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| TO THE 


SUPREME AUTHORITY 
OF THD NATION 
THE PARLEMENT OFEN OLAx ;o. 


Moſt Noble r ** 
e Enoth of Ape s ſtrength of Conſtitution . 
IST day 3g — 4 is Nu _—_ 25 Rale 
holds good likewiſe in Political: hence it 
may be inferrd that the Signorie of Venice 
from Her Infancy was of a ſtrong Symmetry, 
well nurſd , and ſwadled with wholſom Lawes , which are no 
other than the ligaments of a State, or the Arteries whereby 
the bloud is diretted and ſtrengthened to run through all the 
veines in due proportion, though Nature allowes ſom to 
have a greter quantity than others. To this may be attributed 
Her * duration, for having bin born a ( hriſtian , and 
Free from the beginning, She hath continued a =_ Virgin, 
and an Independent ( but only upon Her-ſelf) neer upon 
13 Ages; She hath ſhind in Her VVatry Orb among all 
other Republiques upon Earth , as the Moon doth in the 
Heavens among the reſt of the Planets , Though She hath 
cop d with the greteſt Potentats of the World, and particular- 
ly with the huge Ottoman Emperour Her Neighbour ; ha- 
ving not only ſcratchd hu face , and oftentimes cut off thoſe 
as . of hair wherin bu ſtrength lay for the time, but peeld 
hu beard, and ſomtimes pluckd him by the Muſtachos , She us 
now in attuall lutation , and hath bin any time theſe ſux yeers 
at handy-gripes with that monſtrous Giant, who thu yeer 
B intends 


—— 


intends to bend, and bandy all bu Forces both by Land and 
Sea,to raviſh and ruin Her, T herfore it imports all Chriſtian 
Princes to reſent Her condition , She being both the Key , 
and Bulwark of Europe that way ; And, with humble leave 
I ſpeakit , it may well becom England (now that ſhe is more 
formidable at Sea than ever) to be ſenſible of Her caſe, That 
Republic having bin her antient ( onfederat ever ſince the aſ- 
ſoctation of the Holy Warr, and having, for thu laſt Centurie, 
mingled intereſts , and rum the ſame cours of ſtate with Her; 
Nor uit a Quære altogether impertinent , but may very we 
admit of a debate, whether a warr againſt the Turk might not 
prove more advantagious to England than hi wares, More- 
over, if likenes may beget love , England hath reſon to affet 
Venice more than any other, for in point of ſecurity ther i 
much reſemblance berween them, being both ſeated in the Sea, 
who is their beſt ProteZtof, The one preſerves Her-ſelf by her 
Gallies, the other by her Galeons ; The faireſt flower of En- 
gland ir the Dominion of the N{ arrow Seas, the preteſt glory 
Venice is the Dominion of the Adriatic Gnlph 700 miles 
in extent ; Venice had the chiefeſt hand in framing the Rho- 
dian Lawes for Sea caſes , by which all the Levant parts are 
guided; and England was the buſieſt in conſtituting the Mari- 
tim Lawes of Oleron,whereby the Weſtern W. nll u governd. 
Thus following Survay ( which u like a Frame indented 
with ſundry peeces) will, J . the Reder both out- 
wardly int inwardly acquainted with thu Mayden Re- 
public, for it ſhewes Her policy and power, Her warrs,, ex- 
ploits, and confederacies, Her intereſts of State, together with 
Her advantages and defefts , and how farr She hath trodd in 
the ſtepps of old Rome; T herfore, moſt humbly under favor, 
the Author deemd it a peece of induſtry not alltogether 
worthy to be preſented unto that Noble «Aſſembly by 
Their daylie Orator, 


Hows LL. 
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Kassssssssssssssssasssssssssss 


The famous Hexaſtic which Sanna arius made 
upon the Citty of Venice, for which he re- 


ceavd 100 Zecchins for evry verſe (amounting neer to 
| 300! ſterling) in lieu of reward by — ofthe 
Senat. 


\ Adriaci Venetam Neptun in Undis 
Stare Urbem, & toti ponere jure Mari, 
Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantamvis, Fupiter, Arces 
| Objice & ills tui mania Martis, at; 
Sic Pelago Tibrim prefers; Urbem aſpice atramque, 
| Illam Homines dices, Hanc peſoiſſe Deos. 


VV Neptus mong his billowes Venice ſaw , 
And to the Adrian Surges giving law, 
He ſayed, now Fove boaſt of thy Capitell, 
And Mars his Walls; This were for to extoll 
Tiber above the Main: Both Citties Face, 
You'l ſay, Rome men, Vrnice the Gods did trace. 


888855 888858588885 
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A ſhort Analyſis of the whole Peece. 


AVsnics LOOKING-GLASSE, 


VVherin that rare and renowned City and Signory 
is repreſented in Her tra Colours, with Reflexes, 


1 7 Her Conſtitutions , aud Goverment , wherin ther may be 
divers things uſefull for this Meridian. 
II. of the extent and diſkence of Her Dominion. 
III. = Imereſts of State , with the reſt of the Princes of Italic , and 
onmers. | 
IV. of Her imitation of old Rome in moſt things, 
V. Of Her advantages and defe@#s. 
VI. Of Her power by Sea and Land, 
VII. of Her 98 Dukes, Doges, or Souverain Princes, 


In whoſe Lifes is involvd the Hiſtorical part which looks upon the 
Greek Empire, and Turky as well as upon moſt Countreys in EM; 
in whoſe Ils, tending either to Peace or Warr , the Republic of 
Venice hath had as great a ſhare as any other Chriſtian Prince. 


Author defires to prepoſſeſſe the Reder with this advertiſement , 
That he would not have adventurd upon this remote Outlandiſh ſub- 
ject, had he not bin himſelf upon the place; had he not had practical 
converſation with the peeple of whom he writes : As little had he 
preſumd upon the Life of the laſt French King and Richelies his Car- 
dinall) in the Story calld Lusrx a Luvovicr, unleſſe he had 
bin Spectator of moſt of his actions. 

And herin the Author deſires to be diſtinguiſhd from thoſe who 
venture to write af Forren affaires, and Countreys by an implicit 
faith only , — all things upon truſt, having Themſelſs never 
trodd any part of the Continent. 


. — 
Tg eos 8 
Upon the Citty and Signorie of VENICE. 


Ould any State on Earth Immortall be, 
Venice by Her rare Goverment u She ; 
Venice Great Neptunes Minion, fall a Mayd, 
Though by the warrlikſt Potentats aſſayd ; * 
Yet She retaines Her Virgin- waters pure, 
or any Forren mixtures can endure ; 

Though, Syren-like on Shore and Sea , Her Face 
"DA all thoſe whom once She doth embrace 


or in ther any can Her bewty prize 
But he who hath beheld Her with his Eyes : 


T heſe following Leaves diſplay, if well obſervd, 
How She ſo long Her M aydenbead preſeryd , 
How for ſound prudence She ſtill bore the Bell; 
Whence may be drawn this high-fetchd parallel, 


Venus and Venice are Great Queens in their degree , 


Venus is Queen of Love, Venice of Policie. 
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REPUBLIC 


SIGNORIE 


VENICE. 


The Pa OE uk. 


D Ere it within the reach of humane brain to pre- 

25 LE Ms; 0 ſcribe Rules for fixing a Society and Succeſtion 

SOA of peeple under the ſame Species of Gover- 
ment as long as the World laſts, the R 

lic of Venice were the fitteſt pattern on Earth 

both for direction and imitation : This Maiden 

City, which denominats the whole Common- 

MN wealth, had the Prerogative to be born a Chri- 

ftian , and Independent, wherof Shee glori- 

eth, and that not undeſervedly , above all 

other States or Kingdomes , Ic (cems ſome propitious Star was predo- 

minant at Her Nativity, and that Nature brought Her forth with her 

limms well knit, and apt to grow up toa ſtrong conſtitution , which is 

the cauſe that She is ſo long liv d, and hath continued above a thouſand 

hot Sommers an intemerat Virgin under the ſame face, and form of Go- 

verment ; It is the cauſe that She looks till freſh and flouriſhing, without 

the leaſt furrow of age in her forchead , or any viſible ſymptom of de- 

| cay , wherunto Civill Bodies as well. as Natural, by thole diſtempers 

and common accidents which — Time, uſe to be ſubject. This beau- 

ceous 


| 


Of the Republic, 


teous Maid hath bin often attempted to be deflowrd , ſom have cour- 
ted Her, ſom would have bribd Her, and divers wold have forcd 
Hes, yet ſhe ſtill preſerv'd her chaſtiry entire; She hath wreſtled with the 
reateſt powers upon Earth, Eaſt , Weſt, North and South, both by 
Land and Sea; The Emperour, the Kings of France, Spain, and Hungary, 
with moſt of the other Princes of Chriſtendom in that famous League at 
Cambray , at which time ſhe had a ſhrewd fir of the green ficknes which 
threatned a conſumption, would have quite ſunt Her, but She bore up 
ſtill above water, and broke that League to flitters, though, I muſt con- 
feſſe, the was forced then to peece her Lion Skin with a Foxe's tayl, 
and to deſtroy that by wit which ſhe could not doe with her mea 
The Eaſtern Emperours have divers times ſet upon her skirts, The 
Gran Turk hath bin often at Her, (and She is now tugging hard with 
him) but he could never have his will of Her, for though She hath often 
clos'd with him, yet She came till off with her mayden-head cleer ; She 
hath had ſundry Thunder-bolts darted at Her from the Vatican, yet She 
kept her ſelf ſtill free from all inward combuſtions , and all popular tu- 
mults both in her Chgrch & State,norwirhſtanding that She expeld from 
her Territories, the greateſt ſupporters of the Popes Chair, when She 
gave the Feſuits this cold farewell, Andate, niente pigliate , & mai 
retornate, Coe your wayes , take nothing, and never return; As alſo that 
She long ſince mage her Eccleſiaſtics incapable to inherit Stable poſſeſſi- 
ons, or ſit in the Senat, in regard they have a dependance and juramen- 
tall obligation, in divers things, to another Prince, vi the Pope; ther- 
fore before any ſuffrage paſſe in the Councell, the common cry is, fuora 
I preti, Out Presbyters , This curbing of the Clergy hath caus'd divers 
— twixt her and Rome; ſo that once the Pope began to queſtion Her 
right to the Dominion of the Culeb, and asking her Ambaſſador what 
warrant She had for it, He anſwered , f your Holines pleaſe to produce the 
Inſtrument wherby the Emperour Conſtantine paſſed over the City of Rome 
to your predeceſiors , upon the back of that Grant your Holines will find the 
Venetian Charter to the Dominion of the Adriatic Culph; Another time 
Gregory the 13. threatning, to excommunicat the Dege and the Senat 
about a controverſie that had ariſen touching the bounds of rheir Terri- 
tories, Nicholas Pontanus anſwered ,Cenſuram Pontificiam eſſe gladium va- 
gina incluſum, qui temert diſtringi non deberet , ne diſcerent homines con- 
temnere ejuſmod; Tel m, &c. The Pontificiall cenſure , vi. Excommunica- 
tion, is like a ſword ſbeath d up in 4 ſcabbard, which ought not to be raſbly 
drawn out , leſt men might learn to ſlight that kind of weapon. 

Yer theſe traverſes twixt Saint Peter andSaint Mark could never ſhake Ve- 
nice in the main of the Roman Religion wherinShe was born, baptized and 
bred, but She ſtill reverenc'd the Church in her own Sphere and function; 
and ſuffers her to enjoy above 2. millions of yecrly revenue to this day. 
And indeed 'twas one of her primitive principles of policy , at the firſt 
erection of her Republique, to bear a ſingular veneration to the Church, 
imitating herein, as in many other particulars, the Common wealth of 
Rome her Mother, who rais'd her ſelf a notable repute among other Na- 
tions, for her extraordinary reverence to the Gods, Nor are — many 

Chriſtian 


® E — — 
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or Signory of VENICE. 


Chriſtian Princes who — — of Rome than Venice, for She hath 
often | rted the Popes Chair when it was tottering , nay, being once 
quite cheuſt out She riggd her gallies and reſettled Aim in it as will ap- 
peer: And of later yeers She reſented it extremely when Bourbon ſcal d 
the walls of Rome; Beſides, She wold not admit Henry the fourths Am- 
baſſador from France to Her Chappell till his Maſter was reconcil'd to 
the Church of Rome, 

Nor did She keep Saint Peters bark only from ſinking, but She ſpread 
her ſayles, and diſplayed her banners allſo for preſerving the Eaſtern 
Emperour (when Chriftian) from the furic of the Saracens and other 
barbarous peeple. S H E had ſo great a ſhare in the conqueſt of the Holy 

that She had one part of Jeruſalem allotted her for her quarter; and 
had not the ſtate of Genes (a potent Republic in thoſe times) bin ſo per- 
verſe, and repin'd at the glory of Yenice her elder fiſter , Yenice had bin 
the Glory of 2 and the Chriſtians might in all probability have 
kept footing in Paleſtine to this very day for the claſbings betwixt theſe 
two were the cauſe that the conqueſts which the Croſſe had gott in thoſe 
Eaſtern parts were of ſo ſmall continuance: 5 

We tead how Rome became a proſtizat to ſeverall Nations, and ſorts 
of governments, and one only warr made as it were an end of her quite, 


but Venice, Veris like 
r neſcia ſordide 


— 
Intaminatis fulget ho : 
I fay Venice to this day, h all her neighbours round about, farr and 
nere, have tuggd with her by and Sea, yet like the conſtellation of 
Virgo among the ccleſtiall bodies, ſhe ſhines ſtill among the Kingdoms 
on earth like a bright unraviſh'd Virgin: And may do ſo to the Worlds 
end, if ſbe be ſtill true to her (elf, as Thaanw ſayeth, who undertakes to 
be ber prophet in theſe words, 
Venetiæ non nift cum Rerum aaturs, 
Et Mund machini peritare. 
Till Nature and the Univers decline, 
Venice within her Watry Orb ſhall ſhine. 


Som Reaſons why Venice hath laſted ſo long 
in the ſame condition of Liberty. 


Ni: how this longliv'd Republic came to do thoſe notable at- 


chievments abroad, and conſerve her ſelf from all popular tu- 


mults and revolutions at home ſo many Ages, may be imputed, 
(beſides the politic frame of her goverment 5 which ſhall be 
treated of hereafter) to theſe particular reaſons following. 

1. SHE hath bin allwayes conſtant to her ſe f, and to her firſt fun- 
damentalls & principles, for She hath bin allwayes an enemy to change, 
holding it to be a wholfom caveat that Iyſa mutatio conſuctudinis magi 
perturbat novitate quam adjuvat utilitate, vi. The change of cuſtom uſert 
ro perturb a State more byuit's —_— than advantage t by e 
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Of the Republic, 


She hath a rule allſo that mal? poſitum ſapi epius mutatur im pejus, This makes 
her decrees irrevocable , As one ot her Ambaſſadors anſwer'd Hewyy the 


fourth of France when he interceded for the abrogation of a Decrce of 


Seren Rex, Senatus Venetus din deliberat , amtequam dec er nat, 
ſed quod ſerio decrevit re vacat ; Moſt graciow King, the Yeneti- 
an Senat doth deliberat a long time ere it decrees any thing , but when it a 
once ſeriouſly decreed 'tis never ed. Whercunto he added further, gli 
Decreti di Yenetia non ſons comme ligridi di Parigi, The Decrees of — 
are not like the cryes of Pari —— the French edit; ) proclam'd to 
day, yn ns —— To this maturity of deliberation, may be 


added, the of her Senators, and the exact reverence the younger 
fort bear, not only to the perſons, but opinions of their Elders, It is not 
there as in other where men make lawes for old men to 


— — — 
1 een z fo are uture , when 

{bor t of a buſines to day, they think what may befall 100. yeers 

after. — — — — — — 2 

Tomwhar ſtricken in yeers, un 

truſt within ber own Territories, E yr 

ſecond ſervice they have certain degrees which — om. roy 

vall of their Ambaſſadors, for commonly one from the Cantons 

of 1 Ambaſſador in Holland, he is tranſmitted to 

England, thence to France ſo to $ , and thence either —_— 

rour or to be ulis of Conſtant: | where he lives in great height, and 

is not for GS. as all other Ambaſſadors are, nor 


— Me be foc00 

Ne Sie 6c hemeiaHerpel con- 
ſtitutions, — — ent, yet in her 
— — often vaties, and caſts her cours of 
——— — —— * 
cline; her principall aym being to not only t e of It ut 
allſo Spain and France, which — — may be 
ſayed to move, in o, To keep them in a counterpoize. 

2. Another cauſe of the longevity of this Republic may be allegd to 
be, that She hath allwayes bin more inc lind to peace than wer, and cho- 
ſen rather to be a Spectattix or Umpreſſe, than a Gameſtreſſe, Her chief 
motto being, Pex tibi Maree, Inſomuch that no Chriſtian Prince or 
State, except the Popedom, hath labourd more by coſtly Legations to 
reconcile the uarrells of E#rope , and quench the fyre that iſſued out of 
them to the diſturbance of the public peace, as allſo for preventing the 
which the Common Enem the Terk (one of her next neigh- 
bours) might take therby : which bin the cauſe that for the ſaga- 
city of her men, and maturenes of her Counſells, She hath bin oftentimes 
deſird to be Mediatrix of differences twixt the greateſt Potentates, which 
She hath don with that addreſſe and diligence as is admirable , fo that 
N gives her this character, to be Ci pradentize officins, che ſhop 


civill prudence. 
— A third reaſon for the continuance oſ this Republic in ſuch a 
proſperous 


or Signory of V E NICE. 


roſperous condition may be ſayed to be the rare temper of her peeple, 
— i — enjoynd them 
by their Superiours; ſo that it may be ſayed of Venice what a grave Hi- 
ſtorian ſpeaks of Sparts, when he paſs d his judgment of Her, Sparta dis 
Ferit, now quod Rex bent imperabat, ſed quis populxs bent parebat, Sparta 
laſted ſo long, not a much that the Prince did cammand well, as that the 
peeple did obey well. Not, is the Venetian of ſo volatil an humor, and fo 
greedy of e as other Italians, he is not fo fickle as the Florentine. 
Mile, or they of Naples, who, as the Hiſtory relates, harh had eight 
and twenty revolutions (with this laſt) in leſſe then 300. yeers , in which 
time the Napolitan Courſer threw off his Rider five times. 

4- Add herunto that the V enetians are mighty good Pati iotts, and love 


their Country in an intenſe every Gallie that gocs in cours thinks 
ſhe hath Venice her (elf of her; asif the print of that old Roman 
rule were ſtil freſh in their & decorum pro patria mori: And as 
in this particular, ſo in many qualities befides , the toul of Rome ſeems 


* 
to have tranſmigrated into ente, as ſhall be ſhewn herafter. They are 
equally ſtudious and to conſerve the glory and greatnes of the Re- 
poblic , for which they have bin ever ready to part with their bloud and 
fortunes ; There are examples how the women have bin ready ro 
| | ings and necklaces in time of extremity, nay 


their neighbours, 


5. A fift reaſon that Venice hath continued a mezd ſo many Centuries 
of yeers, is, her advantagious fite and poſition, being ſeated in an arm or 
Eftuary of the Adriatic Sea upon an Aſſembly of imall Ilands to the 
nomber of above threeſcore conſociated and leagud together by 300. and 
odd bridges, ſo that ſitting thus ſecurely on Thers lapp, She need not fear 
any inv land, or any approaches to her from lea without know- 
ing Pilotts : She kath as it were cutt the Ocean into ſo many aqueducts 
through her ſtreets , as we read Cyrus cauſd the River Pindes to be draind 
into 360, channels, which he did our of a becauſe ſhe had drownd 
one of his horſes , but Venice clean contrary this out of affeion to 
Neptun, that therby She might emboſom her ſelf the more eaſily between 
his armes. This rare ſituation of the City of Venice induc d divers to be of 
opinion That ſom ſuperior power to man, That ſom heavenly Intelligence 
had a hand in founding and tracing Her out. 

6, Sixtly, This rare ity of the Republic of Venice may be aſ- 
crib'd allſo to her Treſare, and Arſenal , wherof the one is grown to be a 
proverb for riches, the other for ſtrength, being ſtord with ſuch huge Ma- 
gazins of both: The firſt could never be yet exhauſted or eftimared; 


The other can, in caſe of neceſſuy, pur ſo many . 
C 3 


Of the Republic , 
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be daies in the yeer, having 3000. perſons perpetually at work, with other 
advantages, as will appeer when we com to deſcribe it, with the Treſury, 
for theſe are but prolegomens, and generall Ide. of things. 

7. Seventhly, The counterpoiſe of rewards and puniſhments may be 
ſayed to have bin the plummetts which have made the great clock ot this 
Commonwealth to go tru ſo many ages: In this government whoſoever 
is detected to have the leaſt attempt or thought of conſpiring any thing 
againſt the Repablic, dies without mercy; On the other fide, whoſoever 

nds out or invents any thing that may tend either to her advantage or 
honor, ſhall be as ſure of his reward, as the other of puniſhmenr. 

8. Another reaſon why Venice hath laſted ſo long at ſuch a conſtant 
ſtand, is her wonderfull ſagacity in di ing any privat conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Her ſelf, her cautions to prevent it, and ready means to ſuppreſſe 
it; for there is allwayes a privat Armory ( beſides the great Arſenall) 
wherin ther ate choice armes ready for 1500. men, the mus kłetts, and ar- 
- quibuzes chargd, match ready, and every * for a preſent execu- 

tion in caſe of a ſudden ſurprize or uprore. This Armory is very ſecretly 

nere the Dukes Palace, and not tobe ſhown without 3. Gentlemen 
of the great Councell, being reſerv d mcerly for the uſe and ſafery of the 
Senat, in caſe oy gd be aſſaalred by any ill-favour'd commotion, or 
privat outrage while they are conſulting about the affaires of the Re- 
public: It is cloſely and curiouſly kept, and hath many new diviſes of 
armes, as ſteel-bowes which ſhoot needles or (mall darts, and hitt un ſcen, 
ther be musketts and piſtolls that will go off 6.times together, halbards 
with piſtolls in them one at each end, ſtrange kinds of polaxes , with 
other ſort$of defenſive and deſtructive armes, if occaſion ſhould require. 
Beſides this means of (i —— — 
ſides to prevent them: It is without mercy for any of her Senators, 
Officers or Gentlemen to receave penſions from any other Prince orScate; 
nor is it permitted that they have any privat converſation with their Am- 
baſſadors or public Agents; Her own Ambaſſadors muſt not conceal the 
preſents and gifts they receav'd from other Princes where they are em- 
ploy d, but at their return they muſt preſent them to Saint Mark's Tre- 
ſury, which hath much multiplied the wealth of it. 

9. Another reaſon of her fo conſtant ſubſiſtence may be the ſundry 
reſtraints She putts to the power of the Prince, which arc ſuch , that tis 
impoſſible for Him to be a Tyrant , or able to attempt any thing againſt 
her | and government; He may be ſayed to be but a Collegue to 
the reſt of the Senators, diffring from them only in the hinmoſt part of 
his Capp, which riſeth up like a Cornet. Beſides, though «Maydens com- 
monly love young Men, yet ſhe never chooſeth any to be her Prince or 
Duke till he be ſtricken in yeers , and ſcaſon'd with the experience of the 
world, untill he be half mortified, having ſhaken hands with thoſe extta- 
vagant humors its and paſſions that attend humane Nature. 

Hereunto may be added the limitations She putts to the wealth of the 
1 none of them grow over rich, but to ſuch a proportion, in 
regard t mw Les ever inherent and hereditary in the nature of 
man, that exceſſe of riches puffs up the mind, and nobes — 

an 
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and high attempts, nor is there a more catching bayt for one to take 
vulgar affections, and draw them after him, than Wealth: therfore one 
of her prime principles of State is ro keep any man, though having de- 
ſerv d never ſo well by good ſneceſſe or ſervice, from being too ar; 
Therfore when forren Ambaſſadors are employed to Her, they have it 
among their privat inſtructions not to magnihe any of her ſubjects in par- 
ticular , for She cannot endure to hear of it, though She can be allways 
very well contented to hear Her felf extoll d, and tickled with comple- 
ments in the generall. 

10. Add herunto, that one of her policies is to exempt her Cittizens 
from going to the warrs, but She hires others in their places, by whoſe 
death ſhe ſuſtaineth the leſſe loſſe, for She hath bin allwayes obſetv d to 
be parſimonious of her own bloud : Moreover, She entertaines ſom for- 
ren Prince for Her Generall, whom, the warrs being ended, and the game 
played, She preſently diſcards,by which cours She avoyds not only ſuper- 
fluous expence, but likewiſe all matters of faction, and apprehenſions of 
danger, which might well happen if She ſhold employ any of her own 
peeple in ſo high an employment, which might elevat his ſpiritts to too 
great an altitud. She hath allſo another politic law that permitts not the 
younger ſonnes of the Nobility and Gentry to marry , leſt the nomber 
encreaſing ſo exceedingly it ſhould diminiſh the dignity , and her great 
Councell ſhold be roo much peſter d, and this may be one reaſon 
why ſhe connives at ſo many Courtiſans for the uſe of the Caen gen- 
tlemen. 

11. Eleventhly, the rare ſecrecie She injoynes in her chiefeſt Coun- 
cells, may be a reaſon that no forren Prince could come nete her privy 
parts all this while ; for it is there an irremiſſible crime, and ſuch a mor- 
tall ſin that drawes upon it death without mercy , to reveale the privat 
t:anſaions, and ſecretts of her Councell of State; In ſo much that rkc 
deſignes of this cloſe Mayd may be ſayed to be myſteries till they be put in 
execution. 

12. Laſtly, the cauſe of her continuance may be imputed to another 
reach of policy She hath, not to admitt Churchmen to any of her ſe- 
cular Councells (nor was She ever ſubject to the authority of Women) 
And the reaſon why the Clergy is made incapable to fit in the Senat is, 
becauſe (as it was touch'd before) they have relation to another gover- 
ment, vi. the Pont iſiciall. Morcover, She hath had a ſpeciall care of the 
Pulpit / and Preſſe) that no Churchman from the meaneſt Prieft to the 
Patriarch dare tamper in their Sermons with temporall and State · affairs, 
or the tranſactions and deſignes of the Senat; It being too well known 
that Churchmen are the moſt perilous and pernicious Inſtruments in a 
State, if they miſapply their talent, and employ it to poyſon the hearts 
of the pecple, to intoxicat their brains, and ſuſcitat them to ſedition, and 
a miſlike of the government; and now Churchmen have more power to 
do this in regard they have the ſway on the nobleſt part of the rational 
Creature, over the ſoul and the intellectualls; Therfore if any inter- 
meddle with matters of State in the Pulpitt, they are puniſh'd in an ex- 


traordinary ſevere manner, Vet they bear a very high reſpect unto the 
Church, 
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Church (as long as ſhe keeps within her own ſphere , and breaks not out 
into ceccentricall and irregular motions.) They ſuffer Her to this day 
to enjoy above 2. millions of crowns in yeerly revenue, holding it for a 
maxime, that reverence , riches, decency and ſplendor are the greateſt 
pillers that ſupport Religion. She hath allſo two very eminent men, the 
one a ſound Divine, the other a learned Caſuiſt, that have a penſion from 
the Republic , who are allwayes ready in caſe She have any conteſtation 
with Rome, to defend and vindicat Her by public writing, and to ſatisfy 
the world of her proceeding, as Palo Servita did. 

Thus have you in part ſom reaſons (which will be enforced in the fol- 
lowing deſcription of her Goverment } how Venics came to laſt ſo many 
centuries a pure unſpotted /:rgin , and free not only from all forren ta- 
viſhments and aſſaults , bur allſo from all inteſtin commotions and tu- 
mules. Tis true that ſom ſhort combuſtions have happen'd in Her, but 
by Her wiſedom and providence they prov'd but as fyres of flax or 
ſtubble , which no ſooner flaſh d out but they ſuddenly extinguiſh'd of 
themſclfs. And this is the more to be wondred ar, becauſe it is obſerv'd, 
that as rank excuberant grounds uſe to be more ſubject to bear weeds of 
all ſorts, than other ſoy les, ſo rich luxurious Citties are more expos'd to 
corrupt ſuperfluous humors, which uſe to break out into ſtrange diſtem- 

rs, and high feavers. Tis well known that Venice hath bin allwayes 

uch a Cittie, yet by Her extraordinary prudence She hath and doth fill 
preſerve her ſelf from ſuch diſtempers,notwithſtanding that She ſwimms 
in wealth and wantones as well as the doth in the waters, notwithſtanding 
that She melts in ſoftnes and ſenſualitie as much as any other wharſocver, 
for, tis too well known, ther is no place where ther is leſſe Religion from 
the girdle downward : yet She ſuffers not thoſe frayl veſſels of pleſure 
to mingle with her other Daughters in Church- Communion. 

But now we will proceed to the Originall of her Republic, and the 
frame of her Goverment, wherby She hath endur'd ſo many hundreds 
of hard winters, and hott ſommers. 


Of the Originall of the Signorie of Venice, 
and of her Government. 


Talie hath bin allwayes accounted the Eye of Europe, the Mirrour of 
12. , and once, Miſtreſſe of the World, Although, putting all di- 

menſions together, and taking her length to peece out her latitude, 
She be ſcarce wb; as England, yet hath She a Kingdom 450.miles long, 
and 112. in breadth , (for Naples and Calabria are ſo) which containes 
2700. Townes, 20. Archbiſhopricks, xcore and ſeven Biſhops, 13. Prin- 
ces, 24. Dukes, 25. Marquiſes, and 800. Barons: She hath a Popedoms 
which extends its Territories 300. miles long, and is ſituated twixt two 
Seas, vi. the Adriatic,and Tyrrhene Seas, and ſo runs through the midſt 
of Her;which makes the Pope to be more proper ct capable to be an Um- 
pire or Enemy upon any occaſion of difference that fide the Alps; For 
beſides his navall ſtrength he can put into the field an Army of 50000, 


well 
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well arm d men in calc of neceſſity, being a mixt Prince twixt ſpirituall 
and temporal. 

She hath allſo divers other Principalities; The Dutchie of Milan is 
little inferior to the Popedom in point of ſtrength; The gran Duke of 
Toſcany hath. 20000. arm'd men inroll'd, train d up and in perpetuall 
pay, with 400. light horſe, and 100. gendarmes , all which are quarter'd 
in ſonarrow a compaſle that he can command them all to his Court at 
Florence in fower and twenty howers; The Duke of Sawsy , who is ac- 
counted allſo one of her Princes, is far beyond the Florentine in power; 
There be all ſo in Her the Dukes of Parma, of Urbin and Mantous , who 
are Soverain Princes. Beſides all theſe, Italie hath three Republiques, 
vi. that of Venice, that of Genes, and that of Luca, which may be — 
to differ one from the other as the three degrees of compariſon, wherof 
Venice is the ſuperlatit; and indeed the may be term'd fo, being compar d 
to any Republic on earth, take her power by ſea and land together, It is 
well known that Kingdowes take their denomination diverſly ; ſom take 
their names from the whole bulk of Earth and Countrey it ſelf which 
they poſſeſſe. as the Kingdom of Spain, the Kingdom of Denmark, &. 
Som ate denominated ab eminentiori, from the chief Metropolis, as Rome 
in times paſs d had the glory to denominat the whole Empire, and after 
her Conſtant;nople, and as now Morocco names that Kingdom, and Naples 
chriſtneth Hers , though I muſt confeſſe the King of Spain now adaies 
rermes not himſclt King of Naples, but Utrinſque Sicilia, of both Siciles, 
and it may be thought he doth this to diſpleaſe the Pope the leſſe, who 
ſtill clay mes title to it. Thus is it with Kingdoms, but touching Common- 
wealths, They for the moſt part take allways their denomination from the 
principall Cittie, as Athens of old, with divers others, and now Venice 
Genoa, Sc. But | find that Venice takes the ſtate upon Her to be nam'd 
ſtill in the plarall nomber Yeretie ; which ſtrain of ſtatelines, doubtles 
with other things ſhe borrowed from the Greeks , who nam d ſundry of 
their Citties only in the plurall, as Thebe, Athena, &c. but more of this 
hereafter : Now to her government. 


Of the Government, conſtitution, and frame 


of the Signorie of Venice. 
12 is not any thing that diſcovers the prudence of a peeple 


more than the manner and method of their Government; Go- 

verament.is that great hinge wheron all Kingdoms and Com- 
monwealths do move: But in this «£quorean Republic, for ſhe may not 
improperly be call d ſo, in regard She commands, ſecures, and ſcowres 
all the yeer long above 700. miles of Sea, for that is the extent ol the 
Adriatic Gulph from the Cittie of Venice, to Otranto in Calabria, I ſay 
Government in Her may be call d the radder that ſteers the great weſſell 
of State; Her conſtitutions and lawes are the ligaments and cables, felicity, 
wealth and glory are the ſayls, and the breath ot her Senators the wind that 
blowes them: The common good is the pole wherat the needle or — 
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the compas allways points; Religion the main maſt which bears the colours 
of her Saint, though the chief Pilot or — of this veſſelllthe Doge) be of 
himſelf but as a head of wood, a Teſta di legns (fer up in the forecaſtle of 
the ſtern) without the coadvice of ſom of the Maſteri mates, wherof there 
are many, becauſe ſhe wold not be ſubject to the infirmities and faylings 
of one, who might haply erre, and — in the uſe of the com- 
paſſe, or tranſported with irregular paſſions. 

Now, there is nothing ſo uncertain and difficult as the Art of Gover- 
ment, Hominem homini impcrare difficiliimum , and thoſe who from A. 
premices have bin bredd up Fonrneymen, and Maſters in this art, and have 
ſpent their youth, manhood, and a long time of old age therein, yet when 
— left the world they profeſs d them ſelfs ſtill but NSvices therin; And 
this may be imputed to thoſe various events and contingencies which at- 
tend humane negotiations, together with the diſcrepant fancies of men, 
ſpecially of the common multitud, who in lightnes match the winds, and 
outgoe the waves of the Sea in fury oftentimes. Ther is a certain way io 
break, guide, and keep in aw all other A#;mals , though never ſo ſavage 
and ſtrong ; but there is no ſuch certain way to govern a ſwarm of men, 
in regard of ſuch frequent turbulencys of ſpirit , and variety of opinions 
proceeding from the Rational rrew which other cretures, that are con- 
— 2 ſenſe are not ſubject unto: and this may be ſayed to be 
one of the inconveniences that attend Reaſon, 

Bat if ever any hath brought humane government and — to 4 
ſcience which conſiſts of certitudes, the Venetian Republic is She, who is 
as dextrous in raling men as in rowing of a gallie or gondola , otherwiſe 
She could never have laſted ſo long, and kept in ſuch an exact obedience 
3. millions of men, for therabours by frequent cenſes that have bin made 
| i HI . 

We arc going now to deſctibe the method this Republic hath allwayes 
us'd in Her goverment , which is the moſt materiall thing in point of 
knowledg : For to ſtand raking the aſhes of times paſs d to find out the 
pedigree of a Peeple , Countrey or Cirtie ; or to know their power and 
wealth, their exploits and extent of territory , affoords only matter of 
diſcours z but to pry into the policy and fowl of a State, wheron her go- 
verment and whole incolumity depends, is a knowledg far more advan- 
tagious and uſeful), for therin ther may be things for imitation: Therfore 
in treating of this Republic, I will begin with the moſt neceſſary part, 
N. the form of her Goverment. 


He Venetian Goverment is 2 com ed thing, for it is a mlx- 
ture of all kinds of goverments , if the diviſion of the Philoſopher 
into Monarchy , Ariſtocracy and Democracy be allowed to be per- 
fect: This goverment may be ſayed to have a grain of Monarchy, a doſe 
of Democracy, and a diam if not an ounce of Optimacy. 
The Duke, Doge or Prince hath ſomething of a Monarch in him, as 
will further t. 
The Senat which confiſts of 120. Counſellots, of Decemvirs whoſe 
Colledg confifts of 17. Senators, and of Sages or Præconſultors, which 
make a nomber of 16. choice men. The 
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"The great Councell which is compoſd of a generall convention of 


Cittizens , and this hath much of Democracy in it. 
Of the Duke or Prince of Venice. 
A rophnd to «nity , wherin Earth comes to the neareſt reſem- 
lante with Heaven; for nothing conduceth more to regula- 
rity and order, no ſtrength is ſo gy as the united : therfore the 
Venetian peeple having tryed for ſom hundred yeers the goverment of 
Conſalls , and afterwards of Tribunes, they found. it an inconvenience, or 
deformity rather, to have two heads upon one body, and ſo thought it 
at laſt a better policy to ſett upp one head: but the miſcarriage and exor- 
bitancies of the Tribunes were the cauſe that they fell upon this alterati- 
on. Whereupon a Generall Aſſembly being convokd , wherin the Bi- 
ſhop of Grads preſided , divers Speeches were made, That ther was no 
more hope of the Venetian Commonwealth and public _ which had bin 
preſerud and purchasd by their noble Progenitors with ſuch heroic reſoluti- 
on, wnleſſe the tyranny of the Tribunes might be ſuppreſsd , otherwiſe they 
might be ſayed to have left the firm land, to find ont ſlavery among the wa- 
ters, Ofc. | +4 | 2441. 
Many high acrimoniall Orations were pronounced at this Convention 
of that nature; wherof ther was one more notable than the reſt, which is 
inferred before the legend of Paalutis Anafeſto, the firſt Duke or Prince 
of Venice, as will appeer herafter in the Hiſtoricall part of this Work. 

Upon the pronouncing of theſe Speeches , they an unanimous 
ſhout and ſuffrage, that a Duke or Prince ſhould be elected, who might 
repreſent the whole honor and Majeſty of the State, bur with ſuch cau- 
teles and reſervations that might conſiſt with the public Liberty. And 
this mutation happend, according to the approvedſt Authors, in the yeer 
afrer the incarnation 697. 

This Duke ever ſince hath had the prime place in the Republic; He 
hath a kind of Regall, though dependent, power; He hath the repreſen- 
ration and gravity of a Soverain Governor, He is allwaies ſtild , Sere- 
wiſſime Princeps , and reverence is don to him accordingly ; He goes all- 
wayes cladd in ſilk and purple, ſomtimes he ſhewes him ſelf to the public 
in a robe of cloth of gold, and a white mantle; He hath his head coverd 
with athinn coyf, and on his forhead upward he weares a crimſon kind 
of mitre with a gold border, and behind, it turns up in form of a horn; 
On his ſholders he carriesErmin skinns to the middle,which is ſtill a badg 
of the Conſulls habit; On his feet he weares embroderd Sandalls tied 
with gold buttons, and about his middle a moſt rich Belt embroderd 
with coſtly jewells; In ſo much that the habit of the Duke, when at 
feſtivalls he ſhewes himſelf in the higheſt ſtate, is valued at above 100050. 
crownes : He hath a place elevated like a Throne in the Senat. Beſides 
public, he hath peculiar Officers and Miniſters of his own, dignified with 
ſundry titles, who have their ſalary from the Republic : He hath a 
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Chancelor, a Knight Major , —_— particular appellation calld the 
Dukes Knight , He hath divers Chaplaines and Churchmen to attend 
him, commonly calld Don eli, who wayt on him when he goes abroad, 
All Magiſtrats and Cittizens whatſoever ſpeak to him ſtanding,and bare- 
headed, but he doth not rife up to any; All public Letters go forth in 
his name being ſeald with /cad , a particular priviledg which Pope Alex- 
ander the third gave him, for the high favors that Yezice did the faid 

when he was forcd to fly thither for Sanctuary againſt the rage of 
the Emperour Frederic Barbaroſſs, All Decrees, Lawes, and public in- 
ſtruments are p d in his name; All coines, as well gold as ſylver, 
bear his amp , All from forren Princes are addreſſd to him, 
and anſwers returnd under his hand, and whether he be preſent or no 
yet all Speeches are directed to him, being ſtild allwayes by Ambaſſadors 
and others, Seren ſime Principe , Moſt gracious Prince, inthe cancret, 
and Serenits , inthe abftrat7. 

The office of the Duke was of extent at firſt , but now the prin- 
cipall duties of it are, That he in all Councells , as well the great 
Councell , as other Colleges of Senators; That he have care that 
Magiſtrat acquit him ſelf of his duty; That every Wenſday be viſit 
the Courts, and put every one in remembrance of his office, that privat 
cauſrs be not , or public delayed: He is not capable of any o- 
ther inferior office; if he find that any one neglects his duty, he is ro con- 
vent him before the whole Colledg , and give him ſharp reprehenſions, 
but he never uſeth to do ſo in privat, and if the offence require it he 
tranſmits him over to the He is often to grace with his 
ſence the Courts of Juſtice,w hath a z ber He conpeons 
public Inſtrument, nor diſpatch any buſines of himſelf without the ad- 
junction of other Senators; nor can he leave the Cittie, or any 
forrencr without the knowledg and conſent of the Senat; Infomuch that 
we read of Duke Faleris that was putt to death for marrying a Stranger 
without che ſuffrage of the Senat: In fine, this high politicall Magi- 
ſtrat hath only the preſence of a Soverain Prince , but nothing of 


. 

— Venice the reaſons are yet extant which inducd 
the Republic to elect this ſormall Prince for her Head, wherof theſe are 
the remarkableſt , We have obſervd that in thu vaſt Univerſitie of the 
World bodies according io their ſeveral natures have multiplicity of motions, 

they receave werts and vigor but from one, which i the Sun; Al cauſes 
derive their — — from one ſupreme canſe; We ſee that in one Creture 
ther are many offering members, and facultics who have various funitions, 
yet they are all guided by one ſoul, cc. 

The Duke tor his Salary hath 100. Zecchins (which coin wants above 
— of ten ſhillings Engliſh) brought him every Wenſday to his 

alace. 

Among all theſe reſtraints which keep him from trenching upon the 
Common 8 and doing injuſtice, ther is another, and that a ſhrewd 
one; which is that Lex repetundarum may be executed upon his Heir 
after his death, for there is a Fanta appointcd to make a ſcrutiny of the 

actions 
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actions of the deceaſed Duke, and if any can prove he was wrongd by 
him, he ſhall have reparation out of the Heirs eſtate. 


Of the Venetian Senat. 


He Senat conſiſts of 120. grave men, wherof ther are threeſcore 
calld Ordinary Senators, ang threeſcore of the Junta; they are 
calld all together the Pregad: , becauſe being taken for wiſe men 
they are prayed to be aſſiſting the Commonwealth with their Counſells. 

The ordinary are created yeerly by the ſuffrages of the great 
Councell in the months of Auguſt and September, obſerving this order, 
that at every meeting fix be choſen of the ſayed Senators, untill the 
whole nomber be compleated. 

The other ſixty Senators of the Junta are aſcribd unto theſe other ſixty; 
but there is one caution obſervd , that ther may be but two of a kinred 
choſen among theſe ſixty ; but the other allow three of a kinred. 

To theſe 120. Senatots are adjoind the Duke and Decemvirs , with 
other Orders, the 40. Judges of Capirall Cauſes, the Provoſts of Salt 
and Corn, the Sages of health, the Prefect ot the Arſenal, and Proctors 
of Saint Mark , with other Magiſtrats ; and theſe in effect have the ma- 
nagement of the whole Republic: They treat of peace and warr, their 
power extends to lay taxes, to make extraordinary levies and 
tions of moneys : They make choice of Ambaſſadors to be — 
forren Princes; they have power allſo to ſummon the Sages of Land and 
Sea, withall the chief Magiſtrats. 


Of the Decemrirs and their ( olledg. 


He Colledg of Decemvirs is compoſd of 17. Senators, ten of 
theſe are choſen by the great Councell, and are in Ordinary, ba- 
ving this — that he who is in that Magiſtracy may not 
procure in two yeers that any mention be made of him in other meet- 
v and conventions. 
theſe evry month three Senators are choſen to he of the quoruw,theſe 
are the chief of the Colledg, & are commonly calld Caps di drect,theHeads 
of ten, and have power to ſummon the Decemvirall , and referr 
matters unto it; They have a privat Conclave where they daylie meet, 
having Officers of ſundry forts to attend them. They read the Letters 
addreſſd to the Decemvirat Colledg,and make relation unto them of the 
ſubſtance therof, and ther muſt be two of them which muſt do it. 

To theſe Decemvirs is adjoind the Duke in chief and fix Councellors, 
whoſe _ priviledg is to be choſen out of the fix Precincts or Sex- 
taries of the Citty, this order obſervd, that three be choſen this ade ot 
the Rialto, and three on the other; They are to be aſſiſtant to the Duke 
eight months, with Him they are to take care of all things that 
concern the Wellfare of the _——_ Citty Ir is — — 
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ſower of them ſubſcribe all public Orders. Touching matters of mo- 
ment they are to make relation to the great Councell. 

The Prince therfore, with the Decemvirs and fix ſayed Councellors 
do conſtitut the Decemvirat Colledg , which is the ſupremeſt authority, 
and hath a kind of Di&aterian power. They are to take care that no diſ- 
cord or any public quarrells happen which may diſturb the peace of the 
— — draw after them any inſurretion. They are to have an 
eye that no factious or fantaſtic ( ittizen introduce any dangerous inno- 
vation. 

That no counterfeit coyn be ſtamped or brought in. 

That Sodomy,and all other flagitious crimes be enquird aſter, which 
they have inappealable power to puniſh. 


Of the Colledg of Sages or Preconſultors. 


His Colledg confiſts of 16. Senators which are of the ghiefeſt 

Citizens, and — are calld Sevi4 , or Sages, becauſe they are 

preſumd to antecelſ others both in dignity and experience: Theſe 
uſe to preconſule of general} matters tending to the adminiſtration of the 
Commonwealth, as allio of peace and warr , with other the moſt im- 
portant affairs, and make relation therof to the Senat. 

This Colledg is divided to three Orders the hiſt containes 6. Sena- 
tots, which are calld Sewir grandi, the great Sages, who conſult of all 
things touching the honor of the Republic in generall , ſpecially of Sea 
matters, and other requiſitts reſlecting upon peace or wat, and make te 
porrs of their Conſultations to the Senar. 

The ſecond Order conſiſts of 5. Citizens or Gentlemen of Venice, 
commonly calld Sewv1i de terra firms , the Sages of the Continent , who 
allthough they have the like authority to make report of matters to the 
Senat, yet are they much inferior to the former in dignity and truſt : 
Their chicfeſt duty is to have care of the Militia by Land and of ſalaries 
of ſuch ſoldiers that are cntertaind by the Republic, whether Forreners or 
Natives. 

The third degree conſiſts of . Cittixens or Gentlemen of Yenrce,who are 

commonly young men. & prime lenuginis, of the firſt (having of the razor 
as they ſay, but learned, and well verid in the Sciences, which are inferior 
to the other two, and make report of all Sea buſineſſes to the Senat; and 
theſe are calld Sa de gli ordini, and they are culld out of the choiceſt 
Witts to be made capable for ſuture employments. 
Io this Colledg of Sages or Preconſultors are adjoind the Prince, the 
fix Councellors, the Tnumvirs of the forry who preſide over Criminall 
Cauſes ; Sothat the whole Colledg may be ſayed to conſiſt of 25. Se- 
nators or Cittizens of the Patrician Order. 

The maner of the convention of this Colledg is thus, the Prince ſitts 
in the middle mounted upon a high Seat, and about him thoſe Coun- 
cellors who were choſen out of the fix Precinds of the Cirtie , three on 
the right, and three on the left hand, and after that rule the other Pre- 

conlultors 
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conſultors ſit: But the ydung men of the third degree uſe to ſit lower. 
Their office is, that evry Sunday and Feſtivall day they meet in the 
Dacall Palace to heat privat complaints at ſuch an hower , and to relceve 
them preſently, or elſe to referr them to Delegats, or make a report to 
the Senat, according to the merit of the cauſe. ' 
They hear all Letters read by the Secretary of State that were ſent to 


the Senar. 
They are allſo to hear forren Ambaſſadors and It is to be 


obſervd that theſe Preconſultors continue in authority but 6. months. 


Forren Agents affairts , and privat complaints being heard, they te- 
tire to —— Cz — +4 
Order: 


Ther is a Preſident choſen evty week, who propoſeth to the reſt what 
is to be agirated , and he askerh their opinion ſeverally: The eldeſt de- 
livers his opinion, ————— — bur the young 
are ſilent unleſſe it be about ſom naval bulines; The laſt of all havi 
collected the opinion of the reſt, — Xx — 
thus canvaſd and diſcuſſd pre & com with much deliberation, they make 
an addreſſe to the Prince and Councellors, who joyn again in the de- 
batez That opinion to which the Prince and the Coun ſhall ad- 
here unto is couchd in writing; Then the whole Senat convenes , before 
whom that which was debated by the Preconſultots is firſt handled , 
with their opinions; and if more then one half of the Senat give their 


ſuffrage therunto, paſſeth for a Decree. 


Of the public Scribes, and of the great Chancelor. 


N evry Colledg of Senators ther be public Scribes which are of the 
Senats Councell, and are held to the beſt rank of men ; and of 
higheſt integrity; they are e by the public ſuffrage of the De- 
cemvirs, and ſitt allwayes in the Councell, their duty is, 
To - ——» =——— the conſultations of the Colledg and Senat, in 
tees. 


whether for ot privat reſpect is comminted to their care and 
truſt , to which purpoſe they have large Salaries allowd them. 

Some of theſe are Miniſters only to the Decemwvirs, to regiſter all their 
Acts, being privy to all things that are tranſacted in that Colledg; in 


which honor they remain during life. 
Ot theſe one is choſen by the ſolemn ſuffrage of the great Councell, 


who is chiefeſt of all, and is calld by the title of ii Gran Cancelliero, which 
Officer is held in ſingular eſteem and honor, He is dignified with the 
Order of Knighthood , ovry Patrician and Senator gives him the place, 
except the Traders of Saims Mart; no ſecrecy of State muſt he eon- 
ceald from hins ; He hath a great revenu out of the public ſtork ; And 
at his Excquies cher & atlwayes a funeral Oration , wWhiek honor is don 
to no other bay to the Pririce, of 
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Of the Great ( ouncell. 


He great Councell conſiſts of an univerſall meeting of all the 

Cirtizens , and the whole Republic may be ſayed to d upon 

itz but it is compoſd of ſuch Cittizens that are of the Pattician 
Order only, wherof ſom being paſſd twenty yeers of gun admitted to 
fit in Councell by extraordinary favor, provided that the Advocat Mag 
ftrat give teſtimony that they are deſcended of a Noble or Patrician fami- 
lie:, ther muſt atteſt ation be made that they are legitimat and no 
baſtards, thre muſt be proof allſo made by oth that they are paſſd twenty 
yeers of age, but they are choſen by lotts : and though perad venture 
fortune favour them not then, yet after they are paſſd 25. they are capable 
by birth of this public honor, and to fart in Councell, with the proviſos 
pointed at before. 

The office of the Great Councell is to ordain and ratific all Lawes and 
Conſtitutions appertaining tothe Republic ; they allſo make choice of 
all Magiſtrats, as well in Townes as eys, and of — Othcer 
to whom any public truſt or civill incumbency is comitted. 


Of Officers or Mazgiſtrats in general. 


LL Magiſtrats are either {Urban or Forren , v. of Town or 

Countrey; to them of the Townes belongs the cognizance of all 

cauſes as well criminall as civill; to them belongs the admini- 
ſtration and crogation of all public ſommes that ariſe into the Treſury 
either out of public tolls and impoſts , or other extraordinary taxes and 
leavies of ; To them 4 to conſult what may be added 
to the wellfare, or bewtic of the Cittie. 

Forren Magiſtrats, as they call them, are thoſe that obey and put in 
execution all the Decrees of the Senat in the Countreys up and down, as 
allſo all comands by Sea in Fleets and Armies : All theſe Magiſtrats are 
but temporary, and have a time limited them; the Urbane or Citty Ma- 
giſtrats ſome of them continue in office 6. months, others 8. months, 
others are annuall; But the Forren or Countrey Officers are common- 
— ſo long in an office, but the Maritime Officers ſom are bicnniall, 

m trienniall, and ſom quinquenniall of 5. yeers continuance. 


Of Fudpes. 


Mong the Urbane or Cittic Magiſtrats the Judges are rankd, and 
they have the cognizance of all capitall or civill cauſes , and they 
are calld either F#dges of — Inſtance, or, Fudges of appeal : 
The Judges prime inſtantia ate divided into many Tribunalls. 
On the frk Tribunall fit the ces proprietatum, Judges of r 
w 
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who determin all ſutes touching Lands or Houſes within the precincts of 
the Cirtie, to them allſo belongs all Widdowes caſes. 

On the ſecond Tribunall ſitt the Fudices procuratorum ; Theſe if any 
controverſy ariſe touching Lands on the Continent, or Minors and Pu- 
pills righr, have power to derermin ir. 

On the third Tribunall ſitt the dice N ercatorum, the Judges or 
Conſulls of Marchants, who determin all controverſies belonging to 
trafic and marchanduing, who muſt be formerly well verſd inthe pra- 
Qicall part and myſtery of comerce. 

On the fourth Tribunall ſitt the Judices Advenarum , the Judges of 
Strangers, before whom all matters and differences touching forreners 
are brought and decided. 

On the fifth Tribunall ſitt the Fudices Petitionum, Judges of Petitious, 
who determin all controverſies rouching privat bargains, ſtipulations, 
and contracts. 

On the ſixth Tribunall ſitt Judices Mobilium, the Judges of Moveables, 
before whom cauſes of leſſer importance are pleaded. 

On the ſeventh Tribunall ſitt the Judges whom in the vulgar language 
they call Cattaveri, which is a much as to ſay, Inquiſition of truth: 
Theſe if any thing be found hid or loſt,and if any controverſy ariſe about 
it, have power to determin it. 

On the eighth Tribunall ſitt Z»dices publi, commonly calld Piovegi, 
who if any man raiſe a building that may impede the common paſſage, 
or the channells of the Cittie, are to prevent it, and puniſh the Of- 
fendor. 

On the ninth Tribunall ſitt certain Judges calld Soprageſtaldi ; Theſe 
ſell the goods of condemnd perſons under a Speare , and decide all mat- 
ters belonging to the Lombards , as pawnings and lendings. 

On the temh Tribunall fir Judices Examinatores , the Judges Exami- 
ners, who determin all cauſes touching depoſitions and oaths. 

On the eleventh Tribunall ſitt diess præfectoram notts, the Provoſts 
of the night, that heare all brabbles or miſdemenures committed in the 
night, and puniſh them : To them allſo it belongs to adjudg all contro- 
\erfies twixt men and mayd ſervants, &c. 

The higheſt Councell for criminall cauſes , except the Decemvirat, 
is a Councell calld the Councell of forty , for ſo many meet there upon 
life and death, and they are very choice men. 

In the Cittie of Venice ther are allſo Officers who are Superviſers of 
all Manufactures, and other things of moment: The firſt are Signor: 
d: panni doro, the Superintendents of cloth of gold; theſe do waril 
looke that no fraud be uſd in any cloths of tiſſue, or other cloths of gold, 
ſylver or (ilk, and ſeverely puniſh the tranſgreſſors herin. 

Ther ate other Officers calld Proveditori della Jeccha , their charge is 
to look to all ſorts of bullions and coines, that they be not embaſd and 
adulterated, and that the par of the Standard be kept even. 

Ther be other Officers calld Signori ada farina, who are to look to 
all ſorts of grain that they be well conditiond; they are allſo to looke 


to the corn that is ſtord up in the public Magazins, that if any = 
muſty, 
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m they are to putt good into the place, 

112 —7 Officers calld Sjgnori l Sale, and this is a great office , 
for all the Sale which is brought into the Cittie out of Salt pitts round 
about is to be brought to them, who ſtore it up in Magazins, and no pri- 
vat man can ſell Salt unleſſe —_ of theſe Magiſtrats , who are 
ſtrictly accountable to the Senat; theſe Salt Officers have power to de- 
cide all controverſies that may ariſe na this commodity, 

Ther be other Officers calld Signori delle biaw , whoſe care is that the 
Cittie be all wayes provided with a ſufficient proportion of wheat, and 
other grain. 

Ther is no Cittie that is more carefull of her health than Venice, ther- 
fore ther be Officers, and they are qualified perſons , whoſe charge is to 
have a ſpeciall care that the Plague creep not into the Cittie, and if any 
infection com, they are to ſuppreſſe it with their urmoſt endeavours ; 
they are to ſee that the Peſthouſe be ar leaſt three miles diſtant from the 
Cittie; if any hath converſd with an intefed body he muſt for 40. daycs 
to the Peſthouſe before he can return to his own dwelling. 

Ther is no Shipp whatſoever that comes thither from another Coun- 
trey can — or be permitted to com aſhoare and ſell his mar. 
chandiſe unleſſe he produce a Cextiſicat that he comes from a place not 
infected, otherwiſe he is to ſtay aboard 40. dayes. 

Ther are other Officers calld Proveditori di camun, and they are three; 
they ſuperviſe the minor fraternities, among others they looke to Printers 
and Stationers, and ſett prizes upon all new Books; They have the 
Superint of Bridges, Wells, Conduits, Wayes, Cawſcs and ſuch 
public things which they muſt ſce repaird; They are allſo to ſee that 
Shi — laden, and they have power to puniſh ſuch who tranſ- 


e herin. 
Ther are other Officers calld Proveditori al Arſenale, Proviſors of the 
Arſenal; they have care to furniſh that huge Magazin of ſtrength (one 
of the greateſt on Earth, as ſhall be declard herafter) with all things that 
ſhall be neceſſary, as Carpenters, Smiths and all other Opificers, but to 
have ſpeciall care that they be choice able Artiſts, and of the moſt in- 
genuous ſort, unto whom they pay their wages evry eighth day. 

Ther be other Officers of great truſt calld Signor; all acque; theſe are 
to have ſpeciall care that no man whatſoever do any thing that may im- 
paire the Banks, Dikes and Stronds about the Cittie, that no Carrion be 
thrown into the Channells running through the Streets of the Cittie, that 
no place be choakd up with Sands to ſtopp Navigation; Theſe Officers 
have power to puniſh ſeverely all ſuch that tranſgreſſe in this kind, and 
they may be ſayed to be Conſervators of the Malls of the Citric which 
are the Waters, Theſe Officers are allſo to appoint the Stations where 
Shipps ſhall ride at anchor, and laſtly , that the Channels be clenſed 
once a yeer. 

Ther are other Officers calld Signori ſopra il ben vivere, which are no 
other than Cenſors, but becauſe that word is too rigid for ſuch a free 
Cittie they modikie it by another title: Theſe are to tale care that the 


Lawes and Cuſtomes of the Cittic be obſeryd, and if any one * 
they 


une. 
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they have power to puniſh by pecuniary fines , they take cogniſance of 
rec — Servants, and puniſh ſuch that — any things 
from their Maſters. 

Ther are other Officers calld Syndicks,who ſuperviſe the acts of public 
Noraries that ſerve the Cittie and the Magiſtrats therof , taking care that 
they exact no unlawtull reward, and they have power ſo ſett rates upon 
all commodities. 

Ther be other Officers calld Sera Conſoliʒ they take cogniſance of Mar- 
chants and Creditors affairs, and compoſe differences between them, they 

reſerve the Debter from Priſon, and allow him two months time to pay 

is Creditor, and in theiinterim he hath liberty to go abroad to negotiat 
and compound with his Creditors; but if the Creditors be ſo refractory 
and perverſc that they will not hearken to any compoſition, they ma 
by authority compell them therunto: Theſe Officers have power to (ell 
the goods of Bankrupts and Fugitives under the Spear, as they call it; 
They have power allſo to keep moneys depoſitated. 

Ther be other Officers calld Signori alla mercantia , theſe have power 
to appoint wages for — and to end all controverſies twixt 
Man and Maſter; they ſuperviſe the priſes of all marchandiſes, and mo- 
derat them; they take care that no Mechanic uſe any fraud in his work, 
and if it be found they puniſh him ſeverely. 

Ther are other Officers calld Signor della graſſa; they ſuperviſe all 
Sellers of Cheeſe, Butter, Oil, Salt fleſh, as Bacon and Lard, and ſett 
moderat prizes upon them, which if not obeyd they have power to pu- 
niſh by pecuniary amercement, 

Ther be other Othcers calld Ragion vecchiaʒ their charge is to regiſter 
in Books the expences made upon the coming of any Prince or Am- 
baſſador into the Cittie by decree of the Senat, and to take care that 
while a forren Prince be in the Cittie he be honorably entreated, and 
not overreachd inthe prizes of things. 

Ther be other Officers calld cin vecchia, their charge is to ſuper- 
viſe all weights and meſures, and that whatſoever is ſold or bought be 
according to the Standard; they have power to impoſe rates upon all 
ſorts of fruits and roots, and puniſh bock that them not ; they pre- 
fide allſo over Shoppkeepers and Mechaniques, that none take down an 
old fign and ſet up a new without their leave: If any hire a Boy or Ser- 
vant, he muſt make his addreſſe ro theſe Officers and acquaint them 
with the conditions, otherwiſe ther is no bargain in that kind of any vali- 
dity , nor is cither party bound to ſtand to ir. 

Ther be other Officers calld Giaſtitia nuova, theſe Officers ſuperviſe 
Taverns, & taphouſes of all ſoris, with all victualing houſes and hoſtries, 
they overlook that they pay all duties, they take care that no muſty or 
ill condiciond wine be fold , they have power to puniſh and decide con- 
troverſies. | 

Ther be other Officers calld Signori ſepra le pompe , and they are a 


triumvirat; they ſuperviſe that no extraordinary exces or luxury be uſd 


in food, in apparrelſ or houſholdſtuffe, and in other things which ap- 
pertain to food and rayment, they have power to reſtrain all immoderat 
E 2 expences, 
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expences, leſt the wealth of the Cirtizens be exhauſted by too much pro- 

and riot, having authority to puniſh the Tranſgreſſors of their 
Orders by pecuniary mulcts, and to determin themſclfs,all controverſies 
in that kind; and theſe Officers are of high reſpe& and authority. 


Of the Procurators of Saint Mark. 


enjoy perpetually during life the privileges and dignity of Sena- 
— * have ri fe of ſuffrage in evryCouncel; Their authority is 
coetaneous with the himſelf and expires not till death, the of- 
fice of the Great Chancelor _ the like 5 A a > 
tixens ſoly are delegated to thi iſtracy , who having ot 
offices M ge e l pe. — 
ity, and ability, ſo that they becom the principall pi Re- 
— after; All degiees of peeple do ſhew them a ſpecialt reve- 
rence , and wherſoever they chance to com they have priority of place 
given them z They have the tutele of Pupills and O when ther 
is no Gardian nominated in the Will of the Teſtator; They are divided 
into three claſſes which they term Procuratorias, and in evry one ther are 
three which preſide. 
The Precurators of the firſt claſſis are the chiefeſt and of moſt ample 


T Heſe high Officers,and they are the higheſt of all next thePrince, 


authority and truſt ; They ſuperviſe the Temple of Saint Hark, and 
together with the Duke they have the therof; They have 
the adminiſtration of all the revenues in to that Church, 


which are very great; and once evry month aſſemble, after their 

ſolemn devotions, to receave the rents therof , — — to 

provide all things that are neceſſary to continue the ſplendor of that 
and keep it in repaire. 

The Procuretors of the ſecond claſſis, who obtain their name from the 
firſt ( allthough they be not civill incumbents of the Church) are Ad- 
— — ä — they call iz, and to their c is 
committed the care of all the Pupills on this fide the Rialto, which is 
about half the Cittie. 

The Precurators of the third claſſis are allſo calld by the ſame title 
Procsrators of Saint Mark, the ſe prefide in the new procuracie as they term 
——— — ve care of all the Pupills the other ſide 
— — —— —— —— in his charge to pro- 
vi the poor and indigent ving mighty rtions of money 
with other wealth comitted unto their truſt, _ — t ſommes to 
that uſe, as allſo for the relief and enlargement of Priſoners, and for 
the ion of Captives, wherof ther are mukirudes that live in mi- 
ſerable ſervitud among the Turks. 


Of 
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Of Extern Officers and Magiſtrats which are em- 
ployd abroad out of the ( utie of Venice. 


N the greateſt Citties which are under the Dominion of the Republic, 
ther are commonly ſower Magiſtrats, a Pretoy or Podeſt4 , a Preſecł, 
a 2ueſtor, and the Governor of the Caſtle, wherof in ſom places ther 
are two or three; In the leſſer Townes ther is commonly but one Ma- 
giſtrat who is the Pretor or Podeſt, 
- The Freter adminiſters the Law to all the Inhabitants of the place 
wherof he is Magiſtrat, and determines all ſutes, and puniſherh Delin- 
quents ; He hath the moſt knowing Civil La for his Aſſeſſors, 
provided they be not born in the place but ſom where els under the Sig- 
norie to avoyd partiality towards Kinred. 
The __ or Captary hath the care of the Militia , and governs the 
Soldiery that are within that Precinct, he decides all ſures between t 
and puniſheth Offendors; He hath the care of the Caſtle or Forts, 
the Walls and Ram — > 7 nay mom's 
all the Tributs, Gabells and Demeanes which to the Republic 
both in Town and the circumjacent Countrey : but ther is an 
itted from Pretor and Prefect to the Senat in ſom caſes, accordi 
to clauſes of reſcrvation. 
The 2xeftor is but one, or two at moſt ; theſe have the adminiſtration 
_ receits and erogations of money, who have power to exact it, 
employ it, and they keep the Books of public accounts, yet they 
ſeldom do any thing without the command of the Prefe&,and ſomtimes 
without the concurrence and order of Freter and Prefed# they cannot ex- 
pend any ſomme , In the [lands they have the title of Councellors, and 
=y are __ to the Prefect in matters of Law, but they have no ſuf- 
e at all. 
"The Governors of Caſtles are ſomtimes one, ſomtimes many ; theſe 
have the authority over the Soldiers, and care of the Armes and Ammu- 
nition, and all things conducing therunto; yet ther is none choſen to be 
Governor of any Caſtle but is ſubject to the Prefect or Podeſti, having no 
juriſdiction of hunſelf:Bur in the leſſer Towns the Pretor executs the oſſice 
both of Prefect and .Queftor, and adminiſters the Law to the Inhabitants; 
He chaſtiſerh Offendors, and hath the management of the public receits, 
bur matters are a from him to the Senat, and moſt commonly 
to the Councell of forty, 


Of Extern Magiſtrats in Fleets and Armies. 
Heſe Magiſtrats are of two kinds, the Generall in warr upon 
the Continent is commonly ſom forren Prince, He is not choſen 
either of the Senatorian or Patrician order; he hath an ample Sa- 

larie, vi, ren Captaines pay, and 4000. crownes a yeer; ther goes _— 
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with him two Legats or Proveditors, who are Gentlemen of Venice, and 
of the Senatorian order; and without the concurrence of their advice 
he neither acts nor decrees any thing, nor can he attempt any thing him- 
ſelfe without their intervention: Iheſe Proveditors are perpetually Aſ- 
ſiſtants to the Generall , they pay the Soldiers Salaries , and their main 
care is that nothing be don rathly to the detriment or diſhonor of the 
Republic. In Sea ſervice every Gallic hath a Prefect or Captain who 
comands both men and Veſſel! , he may inflict puniſhments but he hath 
no power of life and death; he hath abſolut comand ore the Mariners 
and Rowers, and of all things within the Gallic. Ther are allſo Officers 
calld Preſidents of Gallies , and they comand fower or five Gallies. In 
time of peace ther are commonly fower of them, their charge is that the 
Sea be kept ſecure for Marchants and Navigators; that they ſuppreſſe 
Pyrats, and ſcowre the Gulph of Cotſaries. 

Ther is another Officer or Admirall calld Claſfss Legatas, and he hath 
comand ore the whole Fleet, and over the Prefect or Captains of evry 
Gallie. Ther is ſeldom any Generall of a Fleet but in time of warr, and 
then he hath abſolut comand ore the whole Fleet, and a kind of Dictato- 
rian power in all the maritime Provinces, yet hath he no implicit Com- 
miſſion, but before he attempt any thing conſiderable he muſt receave 
directions and commands from the Senat. 


Of other Extern eM agiſtrats which uſe to be 


created upon extraordinary occaſions. 


Heſe are calld Sywdiques, who are created evry five yeers, and uſe 

to be employd abroad both in the Continent and maritime Pro- 

vinces which are ſubject to the —— bey take know ledg, 
and make Scrutinies into the cariage and actions of all Pretors orPodeſta's, 
and other Magiſtrats who are employed abroad upon the Service ot the 
Signorie z If they find any to have exceeded their Commiſſions, and per- 
petrated any thing againſt the Lawes, they give information accordingly, 
which is unqueſtionable , and taken for certain truth. 

Ther is an Officer who in time of exigence is appointed Provediter 
general of Candy , and he is choſen by the ſuffrages of the Senat; He 
during the time comands the whole Iland in a ſupreme way of authority, 
and hath a kind of Dictatorian power for the time: If he comes to any 
Town or Caſtle they preſently bring him the Keys; He adminiſters the 
Law himſelf, if he pleaſe, and diſpoſeth of all public levies of moneys , 
he ſuperintends all kind of Magiſtrats and Officers both by Land 
— Sea, and is ſubject to no controulment but what comes from the 

nat. 

Ther is another great Officer calld Proveditor Cencral of the Cen- 
tinens, and he allſo uſeth to be created upon extraordinary ocaſions; He 
comands all the firm Land in the higheft way of authority; He hath a 
tranſcendent power over all Prefeds or Captains, and all other Magi- 
ſtrats and Officers that are under the Empire of the Republic , yer ther 
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is nothing of moment can occurr, or —— in execution, but he muſt 
receave directions and comand from the Senat. 

Ther are other Officers calld the Proconſulls of Syria and Egypt, who 
are created by the ſuffrage of the Senat, and they are trienniall Magiſtrars; 
They have their reſidence either in Aleppo in Syria, or in the Gran Cayro 
in Egypt, where they live in a decent and ſplendid equipage; All dif- 
ferences twixt any Marchants that acknowledg obedience to the Sig- 
norie of Venice are brought before them, and they have power to deter- 
mine the controvetſie; Theſe Proconſulls do allſo good offices to all o- 
ther Chriſtians, whether Italians or any other Nation, that reſort thithet 
either for curioſity ot comerce, and they are reſpected as if they were in 
qualitic of Ambaſſadors , or Soverain Agents. 

The Republic of Venice employeth divers Ambaſſadors abroad, and no 
State more, and they are either Ordinary or Extraordinary ; The Com- 
miſſion of the Ordinary Ambaſſadors continueth for three yeers ; Theſe 
are employed to the Pope, the Emperour, the Kings of France, Spain, and 
England, to the Duke of Savey, the States of Holland, and they have 
commonly allwayes one reſiding in all theſe Courts in a magnificent 
maner ; They have allſo an Ambaſſador in e ing the 
motions of the great Turk, calld the Bailio, reſiding t © perperaally, 
and 4 5 Bc: q wh allowes nag Salarie than to any other; nor 
indeed hath he any ſett Salarie , but whatſoever he ſpends is allowd him 

his own accounts without examination; all theſc are elected by the 
ſuffrage of the Scat. 

The Republic employs allſo abroad Ambaſſadors Extraordinary very 
often, who have a greater latitud of power, and are ſoly for matter of 
State, or (om particular negotiation : The ordinary (cope of their Lega- 
tiqns is either ro congratulate or candole with Soverain Princes when oc- 
caſion is offerd, All theſe Ambaſſadors have Secretaries whom the 
Senat takes notice of, and the Repablic allowes them a Salarie, and they 
are perſons of good extraction and breeding ; this is don becauſe they 
may afterwards be in a e their knowledg and experience, to be 
Miniſters of State themſelfs: But touching Ambaſſadors Extraordinary 
ther are never any employd unleſſe they haye bin Ambaſſadors formerly. 
And touchi this kind of oyment the Republic hath certain de- 
grees, or Scalary aſcents and rules of removall, which are never tranſ- 
rene Theſe kind of political and public Miniſters are e 

y a Junta expteſlly tor the ſame end at their return 7 7 cir com- 
port ment in the Legation, They are tq diſcoygr, what Prelents they re- 
ceavd from the Prince or State to whom they were ſent , and it is of 
dangerous conſequence for them to conceale any thing. 

Theſe are the Magiſtrats and Officers wheron the Republic of Venice 
hath ſtood firm, ay upon ſo many pillars, ſo many centyricy: Nox, ther 
are fe or none who are greater Patriattſ than the Venetian Gentlemen, 
their prime ſtudy is the public good and glory of their Cquntrey, and 
civil prudence is their principall trade w o they arrive in a hi 
meſure z Yet as it may be cafily obſervd, though 8 are 
extraordinary wiſe when they are conjend,, take them ſingle they are of 
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Of the Republic, 


Of the Dominions and T erritories that belong to 
Venice , wherof She hath abſolut and 


Spverain Command. 


His Mayden Cittie hath large fardingalls , and long ſleeves which 

reach farr by Land, and they ſtretch by Sea farther than many 

Kingdoms: Upon the Continent of Italie She doth Signorize over 
three entire Provinces ; The Mark of Treviſo (as they calld it,) Friuli, 
and Iſtria; She hath allſo a part of Lombardie, v. the Territories 
of Breſcia, of Bergamo, and Verona, then She hath Crema Eaſtward 
She confines — upon the Arch-Dukes of Auſtria, partly upon the 
Adriatic Sea: Northward She confines allſo upon the Auſtrian territo- 
ries, upon Trent, and Swiſſerland : Weſtward She hath the Duchy of 
Milan ſor her neighbour z the ſame Duchy is her contiguous neighbour 
Southward allſo, together with the Duchy of Qt antoua, and the Ec- 
clefiaſtic Dominions. 

The Mark of Treviſo is a very plentifull and generous Countrey, full 
of opulent Townes, and ſplendid Citties; the Natives are eſteemed very 
dextrous and apt to make Stateſmen of, being a peeple much given to 
contemplation and gaining of knowledg ; they are allſo active when 
neceſſity requires in the management of armes; the Country abounds 
with corn, wine, and all ſorts of fruit, and they have many pleaſant 
ſpacious fields; ther ate hott and wholſom fountaines there, divers ſorts 
of mineralls, many noble rivers and lakes; the air is temperat, healthy 
and delighrfull ; in fine, She is endowed by —_ Nature with ſo ma ny 
gifts , that She may well take place among the Nobleſt Regions of 
Italie. 

The Countrey of Friuli (in old times forum Fulii) is terminated Eaſt- 
ward by the River Fermis, Northward by the Julian Alps, and Weſt- 
ward allſo by other parts of the Alps, where the river Liquentia ſeparats 
her from the Mark of — * and Southward runns the Adriatic Sea: 
She is a region that hath pleſant fields, well waterd with rivers and foun- 
rains, ther are great ſtore of vineyards, woods, mineralls , and quarries 
of ſtone : The noble river Hydra runns there , nere which ther is quick- 
ſylver diggd up; the Inhabitants are ingenious enough for all humane 
Arts „and marchandizing, Friuli is commonly among the Vrncti- 
— Le Patris , whence ſom inferr that they had their Original l 
thence. | 

Iſtria hath for her BoundsWeſtward the river Timeve,Northward the 
Alps, which ſeparat Hangarie and Carniola from Italre;Eaſtward She hath 
the river * , thereſt is compaſſd with the Adriatic Sea; She is a 
rough uneven Countrey , yet She may be ſayed to ſwell with hillocks 
rather than high hills; but She hath one which ſurpaſſeth all the reſt 
calld Monte major : She hath woods fitt for Shipps and ail other uſes , 
She hath allſo good ſtore of ſtone quarreis , whence ther is much marblc 
diggd 
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diggd out for the ſervice of Venice her Miſtreſſe, and other places of 
Italie , The Inhabitants are poorer than in other Countreys , yet they 
have divers Citties, Townes and Villages. 

The Countrey of Breſcia is of large extent, neer upon one hundred 
miles, and fifty miles broad; In this tract of Land there riſe up moun- 
raines, hillocks, plaines and valleys inlayed with Townes, Villages, and 
pleſant Houſes + in moſt places; So that ther is little of the 
earth left idle. In this rerritorie ther are ſo many Caſtles , Townes and 
Villages , that they can hardly be found thicker any where: The Soyle 
abounds with wheat, miller and other grains; ther is plenty of wine and 
oile , with other fruits; Moreover , ther is great quantity of iron and 
copper diggd up and dowp in the mines, wherof the Inhabitants make 
very great — 


The Countrey of Bergamo is fertile enough except towards the North, 
where it is mountanous, rough and barren : Yer ther are valleys in great 
nombers , wherof ſom produce wine and oile very pleſant , but ſom of 
them ate ſteril and good for nothing, only ſom iron mines are found 
here and there; In Bergamo is ſpoken one of the coor ſeſt dialects of all 
the Italian toung. 

Verens and her Territories are next; She is ſeated on a very 
and comodious river the Atheſis ; She is cape Citric of the ſecond rank 
through all Italie; Som hold her name to be originally Brenons of Bren- 
nus the Britain, who was General of an Army of Gazles for his extra- 
ordinary valour, In this name of Verona is comprehended the three moſt 
renowned Citties of Italie, vi. Ve · Venice, Ro- Rome, and Na- Naples; 
her territories are 65. miles in length, and 40. in bredth: This Cittie 
hath yet the ruines of one of the faireſt Amphitheaters that ever was, 
and Catullas the Poet makes her ſomwhat more famous becauſe he was 
born in her : The Countrey circumjacent abounds with wheat , wine, 
oiles, ſheep, and very good fleeces , with abundance of the choiceſt and 
moſt delicar fruits; it hath excellent quarreis of ſtone, with rivers, lakes 
and pools,and rare fountains & ſources of freſh waters, with moſt choice 
medicinal Simples upon the mountain Baldus where all Phy ſicians reſort. 

Crema bordering upon Milan with her territory hath an excellent ſoy], 
fruirfull and well cultivated, and extraordinarily well wooded ; She 
hath very generous wines, and exquiſit ſorts of fruit , many brooks of 
cleet water which are well ſtord with fiſh, and abundance of Lampreys; 
= have one kind of fiſh whom the Inhabitants call cM arſoni , whoſe 
head is neer twice as bigg as the body, but of a moſt ſavoury taſt. Crema 
was a long time under the Vicountſhip of Milan untill the yeer 1405. at 
which time, together with Bri#i4,it came under the Dominion of the Sig- 
norie by conditions of peace twixt Frances Sforq a & them, ſince when She 
is mightily improvd in wealth and civilitie;ZohannesCremenſis was a Na- 
tif of this, he was employd Ane. by Pope Honorius the ſecond in qua- 
—— Legat to England to diſſwade the Clergie from mariage, wherupon 
a Convocation was calld, wherin the Legat made a very eloquent _=_ 
in comendation of Celibat, and how advantagious it was forChurchmen 

F to 
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to live ſingle and ſequeſtred from the cares of the world, and encom- 
brances of humane affaires. 

Padua , a moſt reverend learned old Citie in Latin calld Pataviam; 
Antenor the Trojan is recorded to be her Founder, whoſe Tomb is there 
ſtill extant; She was creed an Academy Anno 1222. Her fame ſpreads 
all the earth over for a Seminary of the beſt Phyficians, having a Garden 
of Simples — z She is famous forthe birth of Ci vie the great 
Roman Annaliſt (whoſe picture is to be ſeen freſh to this day) and of late 
yeers for Zabarell and Maginws , In former times She was much cryed 
up for the magſuetude of the men, and the pudicity of her women; ſo 
that the Patavian chaſtity grew to be a proverb, wherunto alludes the 
Roman Epigrammatiſt ſpeaking of her in his wanton Poems, 

Tu quoque nequitias noſtri luſuſque libelli 
Uda puella leges ſis Patavina licet. 

Padua was in times paſſd girt about with a treble wall, but a double con- 
tents her now, which hath very deep Ditches round about, for the River 
Brent with infinit expence and labour was brought to this Cittie, which 
hath much advantagd her both for ſtrength and navigation: She is ſitua- 
ted in a moſt delightfull and uberous plain, enjoying a ſweet temperat 
clime, with a — good ſoyle by reaſon of the neighbourhood of the 
Euganean mountains which are Weſtward of Her; The Inhabitants 
have high wits, and apt for pike or pen; The circumference of the 
Cittie is twofold, inward and outward , the firſt hath but three miles 
compas , the ſecond neer upon ſeven miles; about the Cittie the walks 
may be calld a perpetuall kind of gallerie; Her Temples and dwelling 
Houſes both public and privat are more magnificent than elſwhere; She 
hath ſix ſtately Gates, five large Markert places; She hath within the 
Walls 22. great Churches, 23. Monaſteries , and 29. Religious Honſes 
for Nunnes ; She hath the moſt renowned Hall for public Juſtice of any 
Town in Italie, coverd all with lead, and yet propd upon no pillars , 
the Councell Court hath Gates and Columns of Marble, She hath 
28. Bridges archd over the Brent which runns through her; She hath 
very ſpacious Pia as; She hath 6. Hoſpitalls, three for the poor, and 
three for Pilgrims ; She hath a place calld the Monte de piets , which 
was ſet up of purpoſe to root out the lucre and exorbitant teneration of 
the Jewes, who were uſd to demand twenty in the hundred for brocage , 
She hath two Hoſpitalls beſides for Orphans, and other poor Children: 
Ther are 38000, Crownes depoſitated in the hands of ſeverall perſons of 
quality, where the poorer ſort may make their addreſſe with their pawns, 
and if it be under thirty ſhillings they pay no uſe for the money , if it be 
above they pay five in the hundred for maintaining certain Officers, 
and releeving of the poor; The Biſhoprick of Pads is rankd among the 
beſt of Italie; The Cittizens are great Artiſts now as in former times, 
and make much marchandize of Wool: But to give a ſhort deſcription 
of Padaa and her territories, this of Leander is the beſt , Southward of 
her runns the river Atheſis ; Northward the Peſo, a little river ; Eaſt- 
ward the Venetian lakes, and Weſtward the Eagancan hills, and the 
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Couhtrey of Hern a, all this circuit about 180. miles, wherin ther are 
in nomber 647. Villages and Hamletts, with a world of Countrey Hou- 
ſes whither the Italian Gentlemen and Cittizens uſe to retire with their 
families in the Sommer time. The Cittie of Padua remaind under the 
Roman Empire untill She was taken and burnt by Attila; then was She 
repaird by Narſetes , and afterwards She was burnt by the Longobards , 
but under Charles the Great and other Kings of 1zake She did not only 
revive , but floriſh again; Under l reſt of the Citties of Italie, 
She began to govern by her own Lawes, and She remaind in form of a 
Republic till Frederic the ſecond, then by the perſwaſion of Afielinus 
She yeelded her ſelf again to the proteRtion of the Empire, and receayd 
a German garriſon with Actialinus yoak, Anne 1237. He preſently 
turnd lawfull power into tyranny , thetfore they ſhook him of: A little 
after N arſilius Carrarienſis under the name of Governor drew the 
Town unto him, but the Scaligers thruſt him out, who ruld there ſom 
Succeſſions, yet afterward cMarfilins re-enjoyed it and left lubertinas 
heir, who was thruſt out by Atactinus Scaliger , but was reſtord again; 
Then Marſilius the ſecond ſucceeded, who was flain fower dayes after 
by Facobinus his Oncle , and that Facobinus was lain afterwards of 
Gulielmus the Baſtard the fourth yeer of his Principality; Him ſucceeded 
Franciſcus , who very fortunately governd , bur attempting to free Vi- 
count Barnabas his Son in law he allſo was caſt into Priſon by Fobannes 
Caleacius, but a little after Franciſcus ſecundus receavd the comand of 
the Cittie from Caleacius, andlivd in the — 7 15. yeers, but with 
continual 2 of fear till the death of Galeacius, at which 
time the Scaligers being nefariouſly aſſaſſinated, he came to be Maſter 
allſo of Verona, and loſt it a little after with his life; H's Sonnes Uber- 
tinus and Marſiliws went into the fields of Florence whete they made a 
Head, and there the noble famike of the Carrarienſes utterly expird 
then the Citt e remaind under the Yenetians Dominion a few yeers when 
Maximilian the Emperour gott it, but the Republic recoverd it Ann 
1409. which they have fortified to good purpole , that being ſince often 
aſſalted and beicigd by the Confederat Princes in that mighty League 
of Cambray, She was able to refiſt them all. 

* a Cirtie excellently built and beutiſied with faire Structures, 
among which the Prætoriumis moſt magnificent; She is ſituated at the foot 
of a Hill, and divided by two navigable rivers Baccbillione and Rerone , 
which tumbling down from the neighbouring Mountains meets withBac- 
chillione inthe very Cittie, which AÆlianus r to have the beſt Veeles 
of all Italie: This Cittie abounds with all things conducing to neceſſity 
or pleſure, in regard of the unuſyall fertility ot the circumyacent ſoyl , 
which affoords plenty of grain, wine, and oil, with all maner of fruit; 
Ther is ſuch anomber of Mulberry trees both in Town and Countrey 
up and down wheron Silkwormes do feed that it is admirable , byr they 
bear white fruit, therfore the filk is not ſo well conditiond as is woven by 
thoſe wormes that feed upon black Mulberry trees, yet the Inhabitants 
make mighty benefitt herby: The Vicentins are a ſpiritfull peeple, much 
given to Letters, as allſo Armes and Marchandizing , and they are of 
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extraordinary truſt ; She hath an Epiſcopall See annexed to Her, as her 
neighbour Verona; She continued under the Dominion of Rome untill 
Attila's incutfions , and being deſtroyd by him She came afterwards 
under the yoke of the Geths, then of the Longobards , and afterwards un- 
der the Kings of Italie; upon their bþaniſhment She enjoyd her Liberty 
under the Empire till Frederic the ſecond, by whom She was ravagd and 
burnt; In this viciſſitude of things She had divers Maſters , the Carra- 
r ienſes, the@atavins, the Scaligers of Verona, the Galeacii of Milan, and 
the Venetian; Then being infeſted by the armes of Maximilian the firſt, 
and reducd to his obedience, She yeelded her ſelf at laſt ro the Republic 
of Venice, under whom She hath livd in proſperity and ſecurity ever 
fince: Not fart from the Cittie ther are two noble Stone-quarreis in 
the Mountain Cornolias, valgarly calld Covelo. | 
Brixia is a Cittie ſeated at the foot of a Hill among the Cenomans, and 
was in times paſſd the head of that peeple. She hath rich Peaſans up and 
downe , and more gentile than ordinary; She was under the Roman 
Emperours as long as the Majeſty of them continued , which declining, 
and the Goths —— ia Dat, She came under Ra. 
a9, who as he 


his way to Rome did ſpdyl and burn her 412. 
was afterwards te · ediſied by Martianw , then came She under the 
dition of Alboinzs King of * and She remaind under their 

| | Pri Kingdom 


raken by Charlemain , The Ki 
| iring , She came under the Dominion of the 
French , who had then the ire, wherfore ther are ſom fields about 


her to chis day calld Francia corta: Under Charlemais Nacmon Duke of 


modammicions feel twixcthe Gilelins and phins, under whom She 
paſſdall kinds of calamitics : Scaliger being at laſt thruſt out, Ad Vi- 
count of Milan ied her; This Ao had Lachinus for his Succeſſor, 
and he had oh Archbiſbop of Milan, whom Barnabas and Galeacins 
ſucceeded, who were afterwards thrown into Priſon by Galeacime , who 
aſſumd to bimſclt the whole Goverment , and was created Duke of Mi- 
len 1402. who left for his Succeſſor John Harid: Afterwards Pan- 
dalphws Malateſta gott to himſelf the dominion of the Town , bur he 
ny Saes of her to Bhilip Maris Duke of Milan; five yeers 
after ohn Maris had the Brixiexs under a hard ſervitud, nor 
could not by any petition him flacken the reins of his rigid gover- 
ment . heated with indignation by the perſuaſions of ſor 
ian Agents, She had recours to Venice, who ſhelterd her, freed 
her from chat tyranny , and afterwards She floriſhd a good while under 
the Dominion of the ic, till the yeer 1509. at which time She 
made a dedition of her ſelf to Lewis the 12. of France, who paſſd her 
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oyer to the Emperour Maximilian, and he to Charlies his Nephew King 

Spain ; Then She was tumbled to Franci the firſt King of France, 
till at laſt She returnd under the Yenetian 1517. Ther is a gentle river 
runns through the Cittie; She hath many Townes and Villages wherof 
She is Miſtreſſe, but the worſt is that the Mountaines are too neer them, 
which cauſeth that they cannot be ſo fruitfull. 

Beſides theſe places upon the Continent of Italie, the Republic hath 
Dominions over all the maritim Coaſts of Dalmatia, and the lands 
therunto belonging: Among others ther be two celebrous Citties, Zara 
and Cathara, Zara is a place wonderfully well fortified, and hath a very 
convenient Port, but Cathars lieth in the of a nook of the Adriatic 
Sea towards the Eaſt; All the Countrey ſwells up and down with de- 
light full hills and hillocks which are all manurable, but in regard of the 
circumambient Mountaines is ſo oreſhadowed that they have not that 
proportion of light which their Neighbours have. 


Of the Ilands which the Republic of Venice 
comands in the Ionian 22 f 


diſtant 


with two Peninſulas, where one of them ſtands Pagiopols, the other 
by a little ſtreighe is cutt off from che Great Iland : . $9 theſe 
ſtands Cerſi ar the foot of a hill, with two Caſtles ſtrongly buil 


of | over her; 
Dr Upon the right ſide of the Cittie 
ther licth a Promontorie where the famous Fountain Cardacc his is i The 
Port of this Tow is a very ſafe Harbor, and hath ſhelter ſufficient a- 
gainſt the fury of any tem the wind blow which way it will. 

The Captains of theſe upon pain of death without mercy, are 
neither to meet or converſe one with another , or ſend any Letters, 
Tickets or any Meſſages , but the Governorof the Town muſt be pre- 


— A opt 0s = — as it were 
the Keyes of Venice t Gulph ' conſeq inſinit con- 
„ 


imagind to betray them: In this Land of old the Poets do fing chat 
King Alcina raignd , whoſe ** Orchards were ſo A 
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them, inſomiich that ever ſince they are grown to be a proverb for 
theit fertilitic ; this ,{/cimows preſervd Whſſes from Shipwrack , Toth 
the Poets make often mention of him, one inſtance ſhall be, * 
Quad bifers Alcinoi referam 43: ob Voſque , ' 
4 rams P © 


Of Cephalonia. 
- 2 worn | id 3 * ' 
a rriangular form,, and harh in circumſerdyce 
0 eee amncng-whom 
the , and capable to hold any Fleet within 
Her Boſom: Ther is another that lieth behind a calld 
Goiſcarde , wher ther ruines-of Caſtles , Palaces and 


other Edifices; and daylie diggd out of the Earth many old 
Ooines, with other Monus 8 This lland produceth a 
ood proportion of Wheat and Oil, and She is well ſtord with ; 
She hath allſo plenty of Hony , of Manna and Rayſins vf the Sun, bur 
She wants a ſuthicient c of Water, Ther is a white Muſcadel 
— fr which the breath-after it is caten, and that 
whic — — cee SD fore of" Geek 
Wmes, t c make t a if one dri two cupps; 
but 2 catnes therof it cannot brook * 
long time, but it will prick, and loſe both taſt and colour. This Iland 
may have about 20000. Soules men and women in her; This Iland is 
computed to have 200. Townes of all ſorts, beſides thoſe two before 
mentfond, Nollo is the chiefeſt. She was firſt calld Atelena, then Tele- 
bows; whoſe King Prerelaus was killd in battail by 4 on 2 Theban 
Captain, wherby the lle came to be ſubject to Thebes During the ſtay 
of 4mphytrionewo accidents happend in Greece, thetitſt was, that a- 
piter gott his Wilt Alemena with child of Hercules; the ſedond was, that 
i 14 Ty 2 Nobleman of Athens being a hunting killd his Wife Procyis 
han Arrow inſteed of his prey, wherupon he fledd to Amphytrion, 
who was victorious ore the Telebsans, who reſenting his caſe 
made him Governor of this Iland , calld ever ſince Cephalonia after his 


4 Of Zucinthus or the Ile of Zane. 


Ant comes next to be ſurveyd , which hath about 60. miles in 
ration; towards the Eaſt She is mountanous and rough, 

but ſmooth and even towards the North; She is more ſubject to 
Earthquakes than other Her wealth conſiſts in Oil, Wine and 
Rayſins, wherby the irants ſubſiſt, but She wants Corn becauſe 
all the Earth is turnd to Vineyards; She hath a Town which beares the 
ſame name withthe Iland, with a ſtrong Caſtle , and about 47. Villages. 
The Engliſh Nation hath much improvd the wealth of this land ſince 
they 
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they traded for Currans thicher , wherof the Engliſh ſpend more than 
all other peeple ; Ar firſt the peeple of the Ile ſeeing the Engliſh buy fo 
much Currans, askd them Whether they ſd to dye Clothes or fatten Hoges 
with them, for thoſe two uſes they only make there of them. 


Of Crete or Candie. 


Rete, now calld Candle, is one of the moſt noble Ilands of the 
Mediterranean Sea; She hath 270. in length, and 50. in latitud; 
Her ſituation is ſo oportune, that Ariſtetle affirmed She was ſo 
ſituated that Natur her ſelf intended her to be Miſtreſſe of the Sea; She 
is but a few dayes ſayl, not 100. diſtant both from Syria and De 
equally remote from both; from Caramania, Cyprus and Albania She 
is 300. miles diſtant; Her Coaſts are fretted out into divers Creeks and 
Promontories, the principall wherot are Capo Spada, and Caps Salmone, 
wherof the one looks Weſtward , the other Eaſtward , but in the midſt 
berwixt both Drepano rayſcth up himſelf which is now calld Caps Me- 
lecca, and the Promontory Zephyrium which is now calld Alcelics, That 
part of the lle which beholds the Sun riſing lyeth high and is not ſo 
fruicfull. Among the reſt of the Hills wherwith this gentle land ſwells 
up and down, Mount Ida ſtands. Thus and was calld in old time Heca- 
tompolis or Cent oppidum, having 100. Citties in her, but now She hath 
not three of any moment, and they are towards the North. The chiefeſt 
is Candia (formerly calld Candids or Candace) which hath about 
100000, Souls; Canes is the ſecond (formerly calld Cydona or Gnaſos) 
which hath 9000. Soules in her, and Rhetins which hath ſo many more; 
Beſides theſe ther is another calld Scythia, a Town of 600, fyres; the 
reſt are Villages and Dorps to the nomber of go. wherin by the laſt cenſe 
that was made ther are 200000. Souls or therabouts ; But up and down 
evry where ther are RuinesMarks and Monuments of Antiquity, and of 
other old Townes; That part which looks towards the South is in- 
feſted evet and anon with Northern blaſts. The fecundity of the Iland 
conſiſts in paſturage, and Valleys wherin ther are great nombers of 
Cattle feeding, and on her Plaines ther is good ſtore of Corn growes, 
but not a competent quantity for the whole Iland; She — 
with rare Wines famous all the Earth over; Ther is great ſtore of Hony 
had there, which is carried moſt comonly to Alexandria; Ther is no 
lace in the World wher ther be ſuch high and goodly Cypreſſes; She 
ath bur ſmall Rivers; This Iland ſympathiſeth in one qualitie with 
Ireland, tor She produceth no venemous Beaſt ; She abounds with a 
luſcious Wine calld Muskadell , wherof the Engliſh Marchants have 
brought ſom yeers into England above 12000. Butts, together with 
Sugar- Candice, Gumms, Hony, Sugar, Olives, Dates, Apples, Oranges, 
Lemmons, Cittrons, Pomgtanatts. It is a little wanton luxurious Iland, 
which it ſcemes hath corrupted the nature of the Inhabitants , inſomuch 
that the old Poet Epimenides , whoſe Verſe is cited by Saint Paal, gives 
this ill-fayourd Character of them, 


Kehre 


— 2 
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Keira des Vere, nant ga, cet apya. 
which comes very happilie into Latin verbatim, 

Cres ſemper mendax , mala beſtia , venter obeſus. 
The Candiotts are allways lyers, ill beaſts and ſlow bellies, 

By reaſon of the fituation of the lland, being ſeared in the midſt of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Inhabitants came to be excellent Seamen , fo 
that it grew to be a proverb, when one wold thwart an improbable thing, 
he would ſay: you will make me beleeve as ſoon that Cretenſes 4 
pelagus, the Candiot is no Seaman. Though ther be no venemous Cre- 
tures in this Iland, yet they ſay Womens teeth are more poyſonous there 
than elſwhere, for if a woman bite a man any thing deep he will never re- 
cover : Beſides they write that in this Ile an herb grows calld Allimes, 
which if one chaw in his mouth, he ſhall fecl no hunger; The Republic 
came to this Iland by her money, for She bought her of the Prince of 
Monferrat Anno 1194. But of late — , though the Spaniard offerd as 
much for the Haven of Sads it (elf as She payed at firſt for the whole 
Iland, the Repablic would not liſten unto the motion. 


Of the (jittie of Venice Her- ſelſ. 


VV. are com now to the Mayden Cittie her- ſelf, to that Mi- 


racle Nature, to Neptune . Minion , to that Impoſſibile nel 
impoſſibile , for it was the Character which that famous 

Mariano So ins gave of Her, when at his 

he gave an account of his Embaſſie to the P 


urn from Venice to Rome 

when he went back dale 
ſcale del Senato, alla ſede Apoſtolica, from the Scales of Venice to the Seat 
of Reme, for thoſe are the ſtiles of diſtinction betwixt both the Courts ; 
as Conſtantinople is calld the Port, the King of Spams Court the Palace, 
the Emperours /a Corte the Court ſimply and «7 if:zlw, or per Emi- 
nentiam. 

This Wonder of Citties is ſeated in the boſom or betwixt the armes 
and æſtuaries of the Adriatic Sea, who ſpreading himſelf gently al 
towards the Continent of Italie, leaves ſom green tuffs or tombs of Earth 
uncoverd, upon which the Cittie is built, and as it were chaind together by 
I know not how many hundred Bridges; Inſomuch that / enice is no other 
than a Convention of little lands peeping up above the Waters , which 
may be an excuſe for her 2 , having ſuch a ſalt tayle ſteepd and 
brind perpetually in the Sea: Info — that it may be well thought 
that the Goddeſſe Venus and the Cittie of Venice had one kind of pro- 
creation being both engendred of the Seaʒ lt is all ſo very likely Aphrodite 
that wanton Lady had her Original out of that white Spume which Ne- 
ptune caſts upon thoſe little gentle lands wheron Venice makes her bed. 

The ocaſion that made theſe watry Iles a manſion for men, was, when 
that Northern deluge of Goths, Vandalls, Hunns and Longobards did over- 
flow all Italie, which made peeple of all ſorts fly to theſe Lakes to avoyd 
the Land torrent that was like to ſwallow them up; and finding the air 


to be gentle and fitt for habitation and propagation , and the clime 
more 


— — 
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more temperat than in other places, though ſited under the ſame latitud, 
by reaſon of the freſh breezes and eventilations of the circumjacent Sea, 
which makes it lye ope to all winds, andevry point of the Compas;They 
pitchd their Tents upon theſe les, and aſſociated them by conjoynin 
Bridges; Inviting all peeple ro com and cohabitt with them, In ſo — 
that ſom derive the name of Venetiæ from the word Yenite, YVenite , (or 
Veni etiam, com again) by which they invited them of the Continent to 
dwell with them , and fix their Commoration there. They are therfore 
much deccavd who think that the Gentry of Yenice are of a baſer allay 
than others, taking them to be no other than Fiſhermen at firſt ; No, the 
were of the beſt rank of peeple , that to avoyd the inwndation of thoſe 
barbarous pceple fledd thither from Rome, Aquileia, Padua, Heraclea and 
all other places for a ſecure rendevous, being frindly invited therunto, 
which makes the Cittie of Venice to be the moſt hoſpitable place upon 
Earth to this day for all Commers. 

Now, the firſt Fenetians had not their beginning from Italie, but 
were iſſued of an ancient race of le in 4% calld the Hevetians of 
Paphlagonis , who after the deſtruction of Trey came under the conduct 
of Antenor to Italie, whoſe Tomb is to be ſeen ſtanding in Padua to this 
day. 
Now the Original of the Cittie of Venice, according to the opinion of 
the moſt judicious Hiſtorians , hapned in this manner. As the fear of 
the Hannes had poſſeſſd moſt of the Inhabitants of Italie, and that the 
Venetians as formoſt in the danger were more apprehenſive therof than 
any other , therfore for their owne incolumity and freedom , and bei 
neereſt than any other, they retird from about thoſe pleſant places which 
borderd upon the Adriatic Sea into theſe ſmall Iles or Lakes whither 
the Enemy could not purſue them; And thoſe who were the firſt Leaders 
were rich and honorable Perſons , full of Piety and Religion, ſpecially 
thoſe of Aquile:a, Padua, and Heraclea, who with their ſubſtance and fa- 
milies came firſt to Grada, and thence to the Rialto; Thoſe places wheron 
at this day the Cittie of Venice is ſeated being then but bare Iles and 
Manſions for Fiſh, as many parts of Holland was: Now, thoſe of Padua 
were they that began ro build at the Rialto where the firſt foundation 
was layed , and is now as it were the Center of the Cittic ; How religi- 
ouſly the ſame was don may be conjecturd, becauſe by how much t 
more one did affect Chriſtianity , ſo much more he ſhunnd the conver- 
ſation of the barbarous peeple. The Temple of God was the firſt Houſe 
that was in intention, though not in execution, becauſe it was a work of 
time, wherof the firſt Stone was layed in Saint Marks Place the 25. of 
March, about the Vernall Equinoctiall in the beginning of the Spring, 
which may be ſayed to be a good cauſe why the Cittie floriſhd ſo won- 
derfully ever ſinee, for about the ſame time the firſt Man receavd his 
Creation, and the Redeemer of Mankind his Conception. 

Now allbeit for populating this new Cittie all the moſt experienced 
Mariners were calld from all parts, with promiſe of reward to ſuch as 
could build Shipps, yet as the old Records have it, they were carefull 
not to admitt any man of a ſervile condition, or any Murtherer or Fu- 
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gitifs for offences; with ſuch ſorts of men we find that Rome was firſt 


ulared. 
Porbe new Cittie did daylie encreaſe in Inhabitants and building, when 
a fyre kindled upon a ſudden and burnt 24. Houſes; and becauſe the 
matter which tedd the fyre was ſcatterd here and there, and ſo could not 
be quenchd by humane h, all the peeple berook themſelts to their 
prayers, and, as the Record hath it, ſo ſoon as they had made a vow 
to erect a Church to the honor of God, calld Saint Femes Church, the 
fury of the fyre ceaſed ; This Church is to be ſeen — this day 
in good repair in the midſt of the Rialto, and this was about the yeer 400. 
At firſt they were governd by Conſells then came they under a Tribanary 

then under a Prince or Duke becauſe ther is a greater energie of 
— and power in unity: yet this Duke is but a kind of Collegue with ſom 
others ot the Senators, and differs only from them in the riſing corner of 
his Capp; When he goes abroad in State theSword is carried behind him, 
but before the Senat who com after him, and he is ſo reſtraind that tis 
impoſſible for him to be a Tyrant, 


Ther have bin fince the beginning of this Principaliry neer upon 
100, Dukes, wherof 12. have bin either ſlain or ſentencd ; Ther is choice 


and chance that concurr in his creation; Now as Senatus ex Populo , (0 
Princeps + Senatu oritur, and commonly one of the Precurators of Saint 
Mark is choſen; As the Popes, ſo the Princes of Venice ate made of an- 
cient men, who have paſſd through divers Offices, and fo have bin | 
bredd up in the School of Experience, which is that great Looking- claſſe 
of Wiſedom ; Perſons that have their humors daunted, and their paſſions 
mortiſied in them. Comterenws deſcribes the election of the Duke in this 
maner; Preſently upon the vacancy, all the Gentry above 30. do aſ- 
ſemble, So many as meet caſt their names into a Pott, and in another 
are juſt ſo many Balls, wherof 30. only are gilt, then a Child draweth 
for each, till the 30. gilt ones be drawn, for which 30. the Child draweth 
again a ſecond time our of another Pott that hath only g. gilt Balls; 
The g. ſo drawn nominat 40. out of which 40, 12. are again ſelected by 
the ſame kind of lott; Theſe 12. nominat 25. out of whom g. are by 
lott ſett again apart; Theſe g. nominat 45. who are by lott reducd again 
to 11. Theſe 11. chooſe 41. of the Senat of the beſt and principall 
rank; Theſe 41. after evry one hath tied himſelf by ſolemn Oath to 
chooſe whom they ſhall think moſt worthy, write in Scrolls whom they 
think moſt worthy ; the Scrolls are mingled together and then drawn, 
the fittnes of the Perſons thus drawn is diſcuſſd, and he who hath moſt 
voices above 25. is the Man whom they pronounce to be elected, and 
adjudg him to be created Duke with all Solemnities; by lott allſo they 
chooſe Gentlemen to ſitt in the Senat, and creat public Officers, ſo that 
this Republic hath much of the modell of Platoes platform. 

Som derive the Erimalogie of this rare Cittie from Venetia, which in 
old Latin ſignifieth the frothing or ſeerhing of the Sea, for as Jarre hath 
it, Venctia eft maris canis qua ad littus pellitur Ther ate 72. les 
that ſupport Venice, and the neareſt part of the Continent is 5. miles 
diſtant, Ther be Banks and Dikes caſt up to preſerve her from the 

impetuouſnes 
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impetuoulnes of the waves extending in length above 6. miles, through 
whuch ther are 7. places broken out for paſſages of Boats, but no way 
for Veſſells of bigger burden ſaving at cM ca, which is 3. miles 
diſtant from the main Cittie, and at the Caſtles of Lio, which are for- 
tified according to the utmoſt art of Enginry; So that tis impoſſible to 
ſurprize Venice, or to take Her, unleſſe it be by an Army of 150. miles 
compaſſe; She is above 8. miles in circuit, and hath of all ſorts neer upon 
1000. Bridges; Beſides,ther be above 20000. Gondolaes which ply up and 
down perpetually, ſom wherof have two rowers, ſom morc;ſo that in caſe 
of neceſſity the Cittie could make an Army of above 50000. Gondoliers. 

Her Fabriques public and privat are extraordinary ſpecious and ſump- 
ruous , and Her Streets ſo neat and cevenly pavd, that in the dead of 
Winter one may walk up and down in a pair of Sattin Pantables and 
Crimſon Silk Stockins and not be dirtied: Ther are above 200. Palaces 
firt to receave any Prince with his ordinary retinue; In fine, Her ſitua- 
tion is ſo rare, evry ſtreet allmoſt having an arm of the Sea running 
through it, and Her Structures ſo — — and neat, that this Virgin 
Cittie uſeth to raviſh at firſt ſight all Strangers that come to viſit Her, 
ſpecially if they com from Sea, and not paſſd through others of the 
dainty Townes of Italie. 

Venice beſides Her 150 Churches and Monaſteries, hath three things 
worthy of ſight, v. Saint Marks Church and Steeple, the Treſun, and 
the Arſenal. 

The Grund is built throughout with rare Moſaique work, and the 
furniture of the Church ſurpaſſeth the Fabrique in richnes ; Her Walls 
are inlayed in many places with precious Stones of divers colours, and 
in ſuch a maner that they ſeem to be the work of Nature rather than of 
Art; but the full deſcription of this Temple ſhall be reſervd for another 
place, v. tor that time that Saint Marks body was firſt tranſported 
from Alexandria to Venice, which will appeer in the Hiſtoricall part as 
I ſhall run over the Lifes of the Dukes. 

The Arſenal of Venice is one of the greateſt Magazins of armes in all 
the World, It is 3. miles in compas, of which circuit the Turks Seraglio 
is thought to be; ther are above 300. Arrificers perpetually at work, who 
make or repair all things belonging therunto; when theſe grow impotent 
through age, yet have they a Salary from Saint Mark as long as they live. 
This Arſenal hath armes to furniſh 200000, men and upwards, and hath 
conſtantly belonging to it 200, Gallies in dock or abroad in courſe , be- 
ſides Her Galcaſſes and Galcons, with — 2 neceſſary for them: 
When Henry the third paſſd from Poland to France by Vrnice, he went 
to ſee this Arſenal, and in leſſe than two howers ther was a new Gallic 
made in his preſence, and launchd; He ſo admired the place, that he 
ſayed he wold be willing to exchange three of his beſt Townes in France, 
except Para, for the Arſenal of Venice; Here is commonly kept that an- 
cient and admired Veſſell calld the Bucemtoro, built above 500. yeers 
fince, yer is ſhe freſh and bewtifull; in this the Prince is rowed evry 
LA ſcenſion-day in wonderfull great State to the Sea, being accompanied 
by the Senat and Ambaſſadors, and r a gold Ring into the _ 
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he eſpouſeth the Sea to the Cittie once evry yeer : which rare priviledg 
Pope Alexander endowed the Cittie withall , as an argument of his gra- 
titud to Her for preſerving him from the fury of the Emperour 2 
Barbaroſſs , for taking otbe his Son Priſoner in his quarrell, and for re- 
ſtoring him to Saint Peers Chaire again when he was fledd from Rome 
to Yenice for ſhelter ; He allſo gave the Republic a priviledg to ſeal with 
lead the (ame time, and made Her Lady of all the Adriatic Gulph which 
extends above 700. miles. This Bacemtors is the (clf-ſame Veſlell wherin 
Pope Alexander performd this Ceremony of ma ing Venice to the Sea 
many hundred yeers agoe , and She is ſtill uſd to fetch in Ambaſſadors 
and Forren Princes when they come to viſitt the Cittie; but though She 
be ſtill taken for the ſame Sh pp, yet I beleeve ther is little of the firſt 
Materialls remaining in Her, She hath bin ſo often trimmd , putt upon 
the Carine, and metamo hoſd. The ſight of this Shipp when I was 
there, made me think on Theſews famous * ( as I have it elſwhere) 
Nay, it made me fall upon an abſtracted notion of Philoſophy , and a 
ion rouching the body of man , which being in a continuall flux, 
and ſucceſſion of — —— requiring ever and anon a 
reſtauration of what it loſeth of the vertu of the former nutriment , and 
of what was digeſted after the third concoction into bloud and 
ſubſtance , which, as in all other ſublunary bodies that have in 
principles of heat in them, uſeth to tranſpire , breath our and waſt awa 
through inviſible pores by exerciſe, motion and ſleep, to make room Nil 
for a ſupply of new nounture; 1 fell , I ſay, to confider whether our bo- 
dies may be ſayed to be of the like condition with this Bacentoro, which 
though it be ſtill repured the ſame Veſſell, yet I beleeve ther's very little 
ot the firſt Timber ining in Her which She had in Her firſt dock, 
ing bin, as they told me, ſo often plankd, and ribd, caukd, peecd and 
gilt: In like maner I confiderd our bodies may be ſayed to be daylie re- 
paird by treſh ſuſtenance which begetts new bloud , and conſequently 
new ſpirits, new humors, and I may well ſay new fleſh, the old by con- 
tinuall deperdition and inſenſible tran ſpirations evaporating ſtil] out of 
us, ——— to freſh, fo that I made a queſtion whether by rea- 
ſon of perpetuall reparations and accretions the body of man may 
be to be the ſame numericall body in his old age that he had in his 
, or the ſame in his manhood that he had in his youth, the 
ſame in his youth that he carried about him in his childhood, or the ſame 
in his c — — in his — t Hs was the 
which 0 t amphibious 0 ct freſh Venetian pet ce of 
os fir ry into me at that time, This tate Veſſel is calld —— as 
fom think of bs cem, becauſe She holds 200. perſons in Her beſides 
the Rowers, who are more, She is richly gilt over trom Stemm to Stern 
having but one room in all, which is archwiſe; The Arches on both ſides 
are ſupported with golden Pillers , except where the Duke ſitis at the 
upper end. and hard by Him lies Fenice Her · ſelf mounted upon a winged 
Lion, rowed by 21. Oares on both ſides, and 5. men to evry Oar. 
Befides the Church and Steeple of Saint Mark ther is the PN. of 
Saunt art, which is the faueſt , and the moſt ſpacious Mai kett p — 
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of all the Townes of Italie, and beares the form of a Greek r. Here one 

ſhall ſee daylic walking and negotia 

Ezrepeens, but Arabians, Moores, Turks, Egyptians, Indians, Tabrabanes, 

Tartars , Americans, Aſtans , Braſulians , c. of which place theſe in- 

"x Verſes were compoſd by one who was aſtoniſhd with the bewtie 
it: 


Si placeat varios haminam cognoſcere valtas, 
Area longs patet Sancte comtermina Marco, 
Celſas abi Adriacas Venttus Leo deſpicit andas , 
Hic circum Gentes cunttis d partibus Orb, 
Aibiepes, Turces, Slaves, Arabiſque, Syrbſque, 
Invenieſque Cypri, Creta, Macedumęue Colonds, 
Innumeroſque alios varia Regiane profetios , 
Sepe etiam nec Viſa prius, nec cog nita cernes, 
Le ſi cantia velim tenui deſcri bere werſs, 
Heic omnes citiùs nantas, —— phaſelss, 

Et ſimal Adriaci piſces nume profundi. 


Now, we will enter into the Treſury of Saint Mart, which is ſo much 
cryed up throughout the world, that it is com to be a when one 
wold make a compariſon of riches : In this Treſury they ſay ther is e- 
nough to pay 6. Kings ranſoms, ther are Jewells of all ſorrs of incredible 
greatnes and value, Diamonds, Rubies, Saphyres, Emerauds, 2 of 
Aogat of a huge bignes , the great Diamond which Henry the third gave 
the Republic when he was made Gentleman of Venice; Ther you may 
ſee an Armour all of maſſie Gold, and beſett all over with large pearl 
Turkies, Rubics, and all maner of precious Stones in ſuch a quantity and 
bignes as they alone wold be enough to make a Treſure z Ther are allſo 
12. Corſletts of Gold beſett with precious Stones; Ther is a Gold 
Chain that reacheth from piller to piller ; divers Cheſts of Gold, among 
others ther is one great Iron Cheſt with this Motto engraven upon it, 
Quando queſts ſcrinio Vaprirs , tutto munds tremera, When this Cheſt 
ſhall open, the whole Earth ſhall tremble: Ther are allſo there to be 
ſeen two large Hornes which are Unicorns; a great Bottle made of a 
Chalcedonian Stone tranſparent and cleer , and fo bigg that it will hold 
above a quart; Ther is allſo a Garnett of a vaſt greatnes, formd into the 
ſhape of a Kettle that will hold neer upon a Gallon; Ther are divers 
Croſſes and Crucifixes of pure maſſie Gold, beſett with Jewells of all 
ſorts, Ther ate allſo to be (cen there the Crowns of Cyprus and Candie,as 
allſo that of the Dukes of Venice, all inlayed with ſuch choice rich Dia- 
monds, great Rubies, Emerauds, Saphyres and other Stones that wold 
begett an aſtoniſhment in the Bebolders eye; In that of the Dukes ther 
is one great Ruby that beares 100000. Crownes value; Ther ate 
of ſundry formes cutt out of rich Stones, with Diſhes of ſundry kinds; 
Ther are all{o to be (een there divers Preſſes of Plate, huge maſſie, 
with Statues of Sylver, and large Chalices of Gold, wich variety of other 
rich objects that no eye is capable to judg therof; Ther are allſo 12. 
Crownes more of maſſie Gold which were taken at the ſacking of 
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ting all ſorts of Nations, not only 
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Conſtant! 
Ther was a bold and cuning Candiot attempted the robbing © 
Treſury, And 


nople when the French and the Venetian divided the 98 
t 


quid non mortalia pectora cogit 
Auri ſacra fames ? 


This Candiot lay skulking in Saint arts Church divers nights, untill 


he had wrought a mine under the wall behind an Altar, and ſo gott in to 
the Treſury , whence he had embezeld divers rich Jewells to the value 
of about 200000. Crownes , but he was detected, and hangd twixt 
the two Columnes ; This Treſury may be calld the great Arterie of the 
Republic , The Cheſts have bin often exhauſted , and ſupplied _ 
In the Warrs with Lews the twelfth of France ther were 5. millions 
ſpent in a ſhort time; In tugging with Genes, who was then a large potent 
Repeblic,She ſpent from time to time above 109. millions, and againſt the 
great Turk incredible ſommes The Duke of una when he was Viceroy 
of Naples, pickd a quarrell of purpoſe with Her to make Her ſpend Her 
ſelf, He cauſd a Book to be publiſhd in diſparagement of this Treſury, 
calling it, Teſoro de duendes, the Treſury of Fayries or Hobgoblins, And 
evry one knowes the tale of Pacheco the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who 
coming out of curioſity to ſee this Treſury , fell a groping whether it 
had any bottom, and being askd — he anſwerd , In this among en her 
things my great Maſter; — Fers from yours , that his hath ns 
bottom as yours 1 find bath , alluding therby to the Mines of Mexico and 


P. 
other little gentile Ilands which attend the Cittie of Venice, 
ther is one calld Murane, about the diſtance of a little mile, where 
Cryſtall Glaſſes are made; and tis a rare fight to fee a whole Street 
where on the one fide ther are above twenty Furnaces at work perpe- 
tually both day and night; It hath bin obſervd and tryed , that if one 
remove a Furnace from Murano to Venice Her-ſelf,nay to the other 
fide of the Street, and uſe the ſame men, materialls and fuel), and the 
ſame kind of Furnace evry way, yet one cannot be able to make Criſtall 
Glaſſe in the ſame perfection tor — luſtre as they do at Mara 
And the cauſe they alledg is the qualitic and cleernes of the cucum- 
ambient air which hangs ore the place, and favourcth the manufacture, 
which air is parified and attenuated by the concurrent heats of ſo many 
furnaces together which never extinguiſh , but arc like the Veſtall ſyres 
that allwayes burn; Now it is well known in other places, what qua- 
litying and extraordinary impreſſions the air uſeth to make, as particu- 
larly tis obſervd in the Air of Egypt where they uſe to have ſo many 
common Furnaces to hatch in Camells dung, if, ducing the time 
of hatching the air happen to be orecaſt and obnubilared , not one Egg 
in twenty will take; but if the Skie continue ſtill ſerene and cleer , not 
one in a hundred will miſcarry. The art of Glaſſmaking is very highly 
valued in Yenice,for whoſoever comes to be a Maſter of that proſeſſion is 
reputed a Gentleman ipſa arte, forthe art ſake, and it is not with- 
out reaſon, it being a rare kind of knowledg and Chymiſtry to tranſmute 
the dull bodies of duſt and ſand , for they are the only main ingredients, 
to 
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to ſuch a diaphanous pellucid dainty body, as we ſee Criſtall Glaſſe is , 
which hath this property above Gold and Silver, or any other Mineral, 
to endure no poy ſon; Glaſſe allſo hath this rare qualitie , that it never 
loſeth any thing of its firſt ſubſtance and weight, though uſd never ſo 
frequently, and ſo long: It is wonderfull to ſee what diverſitie of ſhapes 
and ſtrange formes thoſe curious Artiſts will make in Glaſſe, as I ſawa 
complete Gallie, with all her Maſts, Sayles, Cables, Tackling, Prore, 


Poope, Forecaſtle, Anchors, with her long Boat, all made out in Criſtall 


Glaſſe, as allſo a Man compleat in armor. 
When I ſaw ſo many ſorts of curious Glaſſes blown at Mara, 1 


_ upon the complement which a Gentleman put upon a Lady, 


who having five or fix comly Daughters, ſ way of complacency, 
that he — ſaw ſuch a = — Cad Glaſſes in all bis 
life. As I ſtood prying into the materialls, and obfery'd the frame of 
their Furnaces, the tranſubſtantiations, the calcinings and liquefactions 
that are incident to this fyetie art, my thoughts were rayſed up to a 
higher ſpeculation , vi. That if ſuch a ſmall Furnace fyre had vertu to 
convert lumps of duſt and ſand crumbled into ſuch 2 tran(- 
parent body as Criſtall, ſurely that great Uni Fyrewhich ſhall 

pen at the Day of Judgment, may by its fervor and violent ardor vitritie 
and turn to one maſſe of Criſtal} the whole body of the Earth. They 
have a ſaying there, that the firſt hanſom Woman was made of Yenice 
Glaſſe, which implies beuty, but brittlenes withall, and Yezice is not un- 
furniſhd with Cretures of that mould; Her Courtiſans love variety, and 
this makes them ſo tond of Strangers; They go allwayes vayld in black, 
wheras Wifes and Women of honor go in colours and unvayld; They 
are low and of (mall ſtatures for the moſt part, which makes them to 
rayſe their bodies upon high ſhooes calld Chins, which gave one oc- 
caſion to ſay that the Venetian Ladies were made of three things, one 
part of them was Wood, meaning their Chapins, another part was their 
Apparrell, and the third part was a Woman; The Senat hath often en- 
deavourd to take away the wearing of thoſe high Shooes, but all women 
are ſo paſſionately delighted wich this kind of ſtate that no Law can 
weane them from it : A Story runns of a e Gentleman, who being 
extremely cnamord with one of them ind for a nights lodging for 
ſo many Crownes, but in the morning finding her ſo low and little from 
what ſhe had appeerd the day before he wold pay her but the one half 
E what he had —_—— , in _ the —— half the Woman that 

d bargaind with him formerly. Among other peculiar Lawes in Venice 
ther is — that limitts the Dowrics of Women , for leſt the Parricians or 
Gentlemen ſhold exhauſt their eſtate, and not be able to live like them- 
ſelfs, they reſtrain the Dowry to 16000. Crownes, ſo that no Senator or 
Nobleman may give more with his Daughter; bur a Plebean marrying 
his Daughter to a Gentleman may give 20000. Crownes. 

The Trade of the Cittie of Venice hath bin ſomwhat declining ſince 
the Portwguas found out the carreer to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, ſor this Cittie was uſd to fetch all thoſe Spices, and other 
Indian Commodities from the Gras Cayro in Egypt, whither they uſd — 
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be carried upon Camells backs, and convoyes of Dromedaries threeſcore 
dayes journey; And fo Venice uſd to diſpence all kind of Indian Mat- 
chandiſes through the Countreys of Chriſtendom , which not only the 
ortaguau, but the Engliſh and Hollander uſe now to tranſport, and may 
be ſayd to be the chief Maſters of the trade, yet ther is no outward ap- 

arance of poverty, or any kind of decay in this ſoft effeminat City, but 
the is ſtill freſh and floriſhing, abounding with all kind of comerce,and 
flowing with all bravery and delight, all which may be had at cheap 
rates; which made thoſe that could not tell how to uſe the pleſures of 
Venice aright,to give out this ſaying of Her 


Venetia,Yenetia chi non te vede non Te pregia, 
Ma, chi tha troppo veduto te deſpregia, 


In Exgliſh thus rendred : 


Venice, Venice, none Thee unſcen can prize, 
Who hath ſecn thee too much, will Thee deſpiſe, 


They ſpeak of an old prophecie , That Venice ſball continue 4 Virein 
watill ber Hucband forſakes ber, meaning the Sea, to whom Pope Alexander 
married her long fince , and the Nuptialls are confirmd and ſolemnly 
revivd evry yeer ; Now ſom obſerve that the Sea in ſom places doth 
not love her ſo deeply as he did , for he beginns to ſhrink = grow ſnal- 
lower in ſom places about her, nor are her tides ſo high; Nor doth the 
Pope who was the Father that gave her to the Sea affect her as much as 
formerly he did, ſpecially ſince the expulſion of the jeſuitts, and that 
She fell a clipping the Temporall poſſeſſions of the Clergie, as ſhall be 
ſhown, which make ſom of her Emulators bode her downtall, fince that 
Father and Husband begin to abandon Her. 

In that notable League of Cambray Pope Julius incited all Chriſten- 
dom againſt her, ſo that her Maydenhead was never more likely to be 
taken than at that time, but by her extraordinary ſubmiſſion She charmd 
the Pope by her 6.Senators whom She ſent diſguiſd ro Rome, and allſo by 
that humble Embaſſie She ſent to Maximilian the Emperour by Antonm 
Fuſtiniano, whole notable Oration was this that followeth , though it be 
not to be found among her Records, 


_—_— Philoſophos, atque ſummos illi temporibus Viros , Invittiffime 
Ceſar, cum eam gloriam que ex ſui ipſius vittoria comparatur, veram, 
firmam , «ternam , immortalemque eſſe affirmarunt , eamque ſupra omnia 
regna, trophes atque triumphos extulerunt minime — manifeſtum , 
certumque eſt; Hec Scipioni Majori tot victortis claro majorem ſplendorems 
quam Africa devitta , & Carthage domita dedit : Nonne hac eadem res 
mag num illum Mac edonem immortalitate donavit ? cum Darius maximo 
prælio ab eo vittus Deos immortales ut regnum ſuum ſtabilirem prec at us eſt, 
uod ſi ſecus ſtatuiſſent ſe non alium Succeſſorem quam tam benig nam ho- 
ftem , tam manſuetum ab illis petere Caſar ille Dictator 4 quo Ceſaris 
cognomentum habes, & e)us fortunam, libertatem , magnificentiam aliaſque 
virtmes obtines, nonne concedendo, remittendo, condonaudo qui in Deorum 


umerum 
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numerem referretur dignus eſt jadicatus ? Denique Senatus populuſque Ro- 
manus ile mundi domitor cujus imperium in Te ſolo eſt, cujuſque amplitudo 
& Majeſt as in Te conſpicitar nonne plures populos ac provincias clementia, 
equitate c manſuetudine quam bello armiſque imperis ſuo ſabjecit ? Yue 
cum ita ſint minimè inter poſtremas laudes id tibi aſcribetur, Ceſar, ſi cum 
victoriam adverſus Yenetos in poteſtate tua habeas, quam humans res Ca- 
dace ſint memor , ea moderat? uti novers, magis ad pacis fludia , quan in- 
certos belli events propenſus ; Quanta enim rerum humanarum incon- 
ftantia ſit , quam incerti caſus , quam dubius , fallax , varius periculiſque 
obnox1us fit mortalium ſtatus externus, priſciſque exemplis oſtendere non 
eſt opus, ſatis ſuperque Reſpublica Veneta docet , que paulo ante florens, 
s, clara, atque ita potens erat, mt ej namen & fama , non Europe 

nibus terminaretur , ſed egregia pompa Africam , Aſiamque percurreret, 
atque in extremis Orbis terrarum finibus mag us cum plauſu reſonaret , Hee 
eadem nunc unico eoque levi adverſs pralio rerum geſtarum gloria orbata, 
opibus fpoliata , lacerata, conculcata atque everſa, omnium rerum ac pre- 
— Conſilii egens ita corruit ut omnis priſtine virtutis imago con- 
ſenserit , onniſque armorum ardor defferbuerit , Sed falluntur , falluntur 
proculdubio Calli ſi hac proprie virtuti tribuunt; Antebac enim Veneti gra- 
vioribus incommods agitati, maxims detrimentis cladibuſque perculſi 
atque attriti, nunquam animum abjecerunt, ne tum quidem cum iwgents peri- 
culo cum ſeviſſimo Turcarum Tyranno multos annos bella geſſerunt , imo 
ſemper ex vitts H ictores fatti ſunt ; Idem & nunc ſperaſſent niſs Majeſtatis 
tua tremendo nomine, copiarumpue tuarum vivids invittique virtute audi- 
ta , ita omnium animi concidiſſant, ut nulla non modd vincendi, ſed ne ob- 
ſiſtend/ quidem ſpes relicta ſit; —— armis ab ectis in Majeſtatis tua 
incredibili clementia, vel potins divina pietate ſpem omnem locavimus , 
quam nos noſtris rebus perditis inventures minime diffidimus : Itaque 
Principis , Senatus , Populuſy, Veneti nomine humili devotione ſupplices 
oramws , obteſtamur , atque obſecramus , ut clementia tus oculss res noſtr as 
afflictas aſpicere d gneru, tiſy, ſalutarem medicinam 2 omnes pac is 
eges, quas tu nobis imp Heu amplectemur, omnes, juſt as , 22 OF ab 
equitate rationeg, minime alienas ducemus; Sed forſan qui nobs ipſit 
mulitam imponamus, digni ſumus : Ad te verum & legitimum Principem 
omnia quecungque Majores noſtri Sacro Imperio & Auſtria Ducatui ademe- 
runt, redtunt, quibus ut decentiùs veniant amnia quacunque in Continente 
peſſidemus ad ung imus quarum rerum juribus quocunque mode partis cedi- 
mas; Preterea, quotansis tus Majeſtati &r legitimus Imperii Suceſſoribus 
in perpetuum quing ents auri pondo tributi nomine pendemws , —— , de- 
cretis, legibus, preceptiſh, tus libenter abtemperabimus. Defende nos quaſo 
ab illorum cam quibus paulo ante arma noſtra conjunximus inſolentia, quos 
nunc ſeviſſimos hoſtes experimur , qui nihil aliud expetunt quam Veneti 
nominis interitum; Tua iſta clementia conſervats Te lirbi noſtre Paren- 
tem, Genttorem, Condtoremg, appellabimus , Ingentia tua beneficia in An- 
nales referemus , libers noſtris perpetno memorabimus , Nec vero parva 
hec erit ad laudes twas acceſſio Te primum eſſe ad cujus pedes Veneta Reſ- 
publica ſupplex ſe humi proſternat, cui cervices ſupponat, quem velut Deum 
cals delapſumcolat, revertatur, obſervet : Si Deus optimus maximus cam 
mentem 
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mentem Majoribus noſtris dediſſet , ut Res aliorum now attingere non ſtu. 
duiſſent , — — gloria plena reliqaa Europa — 
long? ſuperarat , que nunc in ſqualore , ſordibus & fetore langueſcens, 
ignominia, probr Atfermis ladibris a1que contumelia referta nico mo- 
ments omnium vittoriarum laudem ami ſit; Sed ut unde incepit co mea re- 
vertatur Oratio , in tua poteſtate eſt, Caeſar, Fenetis tus ignoſcends c 
condonando nomen landemg, comparare qua nems wnquam V inc ende ma- 
jorem ſplendidiortmque adeptas eſt; Hoc monamentum nulla vetuſt as, nulla 
antiquitas , nullus temporis curſus t memoria hominum delebit, ſed omnia 
ſeculaTe piam, clementem, omnium principum elorioſiſſimum predicabunt, 
confitebuntsr : Nos tai Venisi quod vivimus, quod aur celefles carpimus, 
quod hominum comercio fruimur id onne tus virtati, falicmati, clemen- 


tiæque tribuimus. 


Though this pittifull Speech be not to be found among the Records of 
this lic, yet it is kept to this day in the Archives of the Empire, and be 
cauſe it is ſo temarkable a one we hold it not amiſſe to render it inEngliſh, 


Oſt invincible Emperour, the ancient Philoſophers, and the great 
Men of their times did not err in their opinions when they eſteemd 
that glorie which one gaines by a Conqueſt over himſelf to be the 
trueſt, the moſt firm , and beſt of victories, and to exceed all other 
acqueſts, achievements, trophyes and triumphs; This pourchaſd Scipio 
Major more honor, and made him more illuſtrious than by debelling of 
Afric , and daunting the proud Cittie of Carthage Did not the ſame 
kind of victorie make that great Macedonian immortall, when King Da- 
rims — diſcomfired by him prayed the Immortall Gods that they 
wold eſtabliſh his Kingdom, which if they pleaſd to ordain otherwiſe he 
deſird no better Succeſſor than ſo mild an Enemy, and gentle a Con- 
queror. That Ceſar the Dictatot, from whom you have your ſirname, 
and whoſe fortune, liberaliry , magnificence and other high virtues you 
inherit, was not he judgd worthy to be placd among the Gods for his 
clemency, conceſſions, gentlenes and mercy? Laſtly,the Senat and peeple 
of Rome who were the tamers of the World, whoſe Empire is now ſoly in 
you, and whoſe amplitude and Majeſty doth ſo ſhine in you, did not they 
reduce more Nations to their obedience by their juſtice, equity and man- 
ſuetude than by wart and arms*-Since this is a know truth, O Cæſar, it will 
not be the leaſt of your glories , fince that you have the victorie ore the 
Venetians now in your hands and power, to call to mind how frayl all 
humane things are, and conſequently to uſe your victoty with modera- 

tion, and to incline more to the ſtudy of peace, than the doubefull events 
of warr ; for how inconſtant all mundane affaires are, how caſual, various, 

falſe and flattering , how obnoxious the ſtate of Mortalls is to hazard 

and danger, I ſhall not need to illuſtrat either by new or old examples; 

The Venetian Commonwealth ſhewes ir ſufficiently , which being a 

little while agoe floriſhing and ſplendid , illuſtrious and renowned, and 

ſo powerfull that her name and renown was not contented to be bounded 

within the precincts of Euripe only, but it paſſd over to Afric and Aſs, 

and 
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and rebounded with no ordinary applauſe in the extremeſt of the 
World: This, this Republic is now by one and that but a lebe battail 
deprivd of the glory of all her Tropheys, She is bereft of her wealth , 
torn as it were in pecces and trampled upon, daunted and overcom, being 
deſtitut of all things ſpecially of L,ſo that the image of her former 
virtues are faded and allmoſt utterly defacd,and her wonted heat in arms 
quite — — For in former times the Venetians being — — with 
greater calamities, and haraſſd with worſe miſeries, ill ſ es and miſ- 
torrunes, yet they never loſt their ſpirits , no not then when with infinite 
loſſes, dangers and hazards they bore up for many yeers againſt that moſt 
cruell ryrant the Turk; nay from being overcom __ conquerors 
afterwards , They might hope the like now, but the redouted name of 
your Majeſty, and the invincible vertu of your military forces being un- 
derſtood, . hearts are ſo dejected, that ther is little left us to reſiſt, 
much leſſe to overcom; But they are deceav d, yea mightily deceav d 
if the French atttibute any thing of this to their valour. Therefore all 
Armes being caſt away we place all our hopes in the rare clemency , er 
rather the Divine piety of your imperiall =—_ : And in thename of 
the Prince, the Senat and peeple of rice, with humble devotion and 
in moſt ſupplicant maner we pray, beſeech and implore that you wold 
vouchſafe ro behold with the countenance of compaſhen our moſt af- 
flicted condition, and to apply ſom comfortable remedy unto them 
All the Laws of peace that you ſhall impoſe upon us, we will embrace, 
we ſhall obey all juſt, and equitable comands not ſwarving from 
reaſon ; But haply we deſerve that we lay a neceſſity upon our ſelf, that 
all things may return to you as tru and lawfull Prince that which our 
progenitors took from this ſacred Empire, and theDukedom of Auſtria, 
which that ir may be don more handſomly , we add whatſoever we 
poſſeſſe in the continent, we yeeld, notwithſtanding any rites we 
can clayme untothem. Moreover we are willing to pray every yeer to 
your Majcſty , and the lawfull ſucceſſors of the Empire 500 weight of 
Gold in lieu of tribut, and we are ready to obey all Decrees , Manats, 
Precepts or Lawes, that come from your Majeſty. Defend us there- 
fore from thoſe , we beſeech you, with whom we lately joyned our 
armes, who we find now to be moſt cruell enemies, which ſtudy no- 
thing more then the utter rum of the Venetian name; Being ed 
by this : our clemency we ſhall call you our farther, and parent, our pro- 
tector and founder , and we ſhall digeſt theſe your mighty benefits into 
our annalls, and our late Nephews, ſhall be ever mindfull of them And 
truly this will be no (mall acceſſion of glory to you, that you were the 
firſt before whom the Republic of Venice did preſent her ſe „to whom 
ſhe layed down her neck, whom ſhe adores, and reverenceth as ſom 
God decended from Heaven. If Almighty God had given our An- 
ceſtros that mind that they had not middled ſo much with other mens 
things, our republic had ſurpaſſ'd by this time all the Citties of Europe, 
whereas ſhe is now forlorn and ſqualid , coverd over with aſhes, igno- 
miny and ſhame, having in a moment as it were had her beauty blaſted, 
and becom a derifion to all Nations, and loſt the glory of all her former 
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menten Majoribus noſtris dediſſet , ut Res aliorum now attingere non ſtu. 
duiſſent , jam noſtrs Reſpublica gloria plena religues Europe civitates 
long? ſuperarat , que nunc in ſqualore , ſordibus & fetore langweſcens, 
ignominia , probrog, deformis ludibrio atque contumelia referta nico mo- 
ments omnium vittoriarum laudem amiſit; Sed ut unde incepit co mea re- 
vertatur Oratio , in tua poteſtate eſt, Ceſar, Venetis tuis ignoſcends c- 
condonando nomen landemy, comparare qua nems unquam Yincends ma- 
jorem ſplendidiortmque adept eft , Hoc monumentum nulla vetuſt as, nulls 
antiquitas , nullus temporis curſus ꝰ memoria hominum delebit , ſed omnia 
ſecula Te piam, clementem, omnium principum elorioſiſſimum prædicabunt, 
conſtebuntur: Nos tai Yeniti quod vivimus, quod aur as — carpimus, 
quod hominum comercio fruimur id mne tus virtuti , falicitati, clemen- 


tiæque tribui mau. 
Though this pitrifull Speech be not to be found among the Records of 


this c, yer it is kept to this day in the Archives of the Empire, and be 
cauſe it is ſo temarkable a one we hold it not amiſſe to render it inEngliſh, 


Oft invincible Emperour, the ancient Philoſophers, and the great 

Men of their times did not err in their opinions when they eſteemd 
that glorie which one gaines by a Conqueſt over himſelf to be the 
trueſt, the moſt firm , and beſt of victories, and to exceed all other 
acqueſts, achievements, trophyes and triumphs; This pourchaſd Scipis 
Mejor more honor, and made him more illuſtrious than by debelling of 
Afric , and daunting the proud Cittie of Carthage Did not the ſame 
kind of victorie make that great Macedonian immortall, when King Da. 
rixs being diſcomfited by him prayed the Immortall Gods that they 
wold eſtabliſh his Kingdom , which if they pleaſd to ordain otherwiſe he 
deſird no better Succeſſor than ſo mild an Enemy, and gentle a Con- 
queror. That Ceſar the Dictatot, from whom you have your ſirname, 
and whoſe fortune, liberaliry , magnificence and other high virtues you 
inherit, was not he judgd worthy to be placd among the Gods for his 
clemency, conceſſions, gentlenes and mercy? Laſtly,the Senat and peeple 
of Rome who were the tamers of the World, whoſe Empire is now ſoly in 
you,and whoſe amplirude and Majeſty doth fo ſhine in you, did not they 
reduce more Nations to their obedience by their juſtice, equity and man- 
ſuetude than by warr and arms · Since this is a know truth, O Ceſar,it will 
not be the leaſt of your glories , fince that you have the victorie ore the 
Venetians now in your hands and power, to call to mind how frayl all 
humane things are, and conſequently to uſe your victoty with modera- 
tion, and to incline more to the ſtudy of peace, than the doubtfull events 
of watt; for how inconſtant all mundane affaires are, how caſual, various, 
falſe and flattering , how obnoxious the ſtate of Mortalls is to hazard 
and danger, I ſhall not need to illuſtrar either by new or old examples; 
The Venetian Commonwealth ſhewes ir ſufficiently , which being a 
little while agoe floriſhing and ſplendid , illuſtrious and renowned, and 
ſo powerfull that her name and renown was not contented to be bounded 
within the ptecincts of Europe only, but it paſſd over to Afric and Aſs, 

and 
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and rebounded with no ordinary applauſe in the extremeſt of the 
World : This, this Republic is now by one and that but a lebe battail 
deprivd of the glory of all her Tropheys, She is bereft of her wealth, 
rorn as it were in pecces and trampled upon, daunted and overcom,being 
deſtitut of all things ſpecially of Councel, ſo that the image of her former 
virtues are faded and allmoſt utterly defacd, and her wonted heat in arms 
quite allayed. For in former times the Yenetians being oppreſſed with 
greater calamities, and haraſſd with worſe miſeries, ill ſucceſſes and miſ- 
torrunes, yer they never loſt their ſpirits , no not then when with infinite 
loſſes,dangers and hazards they bore up for many yeers againſt that moſt 
cruell ryrant the Turk; nay from being overcom oy conquerors 
afterwards , They might hope the like now, but the redouted name of 
your Majeſty, and the invincible vertu of your military forces being un- 
derſtood, their hearts are ſo dejected, that ther is little left us to reſiſt, 
much leſſe to overcom; Bur they are deceav'd , yea mightily deceav d 
if the French attribute any thing of this ro their valour. Therefore all 
Armes being caſt away we place all our hopes in the rare clemency , or 
rather the Divine piety of your imperiall Majeſty : And in the name of 
the Prince, the Senat and peeple of Venice, with humble devotion and 
in moſt ſupplicant maner we pray, beſeech and implore that you wold 
vouchſafe ro behold with the countenance of compaſhen our moſt af- 
flicted condition, and to apply ſom comfortable remedy unto them 
All the Laws of peace that you ſhall impoſe upon us, we will embrace, 
we ſhall obey all juſt, honeſt and equitable comands not ſwarving from 
reaſon ; But haply we deſerve that we lay a neceſſity upon our ſelf, that 
all things may return to you as tru and lawfull Prince that which our 
progenitors rook from this ſacred Empire, and the Dukedom of Asſtris, 
which that it may be don more handſomly , we add whatſoever we 
poſſeſſe in the continent, we yeeld, notwithſtanding any rites we 
can clayme untothem. Moreover we are willing to pray every ycer to 
your Majcſty , and the lawfull ſucceſſors of the Empire 300 weight of 
Gold in lieu of tribut, and we are ready to obey all Decrees , Manats, 
Precepts or Lawes, that come from your Majeſty. Defend us there- 
fore from thoſe , we beſeech you, with whom we lately joyned our 
armes, who we find now to be moſt cruell enemies, which ſtudy no- 
thing more then the utter ruin of the Venetian name; Being ed 
by this: our clemency we ſhall call you our farther, and parent, our pro- 
tector and founder , and we ſhall digeſt theſe your mighty benefits into 
our annalls, and our late Nephews, ſhall be ever mindfull of them : And 
truly this will be no (mall accefſion of glory to you, that you were the 
firſt before whom the Republic of Venice did preſent her ſe „to whom 
ſhe layed down her neck, whom the adores , and reverenceth as ſom 
God decended from Heaven. If Almighty God had given our An- 
ceſtros that mind that they had not middled ſo much with other mens 
things, our republic had ſurpaſſ d by this time all the Citties of Europe, 
whereas ſhe is now forlorn and ſqualid, coverd over with aſhes, igno- 
miny and ſhame, having in a moment as it were had her beauty blaſted, 
and becom a derifion to all Nations, and loſt the glory of all her former 
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victories z But that my ſpeech may return where it began, it lieth in 
your power O Ceſar, that pardoning and abſolving your Yenetians 
you pourchaſe now to your ſelf a name and glory then which never any 
got a greater by conqueſt or victory. This Monument no age, no time, 
no antiquity or cours of mortall things ſhall ever deface out of our me- 
mories, but all Ages ſhall confeſſe, declare, and proclaime you to be 
the moſt pious , and moſt glorious of all Princes, We your Yenetians 
ſhall aſcribe it to your goodneſſe, that we live and breath the celeſtiall 
air, that we have the converſation of men, we impute it all to your vertu, 
felicity, and clemency. 

This was the lamentable ſpeech , that the mayden Republic breath'd 
out before the Emperour Maximilian, by the mouth of her Ambaſſador 
Amonio Jaſtiniano ; but tis known that Mayds have teares at will,there- 
fore moſt men thought theſe words were not cordiall but meer com- 
plements, and to temporize, yet they produced a peace, and tis 
4 cheap peace that is got by a complement ; but this ſubmiſſion the Re- 
public made was partly recompencd , by a generous and pious act ſhe 
did in refuſing the help, and Auxiliaries which the Turk offered her ſo 
earneſtly in thoſe her extremities. About Addua the receavd the mor- 


tall'ſt blow that ever ſhe had, and it was like to have bin as fatall to her as 


Canna to the Romans, or Pavia to the French King; The Genoways alſo 
brought her once to a low ebb, fo that ſhe ſent very low propoſalls to 
him, which he refuſing , ſhe made vertu of neceſſity , and reinforcing 
her ſelf ſoundly bangd him. 

Before I part with this Aan City, I will make a pa- 
rallel betwixt her and old Rome, for of all the Citics of 1taly 
thers -none reſemble her more in her conſtitutions and policy, nay ſhe 
is more like old Rome then ame her ſelf as now ſhe is, as if the ſoul of 
old Rome by a Pythagorean kind of meterapluchoſis, were tranſmigra- 
ted into her, ſhe is obdurated with the ſame kind of vigor and vertu as 
old tame; but it ſeemes that ſhe is of a far ſtonger conſtitution , and 
more conſtant in her way of policy; ſom do brand the one to be a 
Sbepheards Town at firſt, and Venice a Fiſher Town ; 'Tis tru that 
Rome is fabled to be ſo, ſo that it might be ſaid , that when the Pope 
came to be her head ſhe was reduced to her firſt principles, for as a 
— — was the founder, ſo a Shepheard ( fpirituall ) is (till her 
p r from utter ruin, otherwiſe ſhe had bin long fince turn d into 
a heap of rubbiſh which had becom her Tomb, So that Providence 
ſeems to have a care of her ſtill , though preſent Rome may be ſayed to be 
bur the monument of her ſelf compard to times paſſd when the was in 
that floriſh wherin Saint A»g»ſtis did wiſh to ſee her; She was then of 
50. miles circumference as Foprſcxe witneſſeth, and ſhe had 500-00. free 
Cirtizens in a famous cenſe that was made in Claudia his time, which 
allowing bur fix to evry family in Women, Children and Servants, came 
to 3. millions of Soules , but She may be ſayed to be now but a Wil- 
dernes in compariſon of that nomber , yet She is eſtcemd to have yet 
bout 14. miles incircuit; Moreover She is much humbled ſince the Church 


came to be her Head, for wheras She was before elevated upon ſeven 
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Hills, She now ſpreads her- ſelf _ a flatt, having deſcended to 
the Plaines of Campus Martius So She who tamd the World ſeemd 
to tame her-ſelf at laſt, and falling under her own weight grew to be a 
prey to Time, who with his iron teeth conſumes all bodies at laſt, making 
all things both animat and inanimat which have their being under that 
changcling the Moon to be ſubject unto corruption and diſſolution. 


A Parallel twixt the Goverment of old Rome 


and Venice. 


He greateſt thing wherin old Rome differs from Venice, is, that 

after Kings or Souverain Princes Rome was governd by Conſulls, 

but here clean contrary, after Conſslls a Doge or Princely Head 
came to govern , yet doth he carry ſtill the badg of a Conſul in the veſt 
upon his back. Among the Romans Tribanus Celeram he who had the 
comand of the Cavalrie had the chiefeſt charge, juſt ſo, the Venetians 
uſe to create a Captain General of the Armies in the Continent; and as 
he at Rome defended the King, and Cittie, and was the firſt that aſſalted 
the Enemy, and the laſt that left rhe field, ſo doth the Yenetian General, 
therfore he hath the next place to the Prince himſelf. 

Moreover, a good while paſſd when the Conſsls could not levy 
the cenſe which evty one according to his ſubſtance was bound to pay in 
regard of other more important affaires wherin they were involyd , 
therfore the Cenſors were choſen, ſo calld becauſe their firſt office was 
to gather the cenſe, which was to know the nomber of Cirtizens, and putt 
an eſtimat upon their ſtates, and ſoa tax; afterwards this Magiſtrat did 
grow to that eſteem and uſe, that he came to have authority allſo over 
the maners and cuſtomes of the Romances, and to have Superinten- 
dency both of the Senat, the Cavalry and Gards. In conformity to 
this office ther are ten Cenſors in Venice which are calld vulgarly Gl: dieci 
Savii, the ten Sages, who ſuperviſe not only the cenſe but the Cuſtomes 
allſo of the Cittie; But the Citric encreaſing, and peeple multiplying 
daylic with buſines , Venice did chooſe other Cenſors giving them au- 
thority over the pomp, the food and rayment of the Cittixens; which Ma- 
giſtrats are calld Ia G:#ſt;tis nuova, inſtituted in the time of Remer Zeus, 
who have authority over all Inns, Hoſtries, and Lodgers of Strangers. 

The Romans, pceple ſtill encreaſing, and having Warrs in divers 
places, created in tract of time a new Officerof greater authority whom 
— calld Dictator; from him ther was no appeale to be made, and he 
had in the higheſt way of authority power over the lifes of men: The 
General of the Sea among the Yenerians hath ſom reſemblance with this 
Officer, only with this difference, that he is choſen upon extraordinary 
ocaſions, but as long as he is abroad he hath a Dictatorian power, for 
to what maritim place ſoever he arrives he kath the Keys af the Town 
brought him, with thoſe of any Caſtle or Fortreſſe. Bur here it is ro be 
obſervd, that this Othcer cannot enter Venice with any armed Gallic, 
but as ſoon as he comes to Ifria, which is diſtant 100. miles from _ 
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ar deponito nec citra 


he payes the Mariners and all other Officers their Salaries, and ſo diſ- 
bands them, and returns to Venice with a very few of his retinue : 
This correſponds with the cuſtom of the Romanes , who uſd to reſtrain 
their Generall to paſſe over the river Rubicon by this peremprory comand, 
Imperater , five Miles, = Trams armatus quiſqus, 2 vexillum 

1 | amnem Rubiconem trajicito : Emperour, or 
Seldrer, or Tyrant, whoſoever thos art — off thy armor, elſe croſſe not this 
River. This was the reaſon that 7 ws Caſar was declard Enemy to 
Rome becauſe he had paſſd that River. 

Afterwards in Rome they added to the Dictator Officers calld Magiſtr; 
Equitzm , who ſhold be preſent at all Councells; and in caſe the Di- 
Rator ſhold be ſick They were to execut his office, as being as it were his 
Com and Witneſſes of his virtues : Juſt ſo, the Venetian uſe to 
eek fro Bonaln in evry Army who have the next place to the 
Generall , and muſt be preſent at all Councells, and have a concurrence 
of their opinions before any enterprize. 

Beſides theſe the Yenetians make choice of three of the Patrician 
Order, whom they ſtile Awvegador: de Communi, who reſemble Tribunos 
plabis in, Rome ,, theſe three are rather Sollicitors then Judges for the 
peeple, they are their Interceſſors upon all ocaſions. 

Add herunto that the Romanes thought it fitting to chooſe Officers 
that ſhould have care of the profitt , the ornament and proviſion of the 
Cittie, therfore did they conſtitut divers perſons of probitic , and known 
integrity, and they went all under the name of Ades; The firſt two 
they did chooſe, were to have ſpeciall care of the Temples and Fanes , as 
as allſo of other Fabriques and Ornaments of the Cittie, which Offi- 
cers were ſtiled «Afdiles adium Ther were others calld «Adiles Cu- 
rules, whoſe charge it was to ſuperviſe all Weights and Meſures : Ther 
were others calld Æ diles Cercales, who ſuperviſd all forts of Grain, of 
Oile and ſuch proviſion : In Venice ther are ſundry Officers that may 
be compard to theſe Ediles, Firſt, the Procurators of Saint Mart, who 
have the Superintendence of the Church, and the Treſury therof : Then 
com the Proveditori alla Sanits , which have it in charge to ſee that no 
noiſom and unwholſom things be brought into the Cittie, the generall 
health and incolumity wherot = are roſtudy : Next them are the Pro- 
veditors al Acque , who iſe the Waters, Lakes and Channells 
within and without the Cittie, which they are to ſee ſcowrd and cleanſd: 
Then follow Signore alla Giuſtitia Vecchia, the Lords of the old Juſtice, 
who ſeverely puniſh thoſe that are diſcoverd to have falſe Weights , and 
they ſett reaſonable prizes upon fruits and other things: Then is ther 
another ſort of Ailes calld Proveditori alla farina, that ſuperviſe the 
meſure and the wholſomnes of all kind of Graines, and that they be well 
conditiond: Then is ther another ſort of Edills calld Provediter: all ſale, 
who rent all the Salt pitts, provided that the Cittie be ſervd ar reaſonable 
rates: Then are ther other forts of ¶Ædiles calld Gli Signori alla Ternaria 
Vecchia, who were inſtituted in the time of Giovanni Dandalo,who ſupet- 
viſe the Oil; Then Gl; Signori alla graſſa, who ſuperviſe Cheeſe, Bacon, 
and all ſalt things: Then Signeri del vino, who look to the condition 
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and rates of all kinds of Wines; Then gli Signori di pansi d'oro , who 
take a ſpeciall care that no fraud be uſ d in the making and vending 
of any Gold, Silver, Tiſſue, or Silk ſtuffs , Then you have the Signor: 
della Dogana di mare, which were inſtituted in the of Tomaſo 
Mocenigo, whoſe charge is to look to the freight of all ſorts of Ships and 
Gallies, if they go laden with any Marchandize, and overlook that the 
Republick be not coſned in her impoſts ; Laſtly, ther be a fort of 
Ediles calld delle Region veccbie, who have it comitted to their charge 
that in caſe any Ambaſſador com, or any forren Prince into the City, 
they are to ſee that he be entertaind, and defrayd by the publick expence 
of S. Marke. 

The Romances had alſo Officers calld 2Zueſftores, who receav'd and di- 
ſtribured the public treaſure, and they were calld ſo «6 — pe- 
canis, from making ſearch after moneys , ſo in Venice ther are ſuch 
Officers calld Camerlingli, who have the very fame charge. And as 
the Queſtors in Rame were to accompanic the Emperour or 
to keep account of the publick Salaries , and Treaſures ; ſo the Yexe- 
tians when War uſe to ſend their Camerlinghi to the Army, 
who are always pteſent wich the Generall, and do nor only adminiſter 
the public ſtock , bur ſuperviſe all and bootics taken trom the 
enemy. In Rome ther were Queſtors allſo in times of ; ſo likewiſe 
in all the Cities belonging to the Republick, ther are ſuch Queſtors who 
have power to recover, ſpend and pay the Public deniers , whereof 
they uſe to ſend a particular account to the Senat with the Treaſure 
that remaines unſpent; In reſemblance to theſe Roman Queſtors, ther 
are divers other Officers in the Republic of Yenice, as gl: Governatori 
dell entrate they who receave the public Revenues of the Signorie, with 
all ſorts of Gabells and Impoſitions. Ther are alſo / —— I 
conti, who are as it were the Auditors Generall, and look to all public 
accounts that belong to the R ic. Ther is Ls Dogana da terra, 
and Z'Yſats, whereof the one lookes to all commodities imported, the 
other to all exported, Ther is an Office alſo calld the Meſſetaris , who 
takes up two in the hundred in ſale of all ſtable goods, as well within as 
without the City. 

But thoſe Queſtors which are Paymaſters , are only the three 
Chambers the tre camere de monti, the old, the new, and the ſubſidiary 
Mount, who daily disburſe and pay moneys. 

Beſides theſe ther were among the Rem, otherQueſtors calld 
Aue ſfores Candidati , ſo called becauſe they went clad in white, whoſe 


Office was to read in the Senat all kind of Letters that were of any 


moment. The Chancellor of Fenice reſembleth this Queſtor, who is 
of the rank of Citizens, and of mighty ——— men z becauſe 
he only while he lives, can ſee, know and underſtand all things that is 
agirated in the Senat, although the moſt ſecrer tranſactions , He m 
a Senatorian habit, and is held a moſt honorable perſon, a he be 

not of the Patrician and noble Order. 
It is time now to ſpeak of the Derem vues, who, all other Magiſtrates 
being caſheerd in the City of Raue, were created to have the — 
upe- 
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ſuperintendent power of all things z every one of theſe was uſed to fir 
upon the Tribunall ren dayes, and determine all matters, and they were 
uſed to ſucceed one another; In imitation hereof the Yenetians have the 
ſame Magiſtrates who jump with thoſe of Rome both in nomber and 
authority, which is vulgarly calld / Conſigho di Dieci, the Councell of 
ten; That in Rome dur d for a yeer, and ſo doth this, both of them were 
without appeal unleſſe it be in Venice to the Colledg, and then a buſines is 
ſayd to go 4 laltra mane. In this Rome and Venice differ, that this kind 
of Magiſtrate in the one was of ſhort continuance, and quickly periſh- 
ed, but this in Venice hath for many hundr'd ycers continued to the 

wellfare and ſafety of the City; when the Decemviri in Rome were 
created all other Officers ceaſd, it is otherwiſe here; thoſe governd 
only for ten days, and of theſe three are choſen every moneth , which 
are calld gli tre Capi ; one of them alone hath no power to judee or refer, 
but he muſt have another to joyn with him, but in both Cittics they 
were advancd to the Decemwirat who precelld others in experience and 
age, in probity and known ſufficiency. 

There were allſo a long time after the foundation of Rome Officers 
elected called Pretors, for the ſtory relates the Citty ſtood 390 yeers 
before any was created; The Wars were the cauſe of the election of 
this Magiſtrate , becauſe in the confuſion of Armes the Conſulls could 
not — all buſineſſes, therefore ther were other Judges created calld 
Prator; Of theſe Pretors ther were among the Ancients three ſorts, 
Urban , Forenſes, or Provinciales , The firſt determind controverſies 
betwixt Cittizens and Tounſmen ,; The ſecond ſort decided Caſes twixt 
Cirtizens and Countreymen, and the third went to the Government 
of Provinces ; fo likewiſe in the Republic of Venice ſuch Pretors arc 
created, and in the ſame degree of Order; The Pretores Vrbani are repre- 
ſenred by thoſe that are of the Corti de petitione, and other Offices, 
which determine all differences twixt Citizens; I he Pretores Forenſes 
are thoſe that preſide in the ci calld del Foraſtiero, and the Pro- 
vinciall Prators are repreſented by thoſe who go up and down the Domi- 
nions and Cities that are under the obedience of the Republic, & they are 
calld Pretors or Podeſta. The firſt Officers in this kind were del Peritione, 
and they were ſufficient at firſt to 'di{patch all forts of diff-rences, but 
afrerwards in proces of time , buſineſſes augmenting with the Age 
and ſtrength of the Signorie, ther were divers other Mag ſtrates of the 
ſame kind created. The Fwdic: de Petitione determind all Sutcs as tar 
as 1000 Ducketts, ot any above 30. They cauſe all aines to be per- 
formed; They tax the allowance of Pupills for their ſuſtenance , and 
— e they be within the precincts of the Procurators of 

Mark. 

Ther be other Officers ſtild Guidici al officio del mobile , they de- 
termine all Controverſies and Cauſes 30 Ducketts upwards that 
happen about moveables, and perſonall Eſtates. Ther are ale Judges 
examiners ; Ther be other Officers calld Cateveri, which is much of 
the ſame nature though inferior in degree to the Camerlinghi; Ther 
is another Officer calld I pie vege, who takes Cognizance of all 

con- 
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Contracts tending to Uſury , this Officer hath all ſo care of the public 
ways ; Ther be other Officers calld Syndicks , which ſupervize all 
public expences ; Ther be others calld Sopragefald;, who put in exe- 
cution the ſentences that are paſſ d by other Judges, and fell the goods 
brought in by ſentence of the Court ; And becauſe ſom error may 
ariſe in the ſale of ſuch goods, ther another Office calld de Superiori, 
who are to cenſure the Acts of the Soprageſtaldi ; To theſe may be 
added the Conſulls and Sepra Conſoli, who are peculiar Officers rouch- 
ing Marchants affaires, and carry the buſines ſo that a bankrupt cannot 
be utterly ruind. The laſt kind of Pretor is del Foreftiers, who 
determines differences twixt Yenetians and Forener, or twixt Fore- 
wer and Ferener. All controverſies touching Rents of Houſes go 
before theſe Judges, as allſo touching the hyre of Shipps and 


Barkes. 
The Romanes had alſo certaine Officers calld Centumviri, in Analogy 


to whom the Republic hath Conſilis di guarencte, or the Councell of 40, 
and hence it may be ſayd that the diviſion ſprung it being of three 
Orders, vi. two upon civill Cauſes, and the third upon Criminall; 
Touching c:vill Cauſes the one is calld ia vece his, before whom all 
Cauſes com from the 4aditori weeehi , whereof former mention hath 
bin made; the other is calld la p#ov4 created by the Piſan Law, where all 
Cauſes that are incroducd into the Court by the Auditpri nuovi are deci- 
ded ; But in tract of time controverſies multiplying together with the 
peeple, i Collegio de went! — of 20 Sages were adjoynd to 
it, who take cognizance of differences as far as 300 Duckets; and laſtly 
the Colledg of twelve was added, who ſhold terminat all Sutes as far 
as 100 Crownes : So the Cestumviri in Rome were divided to fower 
Councells , whence came the ſaying Fudicium quadruplex , who uſd 
to mecte in fore Ducario, and in ancient times in the Church of Saint 
Julia, which places were fo contiguous, that they could overheare one 
another as Quintilias obſerves. Theſe Counſells of 40 have three heads 
or Preſidents of their order, who for two moneths have the precedenc 
of the reſt, and introduce the Cauſes which are to be handled ; they cal 
lotts in three Boxes, whereof one is in favor, the other clean con- 
trary, and the third nor one nor the other, which is call'd 0 
Syncero. 

The Raman had alſo foure men who had care of the Streets, and 
the ſame officers are in Venice, who are calld Proveditori di Comwn, 
whole care and induſtry is to keep the Streets well repaird , with the 
Bridges, whereof ther is nete upon 1000 of all ſorts , with other public 
places; but whereas ther were foure officers in Rae of this nature, 
ther ate but three in Venice, yet they have many for their ſubſtituts. More- 
over ther were in Rowe three officers who ſupervizd the Coines of 
_ = Silver,ther are the ſame number in Yemice, who ate Provediters 

eccha. 

After all theſe com the Prefects or Captains that are appointed for 
the goverment of Citties abroad , who may be firely compard to the 
Pre ** — and their office 3 


— — — 
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They have care of the Walls of the Cittie, with the Gates thereof, and 
upon any inſurtection they have power to rayſe and aſſemble the Inhabi- 
rants of the place to ſuppreſſe it; they ſett the Cards, and look to all 
things that tend to conſervation and outward ſecurity of the Cittie. 
Ther were allſo in Rowe Officers calld Fræfecti vittuwm , that had care 
to ſee the place well provided with Victualls, and prevent famine by 
bringing in Corn and other neceſſaties from abroad; ſo in Yenice ther 
mens choſen that have the like charge, which are called Prodvedi- 
tori alle biade, and upon extraordinary ocafions ther are other two added 
to them calld S#prs proveditori, bur theſe kind of Officers may be rankd 
more properly among the «Adiles. | 

Laſtly, the Romans had an Officer calld the Præfeclus Vigiliarum 
who had care to prevent all fyrings of Houſes, and it any happend to ſup- 
preſſe and extinguiſh it, before it ſhold ſpread further, as allſo to take 
cognizance of burglaries, thefts and robberies don in the night time; So 
the Republic of Venice, who hath bin induſtrious to ſearch into all Lawes, 
holding it no diſparagment to imitat any that may tend to her bettet 

Wellfare , have ten Gentlemen elected, who are divided to two parts, 
but both calld Signer di notte; To the one five are brought all Civill 
cauſes, to the other all Criminal that have relation to the night; The 
office of theſe is to ſecure evry one in his own Precinct, and prevent that 
the obſcurity of the night do not procure dommage to any body, to pre- 
vent murthers, and breaking into Houſes. 


Of the Precintts or Sextaries of the ( ittie 
of Venice. 


Ow the whole Cittie is divided to 6. Precincts, vi. Caſtello, 

S. Marco, Canareio, S. Paols , S. Croce and Derſoduro Under 

Caſtello ther are S. Pietro, S. Biaſio, S. Martino, $.Gio: Baptiſts 

in Bragora, S. Antonino, S. Trinitd , S. Severo, S. Procolo, S. Gio: di 
nuove, S. Maria Formoſa, S. Marina, S. Leone, and the Church of the 
Dominican Fryers, S. Franceſcs della vigna, S. Antonio, SS. Giovanni t Pas- 
Io, S. Franceſco di Paola, and the Nunnes of that Order, S. Maria delleFir- 
gine, S. Daniele, S. Auna, S. Cioſeppe, S. Maria Celeſte, S. Sepolchro, S. Loren- 
, S. Giovanni Laterano,and S. Zacc heria, with other Churches of S. Gio. 

Forlani, di SS. Filippo , © Giacopo, and of S. Georgio of Greece. 

In S. Marks Precin ther is S. Marks Church her- ſelf, S. Gemmians, 
S. Moiſe, S. Maria Sobenigo, S. Mauritio, S. Vitale, S. Samuele, S. Angelo, 
S. Benedetto, S. Paterniano, S. Fantino, S. Luca, S. Salvatore, S. Bar- 
telmes, S. Julians, and S. Baſſo : S. _— S. Salvatore, with Nunnes 
of that Order; S. Rocco, Santa Margherita, S. Theodoro, S. Maria di 
Conſolatione, S. Maria di Breglis, and the School of Fuſtitia. 

In Canareio ther are S. Lucia, S. Gieremia, SS. Ermacorn , and Forts- 
nato, S. Maria Madalens , F. Marciale, S. Foſca , S. Felice, S. Sofia, 
SS, Apoſtoli, S. Canciano , S. Maria nuova, S. Gio Chryſoſtomo , and 
S. Leonardo; De frati S. Fobbs, S. (Maria de Servi , S. Maria del 
| orte, 
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horto, S. Maria de Crocecchieri, with the Nunnes of 5. Lucia, 
S. Catarina, Corpo di Chriſto, S. Luigi, S. Gyrolamo, and S. ta- 
ria de miracoli. 

In the Precincts of Saint Paul ther ate theſe Pariſhes, S. Paolo, 
S. Tomaſo, S. Stefano Confeſſore, S. Agoſtino, S. Ubaldo, S. A polli- 
nare, S. Sylveſtro, S. Gio: Eleemoſinario, S. Mates, S. Ciaceps, Frati 
di S. Maria, and Frati minori. 

In Santa Croce ther are theſe Pariſhes , S. Croce , S. Simeon pro- 
feta, SS. Simon , S. Guida A poſtolo, S. Gio : decolato „S. Giacops 
del Orio, S. Euſtaſio , S. Maria mater Domini, S. Caſſans, S. Nicols 
di Talentino, the Nunnes of S. Croce, S. Andrea, S. Chiara. But 
it is to be obſervd that in ſom Precincts ſom lands are included, with 
Churches belonging to Monaſteries, as S. Helena, S. Andres della Cer- 
toſs, S. Georgis Maggiore, S. Clemente, S. Maria delle gratie , S. Spi- 
rito, S. Franceſco dal diſerto, S. Ciacopo di paludo, S. Nicols di Lito, 
S. — ff della pace, S. Michaele, S. Georgio in Alga, S. Angelo 
di concordia, S. Seconds, with the Nunnes of S. Servolo, with other 
of S. Eraſmo, S. LA aro, LA vetto nuovo, Laaretto vecchio. 

Laſtly, in Dorſaduro ther are theſe Pariſhes, S. Nicols, S. Rafaele, 
S. Baſilio, S. Margherita, S. Pantaleone, S. Barnaba , SS. Gervaſa 
and Barnabs, S. Portaſio, S. Aeneſe, SS. Vito and Modeſto , S. Gre- 
gorio , S. Enfemia della Giudeca , Frati di S. Giacops della Gindeca, 
Il Redentore, S. Gio : della Gindeca, S. Sebaſtians, I Carmeni, Maris 
della curits, the Nunnes of S. Biaſio Catoldo , S. Croce della Gindeca, 
SS. Ceſmo Damiano, Le Convertite, S. Marta, S. Maria Maggiore, 
lo Spirits Santo, Ogm Santi, la Trinita, le Citelle, Abbatie & Pris- 
at, S. Georgio Maggiore, S. Nicolo di Lito, S. Gregorio, S. Giovanni 
della Giudeca, S. Tomaſo di Borgeg non, S. Andrea della Certoſa, 
S. Helena, S. Gio: del Templo , Ia Trinits , la Miſericordia, S. Gio: 
Evangeliſta,S. Gio: Lateraro,In the Precin of Dorſadurs the Jeſuitts 
had neſted themſelfs untill they were thruſt out. 

Ther are divers rich Hoſpitalls allſo in Venice, the firſt is di Gieſs 
Chriſto 4 S. Antonio, di S. Pietro ? S. Paols, della pieta, della caſa di 
Dio, 4 S. Martino a 1 Croceccheri, alla Miſericordia , alla Carits, 
45S. Cie Evanetliſta, 4 S. Croce, a S. Antirea, 4 S. Vito, al volte 
Santo, 4 S. Ubaldo, a S. Raffaele, a S. Gio: Paolo all incurabili, S. La- 
Tv, lebocole, Lad aretie vecc hie, LAaretio nuove, ill Soccorſo, & 
quello de Mendicantt, Ther's no place on Earth where ther is greater 
proviſion for poor Maydens, in ſo much that evry yeer ther are great 
nombers married out of the common ſtock , and they the Mayds of 
Saint Atari, or della Carita, della Miſericordia,di S. Gio: Evangeliſta, 
di San Rocco, or di San Teodoro, oe. 

Herrin allſo Venice doth imitat her Mother Rowe, whoſe principall 

endeavour was to pourchaſe an opinion of piety and holines among 
all peeple , that by that bayt they might com under Her obedience 
the ſooner , So that She hath in Churches, Monaſteries, Nunneries, 
and Hoſpitalls neer upon 160. Nor do belceve that he is much wide 
of the mark who made an eſtimat of the revenue of the Venetian 
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Church both in the Continent,and Iſlands to be above two Millions 
of Crowns. 

Beſides old Rome, Venice did likewiſe borrow ſomthing of the 
Greek Comon-wealths her Neighbours allſo , as will appear to any 
that will be curious to make re-ſcarches into the Code and Di- 

eſt of her Lawes; But touching her next Neighbour Athens, 
by dabbling too much with the Sea, and fortaking her intcreſts 
in the Continent, undid her ſelf , But the Citty of Venice had con- 
trary ſucceſſe, for the Sea made Her, and quickned Her induſtry, 
it made Her turn neceſſity into induſtry, for, juſt as the Hollander, 
She having at firſt no Land to manure, fell a plowing up the Sca, 
and by putting a bridle in Neptune mouth, She forcd by art a man- 
fion tor her ſelf out of thoſe places which fiſh ſhold naturally inha- 
bit ; ſo that in the mideſt of the ſalt Surges, and Billowes of the 
Hadriatic Sea She may be ſayd to be- Medii immerſabilis and. 

The main inſtruments — — this Republic ate the Gentry, 
for the Venetian do call thoſe Gentlemen that have a ſhare in the 
Government of this Common-wealth, vi. thoſe that have au- 
thority to cle the publick Magiſtrats , and have a capacity them- 
ſelfs to be elected. This prerogative is given unto them by their 
birth, ſo as whoſoever are of noble Parents (now theſe words 
Noble and Gentleman are ſynonimas amongſt them ) is accoun- 
ted noble, and may at a certain time and manner limited by 
the Lawes, enter into the great Councell, where the ordinary electi- 
on of Magiſtrats is made , Into this rank are receavd either thoſe , 
who having bin the chief Inhabitants of the Cittie, and bein 
moſt famous for Vertue or Wealth, have from the beginning had 
the managing of public affaires; or allſo thoſe who for ſom notable 
exploits or worthy. act don in the ſervice of the Repwbl'c arc at 
ſundry times, and upon ſpeciall occaſions admitted thereunto, 
who for the moſt part have bin of the chicf, and nobleſt Familys, 
or ſom other place ſubject to the Signorie, or ſome others to whom 
by ſpeciall grace and favour this title of Nobility hath bin given; 
wherein nevertheleſſe they have carried themſelts very ſparingly, 
it being granted but to Lords of great Eſtates, and in this manet 
were the Families of Efe, GonJage, and Farneſes with ſom other 
of the chiefeſt of Itahj admitted therunto. Henry King of Poland after 
the third of that Name of France, being at Venice among other 
—— —— = — la Venetian Gentleman, and he ſeemd 
to be hi pleaſd with the dignity as a d by his preſents : 
— 4 thoſe that Ade 2 the degree, 
have the ſame — . as their Parents in ſuch a tract of 
time; But to the end it may be continually maintaind in it's per- 
fection, they do curiouſly ſearch out the Predigtees of thoſe who 
are to enter into the great Councell, not only the Nobility of the 
Father, but likewiſe whether they be born of lawfull Matrimony, 
and of no Comon Woman, but of ſome honorable degree and 
condition, whereof a Regiſter is kept by one of the chief Magi- 
ſtrates, termd the Avegaris of the Republic, The 
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The chief orders of Knight hood in the Venetian Republic are firſt 
thoſe of S. At art, begun in the yeer 1330.and reviv'd Cann 1562. 
They are to be of the nobleſt fort of Patriciens ; the ſecond is of the 
glorious Virgin inſtituted by Bartholames of Vicenda, and is more 
ancient then the other for it was inſtituted Av#0 1222. their 
is to protect Widowes and Orphans, and to defend the peace of 
Italy ; It was approvd by Pope Urbes the fourth Anne 1262, The 
Armes are a purple Crofle berween certain Stars , a white Robe 
over a ruſſer Cloak, but the Generall Armes are Gules, two 
in Saltier, er, ſtringed Ave ; The Motto which the Knights 
of S. Mark carry is Pax t1b1 Marce Evangeliſta , Ther are under 
the Dominions of Venice two Patriarks , thirty fower Arch- 
biſhops, and Biſhops. 

Now it will not be amiſſe to ſpeak ſomthing of the Mili 
ſtrength of this Republic by Land and Sea ; touching Nav 
power, ſhe hath more Gallies and Galcaſſes than all Esrope beſides, 
and her ſecurity depends more upon the Sea than ſhore ; yer the en- 
tertaines in conſtant pay by Land 25090 Foot in Lombardy, beſides 
ſom of the Cantons of Swiſſerland and the Griſexs, in Dalmatia 
and Iftris ſhe hath about 3000 more; She hath allſo in 
pay 600 men of Armes, whereot every one muſt keep two Horſes 
a peece , tor which they are allowd 120 Duckets a yeer, and they 
are for the moſt part Gentlemen of Lombardy , When ſhe hath any 
extraordinary expedition to make , ſhe 2 Stranger for her 
Generall, and many Soverain Princes have thought it no diſparage- 
ment to ſerve her in this kind, but he is ſupervizd by two Prove- 
ditors without whom he cannot attempt any thing. 

Touching the annuall Revenues of the Republic of Venice, they 
exceed any other State in Chriſtendome , and all Kings except 
Spain and France, tor She hath above foure Millions of conſtant 
incomes every ycer; ſhe hath out of Breſcia her (elf and her Pre- 
cincts 100450 Crowns of annuall Revenue; Out of Pad 140000. 
out of Verana 90000. Out of Ficen{s 36000. Out of Bergamo. 
60000, Out of Frivli 30000, Out of Harce Treviſene goooo. 
Out of Dalmatia 10000. Our of the Cittie of Venice herſelf above 
600000 Crowns of annuall incomes ; befides what ſhe hath from 
the Greek lilands that are under her Dominions ; In times of preſ- 
ſing Emergences ſhe hath divers wayes to make Levies , for the 
ſecurity and advantage of the Signorie, Among others ſhe hath bin 
forc'd ro make ſale of Offices, and admit young Gentlemen into 
the great Conncell betore their time; By this way the hath got man 
Millions from time to time, for preſervation of her M — 
and ſupplics of urgent neceſſities;; but this cours is with a 
reſervation alwayes, that Merit muſt concur with Money, ſo that 
it is not the higheſt bidder that carries it. 

Ofrentimes in caſe of danger ſhe makes the Gentry, and Citti- 
zens that enjoy any ſtable poſſeſſions under the Republic, to ad- 


vance the Rents for ſo many yeers z She makes allſo ſome of her 
- Magt- 
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iſtrats ſerve her gratis, and without ſalary for a time; She allſo 
makes frequent uſe of Lotteries to ſerve her turn; And the Church 
uſeth to contribut very largely, yet they never exact any thing of 
the Ecclefiaſticks without acquainting the Pope, which is onl 


pro formi : But the War ceafing, theſe extraordinary Levies ceaſe 


allſo with the cauſe, and all things teturn exactly to be in ſtats quo 
pris, which hath often happend , and this makes the peeple con- 
tribute more cheerfully, becauſe ſhe is alwayes very catefull to 
her Public Faith with her Subjects inviolable. 
will conclude this particular Deſcription of the ſo much ad- 

mired Cittie of Venice with one obſervation more, v. That ther 
are few places where ther are more curious and coſtly Books for the 
illiterat vulgar , for ſo the Remaniſts term Church-Images and 
Sculptures, whereof ther are great nombers 4 /a Moſarcs, and 
made by the famous Titiens a Venetian born; one of the moſt re- 
marquable is that of the Virgin Maries at Saint Marks Church, 
where thoſe who defire to know whether a friend abſent be living 
or dead, uſe to ſet up a Wax Candle in the open Aire before the 
Picture, and if the party be living the Candle doth quietly burn 
out be the wind never ſo high; if he be dead, the leaſt puff 
blowes it out according to their belicf. Ther is alſo on Saint 
Marks Walls, among divers others, the Picture of two Cocks 
carring away a Wolfe, which repreſents Lodovics far a the Duke 
of ihe, and the Cocks denote Lews the twelf, and Charles the 
eighth Kings of France who outed him of his Duchy. Ther are allſo 
two Emblematicall Lions, one meagre and leane lying on the Land; 
The other plump and far ſporting in the Water ; the laſt refers to 
S. Marks Lion the Armes ot Venice, who hath both enrichd , and 
defended her ſelf, more by the Sea than by Land; for whereas ſom 
Cirties of Italy are ſaid to be walld with Fire (meaning Flint Venice 
may more truly be ſayd to be walld with Water, It is the Water, wher- 
in ſhe lies like a Swannes neſt, that doth both fence and feed Her; to 
which purpoſe ſhe hath many thouſands of Wooden Horſes perpetu- 
ally bringing her proviſions , and carrying her Inhabitants up and 
down within and about the Citty , But a horſe of fleſh were as ſtrange 
a thing to be ſeen there as an Elephant upon London ſtreets, Therfore 
it were as abſurd an impertinency to prefer a Farrier to Venice, as it 
was in him who wold have prefer d a Sp#rrier to Queen EliFaberh. 

To ſpeak of the ſundry ſorts of Antiquities, Monuments, and in- 
genious Epitaphs, which are in the Churches up and down Venice, 
wold afford matter enough to fill Volumes, I will only produce an 
inſtance of one extraordinary odd kind of Epitaph, upon Peter 
Aretin in S. Lakes Church: 
Lui giace ¶ Aretis Poeta Toſco, 
Chi Jiſe mal d'ognun fuor che di Dis, 
Scuſaudoſps, dicends , n'ol conobbi. 

Engliſhed thus : 

The Toſcan Aretin lies in this Grave, 


He 
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He who at all, excepting God, did rave; 
And if the reaſon you defire to have, 
He knew Him not. 

Having thus endeavourd to (ett forth this Mayden Cittie in Her 
tru colours, and made the narroweſt inſpection into Her Water we 
could, the cloſe of Her Character ſhall be ſom peculiar Epitherrs that 
are given toHeramong the reſt of the fair Towns of 7tahy,as ſollowethʒ 

Fama tra noj; Roma, pompoſa & ſanta, 
Venetia riccha, ſaggia, ſignorile; 
Napoli odorifera & Gentile; 
Fioren a bella, tutto il mondo canta; 
Grande Milano in Italia ſi vanta; 
Bologna graſſa, & Ferrara civile; 
Pad — „& Bergamo ſottile; 
Genoa di ſuperbia altiera pianta; 
Verona degna, & perugia — ; 

Breſcia T'armata, & Mante gloriola ; 
Rimini buona, & Piſtoia ferrigna; 
Cremona antica, & Luca indufirio las 
Furli bizarro, & Ravenna benigna ; 
Et Singallia de Faria noioſa; 
Et Capoena Vamoroſa ; 
Piſa frendente, & Peſaro giardino ; 
Ancona bel Porto a Pellegrino; 
Fideliſſimo uri. 
Aſcoli condo, & lungo Recanate; 
Foligno delle ſtrade inzuccarate, 
Et par da'l ciels mandate 

Le belle donne di Fans ſi dice; 

MA Siena pej tra J altre pid ſelice. 

Among all theſe Citties we find that Venice is rankd next Rome , 
and —— it were proverbiall attributs given Her higher than 
any of the reſt , v. to be Rich, Wiſe , and Ladylike or Stately; 
wherunto I ſhall add another ſaying , Venegia, Venegia, chi non Ti 
vede non Ti pregia ; = _ is the = — { — _ 

Having now don with the Topography, iption of Ve- 
nice, together with Her — Cram and Mag ftracy both 
Urban & Rural, Having allſo given ſom touches of her wealth, power 
and extent of Dominion, with other ſingularities peculiar to Her, 
We will now make ſom reſerches into Her Anal, and ſpeak of Het 
Martiall Exploits up and down the World; as allſoof the tranſ- 
actions and traverſes of State twixt other Princes and Her which are 
various and very remarkable , She having allwayes bin one of the 
moſt politic and pragmaticall'ſt 7 — on Earth; Therſote in 
Her's the Story of many parts of Chriſtendom and other Regions 
may be ſayed to be — 2 All which ſhall be don in a regular way 
of — 2 and a ſpeciall care had to avoyd trivialties and imper- 
tinencies, as well as that no materiall paſſage may be omitted. a 
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PAULUTIO ANAFESTO- 
THE FIRST 


DOGE. o DUKE: 
OF | | 
VENICE. 


Nity is as mach requiſit for the well-being of Au. Dom. 

11] chings, as Eatii is for their being, the Philoſo- 697. 
phers (as formerly was faid, ) call it the higheſt 
point of petfect on, all bodies incline and propend 
rowatds it, by a ſecret inſtinR of nature as to their 
Centet : The Republic of Venice therefore finding 

| ſom inconveniences, or half a kind of con _— 

if not a deformity, to have two heads upon one body, grew weary 
the Tribunitial Power, and ſo teſolv d toreduce the Sovetain Authority 
under one; to which purpoſe, a nocable Speech was made to this effect: 
That there was no more lope to be had of the Venetian Com- 
mon wealth, nor yet of their Liberty, hich bad bin pourchaſed 
and maintain d by theit Progenitors with ſuch generoſicy, unleſſe 
the fury of the Tribunes eXpired ; thar their ſelf-ſame Anceſtors 
had in times paſt for the ſwcetneſſe of Liberty abandoned their moſt 
pleaſint Countrey , their ' Houſes , and all other matters which 
men commonly eſteem moſt dear, and were com into barren Duads, 
where there was nothing that mighr invite them to dwel That if they 
could have diſpeas'd with theit Liberty, they might with all ſafety 
haye remain'd in the City where they were firſt borm and brought wp; 
and with this loſſe alone, might have livd peaceably dong the Har- 
barians ; but being full of innared courage, they ſuppos d that — 
K 2 ought 
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ought not to loſe their Freedom, but with their lives; wherefore divers 
of thoſe that were there preſent, following the example of their Prede- 
ceſſum, came only into thoſe places to live at Liberty; To what pur- 
pole then was their —_ what profit had they by their diſlodging 
why had they ſo many hes, Buildings, and ſo many public and 
private s: why did they forſake the firm land to cſc he bondage, 
and yet meer it inthe mdf of rhe waters by the infolency of a few , 
whicher it was likely, that the barbarous enemy who way ſo near them, 
wold take any reſt, till he had ſound ſom means to tuinat this new Do- 
micile of Liberty, ſeeing that Tyrants hate nothing ſo much as that 
Name, and undoubtedly twas his wiſh,co ſee the whole Venetian State 
deftroy's by civill diſcord, which he could not ſhake by any other 


means. 
they ſuddenly teſolvd to cleft a new Dute who ſhold 

repreſent the Honor and Majeſty of the whole State,and have power to 
Aſſemble the General Councell, ro choofe Annual Tribunes in the in- 
ferior Hands, ſrom whence the Appeals ſhauld come betore him: and 
moreover, if any had obtain d any dignity os Prelatſhip by the ſufrages 
of 33 he ſhold not enjoy the ſame, without the tat i ſicat ion of 
the Duke. 

Upon theſe — yr Paururi - of Heracles, 2 man of in- 

rity, evpetience and courage, was choſen Duke after the Cities 
— 9 on 276. He cook an Oath, well and faichfully to pro- 
vide whatſoever ſhould be fic for the honor of the Common wealth , 
and the Venetian Name, hereupon he was adorn'd with divers Nele 
Enfigns to make the Dignity the more illuſtrious:Being inſtal d Duke, his 
firſt care was to free the Republic of che War that was than atoot with 
— — which he did; and he extended the limits of Heracles, from 
che River of F/eve, unto the little ſticam call d Piaricolle, and 
the £qui/ines under his Dominion: In his time, thoſe of Tearcedes 
built a Magnificent T to the honor of the Vg Mary , which is 
yet ſtanding, and in good repair to this day. 
 Mancisico Tzacaltiand ſucceeded Paut ur io, who 
ſwayed o te the Signory twenty years and upwards; this Duke Ma- 
© % k ., got more repute by Peace then Warre, and governed nine 


Hoxaraocald Us u- HyYrarus ſucceeded Manc x 1- 
10, the — at — had — and the Ex arc h 
fly mg to Vene the interc of che , the Vene- 
ba boot fant as yp pow Kavenns ** reſtor'd 
it to to the Exarch, in which exploit PxoD « us of Ficen7s, a perſon 
of renown was {lain ; this Duke was of a ſpirit more haughiy then or- 
dingy, and making Warte out of a private ſpleen againſt Heracles, 
he was ain by che Citizens of Venice upon the eleventh year of his 
Mag iſtracy 1 a s us being chus out of the world, there hap- 
pen d an interval in the Ducall Govcramenc, and another kind of Ma- 
giftrac was choſcn, call d the Maſter, or Conſull of the men at Armes, 
Daminice Leo was the firſt, and © ornicw/a ſucceeded him; but the 
fifth 
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fifth y ear after the Creation of this new Magiſtrat , the whole City 
was ttanſporied with a marvailous defire to have a Duke again, 

Hereupon Tun avaro Hrvy aro Son tothe ſlain Duke, was 
choſen the fourth Doge of une in an Aſſembly at Malameccs; bur 
there was a powerfull man inthe Republic call'd Gallas, who malign'd 
him, and having rais'd a Party, furpriz'd him the thirteenth year of his 
Government, and pur out his eyes, managing the bu with fo 
much Arr, that he ſucceeded him in che Duk . 

G4 in hs ſecond year of his Principality diſpleaſing the peo- 
ple, had his eyes alſo put out, and was baniſh, 

Douce Mors oA was forthwith appointed Duke, 
but being of a furious nature, there were ny Tribunes choſen to aſ- 


fſt him, and counterpoiſe the violence of his — but the fift yeare 
ot his Authority, his eyes were outed of his , and his Perſon of 
his Office. 


Muss of Heraclea was choſen next, who did purchaſe ſo 
much popular love, that he obtain d that which none of his Predeceſ- 
ſors could compaſſe, which was a Liberty to aſſociat his Son Gi- 
vanm as Collegue with him in the — In his time a bold 
Declaration was publiſh'd, which imported , that the Venetians were 
a free people, acknowledging neither of the Empires Faſ or Ny, This 
did ſo move Charles of France then Emperour , that he commanded 
his Son Pepin, who then governed the affiirs of Hay, to make furious 
Warres upon the VenerianCoaſts where Heracles and Equilize ſtood, 
the Inhabitants whereof being frighted thereat, fled to Malamoeccs, and 


the Rralts. 
Griovanskt Muro Son, ſucceeded the Father in 


the Dukedome, there happen'd a ſhrewd claſh 'ewixt him and the Bi- 
ſhop of Grads, a man eminent for Sanctity; Griovanns 1 ſent his 
Son Ma un 1 10 with ſomrroupes to aſſail the faid Biſhop , who 
being taken, he was thrown headlong down from # high Tower: here- 
vpon, Pepin by Order from Chu lemarn to expiat the Biſhops Bloud, 
made a fierce warre upon the Venetian Territory: hereupon Gt 0- 
ant and his Son were cxpell'd che City, and Heracles the place 
of their Nativity was utterly demoliſhd, nd Or Ort An 
run Ono of Mets was choſen Duke, Anne Dow, Sor. 
O2 1111810 ————— Beats for Collegue, and 
an cager warte happen d 'twrxr Pept rhe Republic, who inſeſti 
the Sea Frontires up and down, — Malamocte, and thinking 
to paſſe thence to the Na to find our the Dake, he vvas beaten bac 
by a Tempeſt, herein he loſt the greateſt part of his Army: Abou 
this time the Lombard. Kingdom was extinguiſh'd by Pepin , $02; 
There was another battail ſought among rhoſe Lakes, tvvixt the Ve- 
netians and King Pepin, where the Venetiam had the better againthere- 
upon a Peace vvas concluded, and French Ambaſſadors came to the 
Malte, where having being honorably enterrain'd they red; O- 
1 1117210 vvas cryed up to be the occaſion of the former 
vvarres was cut to peeces by the fury of the peeple, and his — ls 
gunng 
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ing out, they were drawn t length like ropes , and torn up and 
— — ſtreers ” bis wife likewiſc who was of the Bloud Royall of 
France was {lain with him. 4 
. AxnGsvo Parra o ſucceeded next, and he was the 
ſirſt chat held che Scat at the Rialto, Heracles was repair'd in bis time, 
and cali'd Yills Nasva, Anne Dom. $og. The Hiſtorians rank the Parti- 
1414 the Nobleſt Family that came from Heraclea. There happen'd 2 
hot war in this Dukes time, cwixt Yenice and the Biſhop of Aquileia, 
who had bia declat d Heretique by Pope Alex ander the Venetian took 
him priſoner: but they gave him his liberty, on condition that they 
hold ſend yearly to Venice on the (ame day that the Victory was got 
twelve wild Boats, which with a Bull hold be kill d before the Gene- 
tall Aſſembly by way of ſacrifice ; chis cuſtom, with other ſpotts con- 
tinucs annually to this day. 

And now I may ſay, that the Republic of Yenice did paſſe her Infaa- 
cy, her Youth may be ſayed co follow hereafter, as by her actions will 
appear. , 

—— 1 114 Os choſen next, in whoſe time a Fleet was ſem 
to aſſiſt Michael the Eaſtern Emperour _ the Saracens, who did 
goad ſervices but the regarkableſt paſſage in this Dukes Government, 
was, that the body of St. Mark was tranſlated from Alexandria to Fe- 
pes, where it is kept with great devotion to this day, in à curious 
Church made of Moſaicall work. 

'GrovanniPartritiar o, brother to Jus vivo, 
was declar d the next Prince, but having many potent Adverſarics, he 
was ſurpriz'd ncer to St. Peters Church, whither he was going to his 
Devotions , and being diſrob'd of the Ornaments uf Soveraign. Dig- 
oy » they ſhav'd his beard and head; and conſin d him to a Monaſtety 
in Grads. 

i Pinrhg TAO o waschoſen in his place, he was bora 
at ela, a very ancient City built by the Colchians ,, there came Ambal- 
ſadors from Vcrona, to help of the Republic againſt ſome enemies 
they had, which they obtaiad, and overcame their foes at the Lake of 
Benae, hereupun they ſent rich gifts to the Venetian for their ſuc- 
cou Theedoſans the Greek Empecour, ſent his high Admirall to ſolli- 
cit the Republic for Auxiliarjes againſt che Moors, whereupon ſhe ar- 
med fixty Gallies which did do notable exploits , in .\ whereof, 
TxaD0x 1c 6 the Dukeof Venice, was call d Pena abet (e. the 
cit fat het / of che Ctæcian Empire by Theodoſins: Bur at che battail of 
Cratans the Greeks not — cloſe to theit buſineſſe, the Venetian te- 
ceav d a ſhrewd overthrow by che Mots under Sabs their ain, 
who aftcrvvards grew ſu iaſolent, that he march d to dome, and piti- 
tully ranſack d S Feters Church, with others. A little after Pope Bene- 
Ad came to enice, unto whom, about the year 840, he promis d the 
badics of S. Paxcrativs and Sande Sabing, Letharing alſo the Empetout 
did confirm unto rice many extraordinary immunities : but in this 
Dukes time the Republic receav'd divers illfavoy'd fucceiles abroad, and 
there were odd factions at home againſt the Duke, in ſo much, that te- 
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turning one day from St. Zacharies Church he was murthered, but the 
actors and conſpirators thereof were ſoundly puniſhe fort: this Duke 
had govern'd nineteen years. 

— PARTIT IAT oO Came next to the Ducall Dignity, 
who had a magnanimous young man to his ſon, and did divers ex- 
ploits againſt the Moors and Saracens in the behalf of the Gieek Em- 

tour, ſo that the Title. of Protoſpatet was confirm'd again to the 
Puke of Venice; who, among other Preſents, ſent twelve Bells to Con- 
ſtantinople, which was the firſt time that the Greeks us d Bells, Anno 
Dom. 864. 

Griovanxti PArTITIATLO brother to Us O was cho- 
ſen to govern, but he did voluntarily depoſe himſelf, and retire to his 
own houſe, having eſcap d a dangerous diſeaſe. 

PizTtRo CanD1ano ſucceeded him, who fighting with 
courage againſt the Narentines(the ancient enemies of Yemce)was ſlain, 
having govern'd but ſix moneths. 

PiszxTRo Tx1inuncG Was choſen next, who was alſo declar d 
Protoſparer of theGrzcian Empire, he added many fortifications for the 
ſecuring of the City: in this Dukes Reign the Hunnes broke into Italy, 
and made ctuell havock up and down, and at laſt reſolv'd to beſiege the 
Rialto, heteupon a Noble Venetian made this hottatory ſpeech unto 
the Cuy, 

That it was now time by their actions to ſhew themſelves va- 
liant men, that a mighty danger did not only threaten their Countrey , 
but their lives; that they had to do with a people, vvho as little us d to 
ſpare the bodies of the dead, as their lives in battail, yer neretheleſſe 
they were not made of iron, but their bodies might eaſily be pierced ; 
that they ſhold call to memory, how the ancient Venetians, vvith a 
fevv Inhabitants of the Latines, made no difficulty in their Countreys 
behalf, to expoſe their lives before the vvals of Aquile/a againſt 300000. 
men, for 41 had ſo many in his Army; that the event of chat battail 
did manifeſt how vertue and courage is much better in warte then mul- 
titudes ; that their Anceſtors had in the ſame places where they were 
now to fight, vanquiſh'd in times paſt King Pepin follow'd vvith his 
ovvn Forces, and thoſe of the Emperour his Father, and that then they 
only fought for their Liberty, but novv they vvere to fight for their 
Faith, and Bloud: hereupon the Venetian gain d a moſt ſignall Victory 
over the Hunnes, which much encreas'd the glory of the City, and was 
ol ſuch conſcquence,that they left 7:4ly a while after. 

Use BaDoarkio ſucceeded Ta Ius o, he ſent his Son 
Pietro to viſit the Greek Emperour at Couſtawtinople, where being con- 
fu md Protoſpater, he receav'd many rich preſents, Ba DOA o in 
in the eleventh year of his Goverament, did voluntarily depoſe him- 
ſelf, and became a Monk. 

PpIETAO CAN DANO Or Sannto ſucceeded this Voluntary 
Reſignation, in whoſe time F#ſt:nopoli came under the Venetian dition. 

PizTxo0BapDpoatxto follow'd next, who as he return'd from 


Greece, was taken priſoner in Slavoria, but ranſom d. a 
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PitTROCANDIANG next ſucceeded , whoſe Governmert 
was ſame what unquict, yet he debell d the Natentincs, who ink fied 
the gu'p with pyraricall depredations. 

CaxD'1aA x'o the fourth Son to PII Ir O ſuccceded, who for 
ſom miſdemeanours had bin baniſhed, but waxing more wile by years, 
he was recall*'d.and created Duke; but hetein tlie City of Venice teccav d 
no {mall reproach abroad, in regard ſhe had formerly made a ſolemn 
Vow never to advance this CAN DANO to the Government, and a 
Judgement fell upon her preſently upon's , for a fire happen d, which 
beſides the Dukes Palace, burnt dewn the magnificent Cathedtall 
Church of the City, and thoſe of St.Thcodore and Maria Frbenica, with 
above 300. privat houſes more. This Ca x Þ 14 x o died moſt tragi- 
cally, for the peeple fell upon him as upon a Tyrant, and he flying in- 
to that pare of St. Marks Church which was left unburnt with As Son 
in his Arms, they knock'd him down, and cut both in pceces. 

PIETAO Urs tOLA with much enticgty of the pecple was 
chofen next. who wold not under o the charge, unleſſe the pc. ple wold 
bind themſelſs by folemn Oath unto him, which was donc; in his 
time St, Marks Church vvas repair'd, with the Ducall Palace; he o- 
vercame the Saracens at Burri, he had but one Son, and as ſoon as he 
vvas born, both he and his wife Felicia vovv'd perpetuall chaſtity : In 
his time Iſtria became Tributary to Venice; but at laſt he voluntarily qu'r- 
ted the Government, and went diſguis'd.in a Pilgrims habit ro 49qu/- 

tain by the perſvvaſion of a great holy man call d Cin. 

ViTtazis Caxvpiano ſucceeded, vvho alſo depoſcd him- 
ſelf, and cloiſter'd himſelf in St, Hiarie: Monaſtery, 

Tx1»uxo ME a 10 a great vviſe man, but of feyv vvords, vyas 
choſen in his ſteed, in vvhole time ſom civill d ſcoids hippen, and a 

eat feud fell out tvvixt the Republic and o the Fropcrour , vvho 
forebad all the Cities of the Empire any trade vvith the Venetians, but 
he died not long after, and this Duke alſo depeſcd himſelf voluntarily, 
and died a Monk, 

P1tztTRO UAS RE Oo the ſecond ſuccceded, in vvhoſe time the 
Republic did vvonderfully encreaſc, for ſhe obtain d of p4ſ1{145 and ꝛꝗ. 
lexis, vvho at that time did jointly command the Grecian Empire , to 
be free from all cuſtomes and taxes throughout a'l their Douunions: 
Moreover, he ſuppteſs d the Natentines, and reduc d Nola and divers o- 
ther Cities in ria and Dalmatia under the Empire of the Republic, 
Leſina alſo which vvas the chief rende vous of the Narentine pyrars 
was taken by her, and reduc d to St. Mark, as Spalatro alſo, vvith divers 
other places: In this Dukes time ſundry priviledges vvere granted by 
the Emperour o/ to the Venetians, and the Emperour himſelf came 
diſguis'd, and in nature of a Pilgrime to St. Marks Church to Fence, 
where he ſojournd divers daes vvith the Duke privately , and depar- 
ted; betore he VVent, he remitted for ever the cloak of cloth of gold, 
vvhich the Republic was bound by ſolemn accord to give yearly to 
the Emperour , ſo being preſented with divers rich gifts, hie went 
back to Ravenna, : 
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Oro Us toro ſucceeded P 1 s tx 0's ſon, a young man of 
great hope, inſomuch that the King of Hungarie married his daughter 
unto him; He defeated the Hadrians in a furious conflict betwixt the 
river o and Aaice; yet was he diſmiſs d of his dignity, and baniſh'd to 
Greece. 

PIETRO CENTRANICO ſucceeded, who being d d by the pee- 
ple, was ſhorn, and turn'd to a Monaſtery. I Ie 

Donuts Nc FAE co Was then choſen „Who prevail d ſo far 
wich the people, that he got the Family of the lirſeali to be made ever 
after incapable of che Soveraign Dignity, or of any office in the Repub. 
lic, and ſo made the peeple to be Miniſters of his hatred to that houſe; 
he aboliſh'd alſo the cuſtom of aſſociating for the future any Colleague 
in the principalicy, which is carefully obſerv'd to this day, Anne Dom. 
1030. 

Dowrn1co Contartxo Was made the thirtieth Duke of Venice, he 
reduc'd Zara to obedience, Pope Ces came in his time to Venice upon 
a kind of Pilgrimage to St. Mark, which he endow'd with many new 
priviledges. 

Dom1nwtco $1ivio came afrer him 5 who was cryed up Duke as he 
accompanied Contaveno to his grave; the Normans did about this time 
much infeſt the Levant parts, and the Greek Emperor Nis „whom 
the Venetian affiſts and grows victorious, but afterwards, both the 
Greeks and Venetians receav'd a notable overthrow at Duraæ s by the 
Normans. r | 

ViTatis bust ſucceeded, as ſoon as he was choſen, he pro- 

unded to the people, to ſend Ambaſſadors to Conſtantinople to the 

mperour Alexi to obtain that Dalmatia and Creatis which they had 
taken from the Uſurpers with ſo much expence of bloud and treſure, 
might by right of war for ever remain tothe Vencrianszall which was 
freely condeſcended unto, fo that this Pruarz x 10 was the firſt Duke, 
who in his titles did bear theſe Provinces. T he Weſtern Emperor Henry 
came to Venice to viſit St. Mark, where the Annalliſts write of a great 
miracle that happen d. A ano Dom. 1082. 

Vitatis Mic nat Was next after, in his — Army of 
Chriſtians were ſent to Syria for recovery of the holy Land; he that 
gave the firſt hint to the — was Peter a French Hermit, who 
gave our, that he had a Viſion appear'd to him to that purpoſe: hereup- 
on Pope Yrban came expreſſcly to the Councell of Clermont, and made 
this hortative Oration. | 

That he was not departed from Rome, and come to that holy Aſſem- 
bly for the affairs of the Church of Rome only, although it needed 
greatly to be reforard, but was ſtir'd up by another occaſion which was 
more — likewiſe more notableʒ that he did not doubt but thoſe 


who were there aſſembled had heard tell of what had befaln long ſince 
in Syria, and chiefly in the Confines of that Region which is call d 
the Holy Land, the injuſt uſurpation of the holy Sepulcher of our So- 
veraign Lord Jeſus Chriſt (which he could not utter without tears) by 
thoſe cruell barbarous Saracens; that there _ no Church, Akaar, or a- 
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any other ſacred — „ but was cither raz d down to the ground by 
thoſe accurſed Mahumetans, or convetted to their profane uſes; that 
the religious peeple dwelling there at ſuch time as the enemy made 
chemſelfs maſters thereof, were conſtrain'd ſom for fear of horrible pu- 
niſhment,co renounce the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt;orhers that woldperſever 
cherein were deſtroy'd by fire and ſword, and others by various forts of 
torments were miſerably conſumed: That devour Matrons going thithet 
upon Pilgrimage from all parts of Europe, had not bin only forc'd by them 
to ſatiat their brutiſh luſt, but likewiſe in contempt and deriſion of us 
were tormented by monſtrous embtacements, that it that which he had 
related was not ſufficient in their opinions to incite them to rake Arms, 
and to proſecut revenge, He beſought them at leaſt. ro conſider , and 
eall ro remembrance , how in a ſhort time through the negligence of 
their Anceſtors the forces of Aſia were encreas'd, and beſides, how far 
the Mahumetans had in length and breadth extended their Domini- 
ons; how many Countreys they poſſeſs d, who had in times paſt be- 
dro the — Empire, but wold to God (ſayed he) that the at- 
fairs of Chriſtendom were brought to that paſſe, that we were but to 
complain of other mens miſeries, we have, helas, in our daies {een our I- 
taly wholl — by theit incutſions and ſpoils, Caſtles, Cities, and 
Churches — wn, and burnt by thoſe ſacrilegious perſons But 
wherefore do I relate the murthers, captivities, tapes, & other tyrannicy 
never heard of before, which this Land hath endui d a long tiuic, ſccing 
that S ais likewiſc, and her Neighbour Aqurtain, and all the occiden- 
tall Provinces have not only felt the like loſſe, but having at this day 
ſcarce dried up their tears, do ſtand in fear of the like. And ye O French- 
men, though this wound be not yet entred into our bowels,no doubt bur 
in regard of your Neighbourhood, you have heard and ſeen ſomw hat 
of that whereot I have now ſpoken ; and the Germans , with othet 
Northweſt Nations, who have not as yer felt choſe loſſes, ought often 
to forethink what menace them from the Eaſt, nay how neare 
they are to them already. I knovy not if the Venetians were not, vvho 
with ſtrong Garriſons defend the Sea Coaſts , and vvho have often te- 
pulſt this cruell enemy from Dalmatia and Iftria, whether this ſtorm ere 
this wold have blown into Hungary and Germany: The power of the 
Grecian Empire, vvhich vvhilſt her ſtrength and vigor laſted , vvas 
vvont to be the bulvvark of Europe on the Eaſt and Weſt fade, is in 
ſuch ſort ruined, as the Emperour dreams on nothing but on means and 
forces vvhereby he may conſerve his City of Conſlamimop e; vvhich 
place if vve had loſt, as God forbid ; vve may caſily conjectute hovy 
great ſuch a loſle vvold be, as vvell to all Earopeas to him: I tremble 
vvith horror vvhen I do but think vvhat vvill happen, if this fire be 
not quickly quench'd, vvhich doth daily more and more kindlc: all the 
miſeries vvhich have befallen thoſe vvhom vve bevvail hang over our 
heads, men and vvomen ſhall be referv'd to ſatisſie the luxury of thoſe 
barbarous peeple, and ye vvill aftervvards lament vvhen tvvill be too 
chat having had means, you have not oppos'd your ſelſs againſt 
miſeries: it may be you think tis — this ſhould com 15 
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paſſe, ſo did they once who ſince have felt ĩt, and wold ro God we did 
not feed our ſelves fo often with vain hopes, but twere bettet O i- 
ous ſpirits while we have ſtrength, councel, aid, power and money ready, 
and generally, what may give hope of a victory to divert this evident 
perilſ, nor is our enterprize above human ſtrength, that Charls ſurna- 
med the great, in a manner your Countrey- man: O ye Germans in regard 
of the deſcent of his Anceſtors, and your King O ye Frenchmen, and 
the glory of your name did drive the Saracens forth of Spain and Aquj- 
tain, the ſame Charles conſtrain'd them to quit 1taly, the ſame cia 
of whom ye ſo much vaunt did recover Feruſalem which ye term Holy, 
and drave thence the enemy, and by how much glory and teputation 
is great, by fo much the more ought it to incite you which are deſcen- 
ded from him, to attempt ſom new exploit which may augment this 

our ancient renown; if ye do not thus, but give yourſelts co reſt and 
icleneſſe, ye ſhil not only hazard what your Anceſtors have left you, 
bur you ſhall ſuffer the Native Countrey of our Soveraign King to your 
great ſhame and comempr, wich that of all Chriſtendom likewiſe,to be 
trodden down by theſe ctuell enemies, and his Sepulcher, Temple and 
other holy places to be polluted by murthers, rapes , and facri 8 
Arm your felfs thertore in time, and prevent this common i 4 
pourchaſe to your ſelſs and all Europe an aſſured ſafety, I chink you may 
caſily do it, for by how much your forces ſurpaſſe thoſe of Chartes , if 
ye all joyntly undertake this voyage, by ſo much more ſhall the victo- 
ry be certain and eaſie for you; the ViRors profit ſhall be and inc- 
ſtimableby the — of fo opulent a Nation, and rich King- 
doms, but the celeſtiall reward ſhall be much greater, which in the 
Name of Almighty God, we promiſe to as many as ſhall valiantly ven- 
ture themſelfs. | 

This flexanimous ſpeech did ſo heighten and melt the hearts of all, 
that a __ was preſently reſoly d upon, whereunto the Republic of 
Venice did conttibut 200. veſſells of all ſorts, which ſayl'd to Ionia un- 
der the conduct of Hemics Contarenon Biſhop and Mien ANTI VI- 
rats the Dukes fon, this Fleet did much advantage that mighty 
expedition, though ſom affirm that the Venerians came not to Aſia til 
peruſalem was taken but they being com to Khudes,a ſhrew'd claſh fell 
'rwixt them and rhe Fiſans, of whom they took 18. Gallies; afrerwards 
they took Smyrna, and ſcout d the ſeas of Pampbilia, Silicia and Syria, 
till — came to opa, which they kept, afterwards having left ſuffici- 
ent gards for their veſſells, they came from ſoppa, and march d in battail 
array to leruſalem, and returning thence they took eAſcalon , Tyberias, 
Caypha, with others. About th's time ide a Noble Lady of the Si- 
gefreiti being reinveſted in the City of Ferrara by the help of Venice, ſhe 
granred unto her freedorꝭ for ever of all matters within that City, and 
a little after Prince V1 7 a x 1 « died. 

OnxDsrtatnuoPuasrnxro is elected in his room, who in 
the ſecond year of his Government, ſent a Fleet of 100. Gallies to Sy- 
ris in pourſuance of the Croiſada, where they wok Prolemars and Sydon, 
as alfo another Town call'd Ferenia by _ this made the Emprronr 
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Henry the Fourth, to indulge Yenice with many priviledges, bur a fierce 
war fell out *ewixt the Yenetians and Padouan a little after, and the Pa- 
dowans being orepowr'd by the Padauan, had recoui ſe to the Emperour , 
who thereupon ſent to Venice, wiſhing them to remember how they 
were ſprung from the Padonans, therefore they ſhold ly erre, un- 
leſſe they honot d the City from which they were deſcended, and re- 
uy the Inhabitants thereof in the ſame manner, as well bred children 
o their ancient parents; that the Padowans on the other (ide inſtced of 
envying the Venetian glory, ought rather to rejoyce to ſee thoſe who 
were deſcended from them, to have pourchaſed ſo grex fame and te- 
pute by Land and Sea ſo there was a reconcilement made by the Ex- 
tours interceſſion. About this time, a great part of Venice was con- 
um d by fire, az which time Malamocca was almoſt burnt upon this 
diſmall accident of fire, there came news, that Zara was revolted from 
Venice to Calamen King of Hungay, but ſhe quickly reduc'd her to o- 
bedience, and this gave advantage to the Yenetian to 1 further into 
Croatia, and take places, which they keep to this day; but they 
had ill ſucceſſe the year following in Da/matia, where the Duke came 
himſelf in perſon , and being too forward in the battail , was 
kill'd. 

Dournrico Micunazri1ſucceeded, and Baldwin the Se- 
cond King of Ieruſalem being taken priſoner by Balochw King of the 
Parthians, ther were pittifull complaints ſent to teme, that the Holy 
Land was like to be utterly loſt, unleſſe ſpeedy ſupplies were ſent:here- 
upon he moved Venice therunto by the interceſſion of her Patriarch of 
Grads her prime Churchman, who being admitted to the Senat, ſpake 
28 followeth: 

I think, O peeple of Venice, that you are not ignorant, what our own 
Forces in part, and partly thoſe of the reſt of Europe have don theſe pre- 
cedent years for the recovery of Paleſtine, which ye call the Holy Land, 
for this is the 26. year which ſo many Princes taking up the Holy 
Croſſe, undettooł for the ſame purpoſe to invade Afra,where by the di- 
vine bouaty and their valour, all chat which ſtretcheth from Byrhinia 
to Syria was gain d, and ye your ſelſs having taken Smyrna, and done o- 
ther exploits all along the Coaſts of S, did not only gain glory 
tharby, but you have had your ſhare in the Cities; but now ther is news 
brought how Ba/dwin is carried priſoner to Cre, whereupon his Holi- 
neſſe thinking the Yenetians to be moſt worthy of ſuch an enterprize, 
hach written to your Prince accordingly: therfote go on ye Noble Ve- 
netians to preſerve that which is already got by you, even that Land 
where Chriſt our King was born, did hide himſclf, wept, was betray- 
ed, taken and crucified, and his moſt holy body layed in the grave, and 
who ſhall com Soveraign Judge one day to enguire of the deeds of all 
mankind, what Churches, what Monaſteries, Altars do you think 
can be ſo le to him as this holy voyage? bur becauſe human af- 
fairs ate of that nature, as ther is almoſt no publick charity free from am- 
bit ion, ſo chat haply you demand within your ſelſs what glory, f 
tecompence may be gain d by thys expedition; certainly it is, and oven 
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(hall be for our higheſt repute, that the Venetians only of all Europe , 
have bin able and fic ro oppoſe in a manner all Aſs, the furtheſt part of 
the Eaſt ſhall ring of the Venetian power, Afric ſhall admire it, and Eu- 
rope (hall magniſie and Cronicle it; that which we have don formerly 
in Aſi, ſeems to be effected rather by ſtrangers then by us, but now the 
work ſhall be ſolely attributed to you: Moreover, I doubt not but 
you are all willing to enlarge the &epablic, but how ? by what means 
will you effect it? in living idly, or rowing up and down theſe lakes in 
your little boars? he that thinks ſo doth greatly deceave himſelf : the 
ancient Romans of whom ye vaunt your ſelf to be deſcended, and 
whom ye deſire to imitat, did not pourchaſe the Empire of the world, 
by living idly and at caſe, bur by making one war grow out of another, 
choſe whom we relieve, as they have already,ſo they will give us ſtill a 
ſhare in the conquer d Towns and Countrey , depart then in Gods 
Name, c&c. 

Upon this Speech, the Venetians reſolve to ſuccor the Holy Land, 
and arm 200. bottomes of all forts, and Mic # as 1 the Doge 
himſelf goes chief, who ſayling to Topps found it block d up by the 
gr bartans, but the Yenetians freed the Town from the ſiege, and open d 
the paſſage of the Sea, with great ſlaughter of the enemy, and prizall 
of many rich booties. Thence the Duke of Venice went to Teruſalem , 
where he obtain d many priviledges for the Republic, as that the Ve- 
netians ſhold in all places of the Kingdom of 7er»ſalew, and Principali- 

of Antioch have a particular ſtreet apart to plead before hee Mai 

tate, that they ſhold be free from Taxes through all Syria, N 
this, the moſt ancient City of Tyre was deliver d up to the iſtian 
by the help of the Venetian, who had the third part of the City awar- 
ded him: Befides all theſe Prerogatives ſom Hiſtorians mention, that 
it was agreed and confirm'd while the Duke of Venice ſhold make his a- 
boad in leraſalem, he ſhold enjoy the ſame hopors as the King did. 
While the Venetian was thus buſie in the Holy Land, the Greeks being 
emulous of his glory, began to raiſe arms againſt him, but Prince M 1- 
uA 1 at his return, took in his paſlage moſt of the Greek l 
as Same, Leibes, Andros, &c. then coming to Dalmatia he r 
Zara, and Spalte; fo he came back all glorious to Yenice, where he 
finiſh'd his daics a while after. 1130, | 

P1izxrxo Porta o ſucceeded his deceaſed Father in Law 

M1ic#asz L 1, a notable wiſe Prince, of that high eſteem, that he 
was choſen Arbiter 'twixt Conradus, and Imanuel, the two 
of the Eaſt and Weſt: add to this wiſedom his valour, for he gave a fa- 
mous defeat to the Padovans and Piſans, and reduc'd {vrfs firſt into ſub- 
jection. 
f Dou nico Moo t ſucceeded Porani, who re- 
duc d to obedience the tumultuons Iſtrians in Pola, they of Ancona were 
admitted to the Venetias Society; there was alſo a League ſtruck 
with William King of Sicilie, whereby the Venetian got divers ptivi: 
ledges in that Lland in their public marts. 

VITALIS MIcHant i eee Name, 
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he ſides ly with the P inſt F,rbaroſſa the E The 
1 much fac by the diouſueſſe of EH 
the Greek Emperour, by ſeizing on all the Venetian Marchants up and 
down wichour warning given; a great mortality happend in the Vene- 
tian Army, becauſe the Greeks had poyſon d the waters, thus Duke 
was munther'd in a popular ſedition. 

TenasrianoCrany ſucceeded, in his time ther was 2 
Greek Emperour Ene, who perfectly hated the Venetians, and ſtu- 
died nothing more then to do them miſchief, and the chiefeſt grounds 
of this hatted was that lighting upon 2 book of predictons, he was 
frighred with one verſe, which ſayeth, that thoſe of Adria ſhould one 
day command Conflentineple, which was interpreted to be Venice. This 
Emuiucl drew from her confederacy Ancona, but ſhe making a League 
with Ariminiem, brought Ancons to the former amiry. 

The Treſure of Venice being much exhauſted, and melted by reaſon 
of ſo many itons ſhe had in the fire, it was decreed that the moneys of 


men layed in —— force me — Treſury of 
ut, to be d and kept in the Name of the Common wealth 


as need ſhall be, untill the City had recover d her ſelf. Ther happen d at 
that time a mortall feud cwixt Pope Alexander, and the Emperour Fre- 
derirt, who favor d od Antipope , The Pope fled diſ- 
guis d to Venice, and cominucd ſo a good while io the Hoſpitall of 


Bring diſcover d at laſt, che Venerians ſent an Ambaſſador to the 
Oredentiall 'Lerters to the Emperour were to be ſcald with wax, 
he commanded i favour of the Republic, that ever aſter the Dukes 
Letters ſhold be ſeal d with lead, which is obſerv d ever fince. The Ve- 
nerian Ambaſſadors being com before Fredrerick, were courteouſſ 
tremed ar firſt, but ſoſoog as the mention Pope Alexander, he fel 


to a lage, and fa 
Der von hence } aud tell your Prince and peeple, that Frederick the Romas 
Empervar dew andeth his enemy, who is com 10 them for ſuccour, whim if 
they fend not preſently bound hand aud foot with 4 ſore gardhe will proclait 
them enemies to him and the whole Empire, and that ther is neither alliance 
#7 Law of Nations which ſhall be able to free them from his revenge for ſuch 
an injury: to proſecat which he is reſolv d to overtarn all divine and human 
Laws, that he will bring this Forces before their City, and contr ary 
- — expectaion plant bis vitterions Eagles in the Market place of 
Ak. | 
The Ambafſadors ar their return to Venice having reported all this, 
they decreed to arm a great nomber of Ships, and make themſcifs ever 
ſters of the dra; but while were thus ptepat ing, news was 
b har Or the Emperonrs ſon was entred into the Gulph with 
75. Gallies, Ct « » 1 the Dake reſol vd to meet him wich as many 
Gallies as were ready, | before he launch d out, the Pope ſang 
Maſſe himſelf, with ſpeciall for the proſperity of the enter 
ptixe, ind honord the Duke with the golden Sword, and * 
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ſigns of Knighthood - fo he met with the Imperiall Fleet upon the 
Coaſts of Ira, where he utterly defeated the Emperours Son, made 
him priſoner, and took 48. Gallies beſides; the Duke being com ſo tti- 
umphantly aſhore, the Pope preſented him with a gold ring, ſaying, 
Take C 1a 1 this ring, and by my advice give it tothe Sea, obliging 
him thereby wnto thee, whic h both thow and thy Suce (ſors | kewiſe ſhall fer e- 
ver hereafter yearly do on this ſame day, to the end poſterity may know , that 
ye have in times paſt by right of warr pourchas'd the entire Dominion 
over the Sea, making it ſubjet# ante you , as a woman is 10 her hus- 
band. 
The Venetians ſuffer'd otho upon his parole to go to his Father; 
iſing to return howſoever, being com into the Empercurs pie- 
ſence, he embtac d him with the more joy, becauſe he had bin doubt- 
full whether he had bin al ive or no; ot ho — to diſcourſe of the bat- 
tail, referring the defeat to have happen d by Gods providence, ſayin 
further, that he had not omitted any thing that might beeom a careful 
Captain, and that ther wanted nothing to have obtain d a victory, but 
a juſt quarrell; it behov d his Majeſty then, to believe that God was 
wertull therein, not men, ſeeing ſo mighty an Army as theirs was, 
and not being flow ro fight, was defeated by a few who were not half 
their nomber; and how ſoever they might well overthrow and deſtroy 
human Forces, yet twas impoſhble to ſurmount Divine: therefore he 
did moſt humbly beſcech his Cæſarean Majeſty no more to trouble 4- 
lexander for his place, whole quarrell he might perceave by the ſuc- 
ceſſe, to be maintain d not only by men, but by God himſelf, alle- 
ging further, that he had alteady diſquieted him with the Forces of the 
Empire, and ſought to put him from his ſear, bur all in vain; that ther- 
fore he ſhold do a deed pleafing to all men, and worthy of a Chriſtian, 
if all hatred being forgotten, it would pleaſe him to change his mind, 
and after aſſurance taken from the Venetians of his ſafe conduct, he 
wold be pleas'd to viſit the Pope, and give open ſatisfaction, 

Othv's advice proceeding ſo ingeniouſly from him did mightily pre- 
vail with Frederick, wherupon he reſolv'd to go to Venice, and PIA. 
tro Cranxt the Dukes Son, was ſent with fix Gallics to attend 
him at & avenna: being arriv'd at Venice, the Emperour without more a- 
doe went to ſee the Pope, who tarricd for him at S. Marks Gate in the 
higheſt gravity of State: when the Emperour came nere him, he threw 
off his purple robe, and crept on his knees to his Holineſſe feet, which 
he humbly kiſs d; The Pope rais'd him up and embrac d him, then both 
going to the Church, went to the high Altar where that famous Table 
of Maſſic gold, which uſeth to be in S. Marks Treſury, was taken out 
of purpoſe, and ſo a perfect reconcilement vvas made. From Venice the 
Pope and Frederick went to Ancona, attended by Prince C 1 a « 1; the 
City ſent out tvvo Canopies, one for the Pope, the other for the Empe- 
rour, but the Pope commanded a third to be brought for the Prince of 
penice,allovving,that for evet aſter he and his Succeſſois ſhold uſe one 
at all Solemnities; Alexander being com to Rome, among other tri- 


umphs there were other ſilvet Trumpers made ro welcom him wheoeol 
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he took eight and gave the Prince of Venice, which the Republic 
ſhold uſe ever after in all ſolemnities. C 1 a « 1 taking his leave of the 
Pope, and being return d to Venice, Mariners were appointed to receave 
him in the Bucentors, being landed, he had a white burning Taper car- 
ried be fore him, which was given him by che Pope ſor the ſirſt gift, be- 
ſides the Canopy, the eight ſilver Trumpers,the golden Sword, with o- 
ther Enſigns. ; 

Ct « x 1 now drooping with age, remov'd himſelf to S. George's 
Monaſtery, where in a few daics be died, making S. Marks Church his 
heir. 

This Prince, as he was one of the ſtouteſt, ſo was he the Saine-likeſt 
man of all the Dukes that preceded him or follow d him by the rich Le- 
gacics he left, S. Marks Church was wonderfully adorn'd , and becauſe 
che ſaycd Church gives occaſion of wonderment to all ſtrangers that 
behold her, I held this an appoſit place to bring her in, and make her ap- 

t to the curious Reader in her own colours , according to the de- 
ä Ireceaved from others, and my own obſervation. 


The Deſcription of F. Marks Church. 


His Church, as divers other, is not ſo much magnified for her 

| largeneſſe, as for her riches, ſhe is built in form of a cte ſſe, 
whoſe corners are highly vaulced and cover'd with bright lead, 

2s all the reſt is which is diſcern'd of Scamen higher then all che buil- 
dings of the City above ſixſcore ſtades diſtance : The whole Bulk is 
ported beſides with moſt curious Arches , contignated and joyn'd 
together by marvailous Artʒ the inner part from the middle to the high- 
eſt part thereof gliſtereth with gold, and the concavity of the vaults is 
enriched with divers goodly and ancient pictures, made moſt of them, 
after the Greek manner, which, wich che labour to behold them in re- 
ſpect of their height, do preſent unto the Spectator by their grave and 
venerable aſpect, a kind of awe intermingled with piety and Religion; 
that which is from the gilding down to the pavement, is ſo well com- 
paſs d and joyn d together with goodly Tables of Marble, as by their 
plcaſant veins in form of rayes, the eyes of the beholders arc rather fed 
then ſatisfied, the ſeats below are of an extraordinary red ſtone like to 
Porphyrie, the pavement all of Marble engraven with divers figures, 
wholly different and of varions colours: ther are ſundry Columnes and 
Tables of Parian, Spaitan, & Numidian work, that environ the ſcars on 
both ſides the Quire, The coming in to the Church on both ſides, is in 
a manner of che {ame erimming, while gilded Arches arc ſuſtein d with- 
our, by more then 300. exquiſit Pillers, not ſo much for their great- 
neſſe as rheir d of colours: the ſpace between thoſe Pillers, be- 
ing fill d with choice Tables of Marble: on the height of this entrance 
four great brazen horſes all gilded are to be ſeen, fo lively, as if they 
ſcem'd to neigh , and making towards you, which are accounted rare 
pecces, but not of our time: All this bears the higheſt top of the Church 
divided into fix ſtceples, ev ry of which is rear d up like a pyramis, and 
hach 
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hath on the ſharpeſt point thereof a white Marble Statue of a naked 
man ſtanding up: Divers other repreſentations delightfull to the eye , 
and wrought with exceeding skill do beautiſie the ſpaces betwixt the 
Steeples; the whole work, as well on the tight as the left hand, is of the 
ſame ſubſtance and workmanſhip , and all chat which is vaulted under- 
neath is cover'd with gold. In ſum, ther is no place in the whole Church 
eicher within ot without, but is either deck'd with Marble, Gold, or 
precious Stones, ſo that the two Columnes of Alablaſter which ſtand 
nete to the high Altar, and the Chalcedony Stones, which are to be 
ſeen in the midſt of the pavement, wich the Moſaicall works, we coun- 
ted the leaſt curioſities, 

Aus ta Manier ro was ſurrogated in the room of $ s- 
4A TIA Claxr, or Ziani, in whole time things proſper d well 
with the Republic in the affairs of Syria. 

Hzxx1co Daxvuro wasthendeclar'd Prince, in whoſe time 
the Republic did migatily encteaſe their bounds both of her renown 
and Territories; the P:{a»; who had taken Pola were defeated : Baldwin 
E-l of Flanders. with other Princes that went for the ſuccour of the Ho- 
ly Land arriv'dall at Veaice, where they found magnificent welcome, 
they had ſo much money given them in preſents as they wold have bor- 
row'd , and 60, veſſells vvere provided them to tranſport their forces; 
but the Venetians had this benefit for their money , that thoſe forces 
help'd them to recover iftris,which by the railing of Zara was revolted 
from them, theſe Princes fail towards Conffantinople, where principally 
by the help of the Venetian the City was taken, za/dwin Erl of Flan- 
ers declared Empetor of the Eaſt , and Tomaſo Moroſino was made 
Patriarch of ( en, by the Venetians: Moreover, they had the 
He of Candie given them at tha: time, which they hold ever ſince; this 
vvas about the yeer 1200. 

PI ETO CIA I ſon to Sr AST IAN, was created Duke 
next, and was Erl ot Aba at that time; in his time fell out the fuſt 
warr twixt Venice and Genes who had many Ships in courſe that turn d 
pyrats; Giovanni Treviſano was ſent with nine Gallies well provided a- 
gainſt them, who took twelve of the Pyrars Veſſells and brought them 
prize: in this Dukes raign ther was a Colony ſent to Corfs,and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cand:e was further ſecur'd by a new Colony which ſuppreſs'd 
divers inſurrections; this Duke being ſtruck in years, having rul'd ewen- 
ty two years, depos'd himſclf voluntarily, and retiring to S. Georges 
Monaſtery died foon after. | 

Griacowno Tru o waschoſen in his place, the firſt thing 
he did was the ſuppreſſion of the Candiots who had mutined; ther was 
a great Fleet employed alſo to Conſtantinople againſt the Greeks, in re- 
gard that it was alledg'd the Venetians had a Right and Title to part of 
the Empire, and ſo was bound to ſuccour the chief feat therof : The 


Republic aſſiſted alſo in this Dukes time the Genoveles againſt the 
Emperour Frederick and the Piſas, and ſuppreſs'd the fift rebellion 
of Zara. 

Mastino Moros 1 x 1 was afterwards choſen Duke, but by 2 
man- 
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manner of Election, he took in Padous Philippe Fontano Biſhop of 
Ravenna, being ſent Legat from Pope Gregory to Venice, propounding 
everlaſting life for recompence to all thoſe who ſhould rake arms with 
him againſt the Tyrant Eccelin an upſtart, who did much miſchief up 
and down alice. The Venetians preſently levied Forces and affiſted 
the Pope to quell this new monſter, for which ſervice the Pope grant- 
ed that the Dean of S. Marks ſtould in high ſolemnities uſe a mitte 
ond carry a Paſtorall ſtaffe, which none of their Predeceſſors could e- 
ver obrain before. 

RAIN EAI ZEV o ſucceeded Morxos 1 1; inthe beginning 
of whoſe government an ill favour'd claſh happen d twixt the Ve- 
netians and Genoways about a Church which was allow'd chem both 
in Prolome's, commonly call'd Acon, or Acoe, the Pope to decide the 
differences fent unto them, that ſince divine Service was the ſame, and 
common to them both in that Church, the Church likewiſe oughe to 
be ſo, but this wold not heal the wound, for the Genoways had ſei- 
zed npon the Church, and made a kind of Fort of it. Hereupon the 
Venetians rizg'd a Fleet of thirty Gallies under Lorenzo Tepalo, who 
coming to the haven of Prolemais , broak the chain and furiouſly 
charg'd the Genoa ſhips, and two Gallies, being in the harbour, and ha- 
ving taken and deſpoil'd them of all their cackling, they burnt them in 
the Port. They went afterward to the Church in queſtion call'd ſantts 
Lu, which the Genoways had fortified and ſeized on it; after this 
ther was another hot encounter twixt them where the Genoways had 
the worſt again. The Chriſtians in Syria were much divided in regard 
of this twixt Venice and Genoa, which the Pope endeavour'd to 
reconcile, but could not. The Italians who were in Feruſalem fa- 
vour'd Yexice, but thoſe of Tyre held to Genes, at Trapani the Vene- 
tian gave the Genoway another ſhrewd defeat , hetin were taken 
ewenty foure Gallies, and many thouſand priſoners carried away, 
and 1200 lain, Vet the Genoways made head again, and failing a+ 
long the coaſts of Candy they took Cydon now call'd Canes, and pil- 
lag d it, but the Venetian met chem a while after, and was ſoundly te- 
veng d of them. 

This Warte with Genoa put the Republic to extraordivary ex- 
pence, wher a a new impoſt was levied upon white meats, her- 
ar there was a inſurrection, which was quickly ſuppreſs'd, and 
the Authors ſeverely puniſhed. 

Loxz*zo Txzvyuro upon the death of LIN o ſucceeded, the 
Pope with the Kings of France and Sicilie did labour to reconcile 
matters twixt the Venetian and Genoway , in regard this 
berwixt — —— wreck among the Chriſtians in Syris, 
but nothing could prevail. The Genoways {cour'd the Seas, ſo that 
no corn could be brought to Venice, either from Apaleia, or Sicily, 
which pinch d the City: a truce at laſt was made berween the two Re- 
- x but a new war did happen 'twixt Venice and Balegna about 

rade, which laſted three years, at laſt nnder the conduct of Maris 
Gradonice an was ſent, who utterly defeated the Bolonians, which 
made them ſeek for peace, G1 a- 
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Giacouo Cons rA ſucceeded TE Yi uro, at the 


beginning of whoſe Government ther was a hot quarrel! for the time 
twixt the Republic and them of 4ncona about im poſts; the Pope ſided 
with them. in regard they were feodaries to the Church and {lighted the 
Venetian Ambaſſador, yet Venice wold not make peace with Ancona till 
ſhe had receav'd ſatisfaction from her, though it coſt S. Mart very dear, 
in regard that the Republic had loſt a whole Fleer by a Tempeſt during 
this watr. 

Giovanni Danpuro came after Covragtxt, at which 
time the Sea did in ſuch ſort overflow the City, that it was held by ſom 
very prodigious, and their augury prov'd tru, for ſoon after enſued an 
Earthquake, and a wart with the Patriark of Aqnileia , wherin the Re- 

blic had no great ſucceſſe; ſhe had worſe luck in Si, for the King 
of Babilen beſieg d Acre, which the Venetian with the Popes ſouldiers 
defended a good while, but no aid coming unto them from the reſt of 
the Princes of Chriſtendom , the City was taken, and fo the Chri- 
ſtian name grew to be almoſt wholly extinct in Si, the yeere 
1290, 

PII TAO Grabonico ſucceeded Da Duro, and the 
Truec being expired with the Genoways,ther was a fietcer war renew'd 
then ever. In running over this hiſtory of the Venetians, divers mat- 
ters offer themſelfs ſo conformable to thoſe of the ancient Romans that 
poſſibly may be, as well in point of counſell, travail, ſucceſſe, accidents 
of fortune, and ſundry other traverſes; but among all, the Venetian war 
with Genes ſeems to have great reſemblance with thoſe which the Ro- 
mans had in times paſs d with Carthage; for the neer neighbourhood, as 
it moſt often happens , did not beget this Emulation bet wixt 
them, or caus d the war, becauſe they are as far diſtant one from the o- 
ther, as are the I yr hene and Lilian Seas 'ewixt /taly and eAfrick, to 
clecr which point. it will not be amiſſe to give a litile ſhore deſcription 
of the ſituation of both their Countreys. 

Italy is « pro omtory ſtretching ſ rom the Alpes, whoſe height on the one 
ſide extending towards the South, ſer ves her for a Kampart ſbe is beſides 
water d tower ds the Well with tne Liguſtik and Tyrrhene gat, and on the 
Eaſt with the Adratic and Ionian, from thence the ages, begin to ming le 
themſelſs together , and to make her the more ſtrong, ther wold fain ſhut up 
the Alpe, 1 more cloſely, in the Adrian Gulph ſtands Venice, on the ler 
ſide, the Liguſtik Sea lavoureth as it were to hold faſt the feet of the Apen- 
nin Hills, 4 within this turning lieth the City of Genoa,emulous of the 
Venetian greatneſs, in ſuch ſort as they are in a manner apf eſit one to the 
other, Prudent nature did [it betwixt Rome 4 Carthage a vaſt ca, 
might ſerve for abarr tokeep them from juſl ing one another, as alſs to cool 
their fury, but to Venice and Genoa ſhe hath ner only inter po the bridth 
Italy, bat the huge tops of the Apennin, ftrerching from Liguria 1% An- 
cona, from whence being beaten by the waves of the Sea, they ſoon turn to- 
ward: the Mount Gargan , then on a ſudden as if they fear d the Sc, they 
ge en io the furtheſt parts of — 10 ſubdue in a manner thoſe waves they 


had ſo often ſhun'd, but neither diſtance of tbe ſea could reſtrain the wrath of 
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Rome and Carthage ont agaiaſt the other, nor could the d:fficult acceſſes of 
the Apennin Hil krep Venice and Genoa from buſrling one with the other. 
The Romans held therſciſs deſcended of the Trojans , the Venetians pretend 
the ſame oricinall;,, the Libians mingled themſeſſs with the Phænicians, 
and the Genoways ſay they were likewiſe derivd from them, emu- 
lation of excat achicuments did firſt ſtir up the former with deſire of more 
Dominion; On theſe t hinges the quarrell mov'd betwext theſe two Repub- 
liques; Rome 4 Carthage fell out firſt about Sicily; Venice and ©, cnoa 
about Prolemais er Acre, The Romans notwithſtand:ng they were witters, 
were oft times in greater danger then the Carthaginians whom they had 
vu ; the Venetian hath been ſomtimes in the ſame condition; thoſe 
two peeple fought above a hundred years together, and though they had Truces 
ſomtimes, yes the hoſtility ſtill remain d; theſe likewiſe have had ſundry 
ceſſ ations of arms, though not of enmity, In induciis ſempet manebat bel- 
lum; Bt & Carthage te Rome, ſo Genoa vay''d ts Venice at loft. 

About this time «Andrew King of Hangary came to Yexice , his mo- 
ther having bin of the Family of the Mereſiai, a Venetian race. 

Ther happen d at this time a notable navall fight twixt Yenice and 
Genoa nete Corfu, where the Venetians loſt almoſt their whole Flect, and 
Andrew Dardols their Admirall was taken priſoner with five thouland 
more, and carried to Genes this victory was got by a reſerve of fifteen 
Gallics the Genoways had, which at the fagg end of the fight came 
freſh cur, as thoſe reſerve of five hundred men which Don ohn of Aa- 
ſtria kept freſh under hatches for the laſt puſh. This defeat lay heavy 
upon Venice, for ſhe loſt then above fixty Gallies , yer ſhe appear d a- 
gain ſhortly after, and about the ſtreight of Gallipoli ſhe loſt again ſix- 
teen Gallies, and the Genoway a little after took Canea in Candy ; but a 

e was at laſt mediated twixt Venice and Genes. 

Upon theſe ill ſuceeſſes abroad, ther were ſome treaſons detected in 
Venice, but quickly ſuppreſs'd; Padoa alſo ſtit d, but to little purppſe. The 
next yecr,notwithſtanding all the late loſſes, the Republic ſends a con- 
ſiderable Fleet againſt Paleologns the Greek Emperour, whereof Faſti- 
nano was Generall, becauſe he refus'd to pay the Republic a great ſum 
of money which he o d her, this Fleet ſailing into the Ponr# Sea, 
_ rought Paleslogus to reaſon& to repay the mony. This victroy 

id much heighten the ſpirits of Yenice, which had ſomwhar languiſh'd 
for her great loſſes in the Liguſftic war with Genoa, ſh: alt» made her 
ſelf Miſtreſsof Ferrara a little after, which being a City fewderary to the 
Church of eme, the Pope excomunicated Venice, interdicting her from 
the uſe of the Sacraments, which drew a great deal of odium upon her, 
ſochat ſhe thought ir high time to reſtore Ferrara to the Popes Legat, 
yet ſne wold — a little further upon t. About this time, the famous 
conſpiracy of Ba/amonti Tepuls was ſuppreſs'd , who was kill d by a 


Venetian woman out of a zeal to her Countrey , who had an honora- 
ble Penſion ever after during life. 
ManxiniGrzorco no created the fiftierhDuke of Venice; 


— Zara revolted the ſixth time from the Republic, but was 
reduc d. | 
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Grovanxi SovrRanza ſucceeded GO Oo, who had 
v-rn'd hut ten moneths; the City which had bin a good while — 
matiz d, ſent Fran. iſco Dandulo to the Pope; this Nobleman being ad- 
mitted to the preſence of Clement, who perfectly hated Venice becauſe 
of Ferrara, by a wonderfull example ot piety to bis Countrey , and 
love to Religion, continued a long time on the ground before the Popes 
Table; with an iron chain about his head like à dog, untill the Excom- 
munication was taken off, which was don upon thoſe acts of peniteuac: 
Hercupon a little after Yenice had a notable ſucceſſe agaiaſt Gai in the 
Pontik Sea, where above thirty bottomes were ſunk and taken by 
Ju$rTix1a no the Generall. | 

Fxancrisco Daxputo who had bin Ambaſſador with the Pope, 
and by thar e formerly ſpoken of had got the Excommunicati- 
on taken off, was elected the next Duke, the Polani and the Valeſians 
who had bin a long time ſubject to the Patriaxk of Aquilcia, did volun- 
tarily yeeld chemſelfs under the protection of Venice; About this time 
the Republic did divers exploits upon the Coaſts of Sv againſt the 
Turks, for _ of Navigation upon choſe Coaſts, ſhe likewiſe did 
many feats in Lombardy, her Army took Padaus and ter game, Breſcia 
alſo tell under her protection. 

PaxTiingo GRA Dont co was choſen next, and a little after ther 
aroſc one night a molt furious Tempeſt, which caus'd ſuch an inundati- 
on three foot deep above the ſtreers of the City: Ia this Dukes time 
ther came Ambaſſadors from England, craving aid againſt Philip the 
French King, whom the Genoways, who were mortall enemies to Venice, 
did favour, but nothing could be obrain'd , and this was the firſt time 
that ther was ary acquaintance twixt England and Yenice, which was 
inthe yeer 1332. ther was another revolt in Candie ſuppreſs d. 

Anwprza Daxpulo came next to the principality, a man of extra- 
ordinary parts of learning as well as valour, for he compil'd the 
Venetian — in two ſtyles. The Republic ſent à Fleet againſt the 

Turk, which took Smwyrns again. There was an Ambaſſadour ſent by 
the Senat tothe King of Babylon concerning the Venetians free Trade 
into Egypt , which chough ſtood upon by che Pope, in regard they 
were Infidells, was ferled. 

Zara had rebell'd now the ſcventh time, but was reduced, and Lewis 
King of Hungaric repuls d. There happen d a- fearfull earthquake in 
Venice about this time, which oventurn'd divers ſteeples and palaces , 
This Earthquake uſher'd in a fearfull conzagion which brought the Ci. 
ty to a pitifull deſolation for the time, the ſaid carthquake laſting 
Sheen daycs by intermiſſions. | 

This terible earthquake gives me occaſion to defire leave of the Rea ts 
ſeep « little aſide out of the great Road of this Hiſtory, ad make @ ſhort 
excurſron to give 4 touch of the cauſes of theſe dreadfull effetts of nature, of 
theſe tremblings and ſhiverings of the earth, or rather Aqwiſb ſhaking fits, 
wherwnto we find her body is as ſub jet as the body of men or Laws , at 

#bſerved to have their monthly paroxiſmes, 


The Babylonian Phileſopbers think the cauſe of theſe impetuons motions 
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hapnath by the force of ſom Plana meeting with the Sun in the region of 
the earth : others hold it to le 4 vapour a long time engendring in ſom 
concavities of the earth, and reſtrain'd from ſallying forth into the air; 6. 
thers affirme that tis 4 wind penn'd 7 in the entrails of the carth; 
Pliny ſayeth that the earth never quaketh,but when the Sea ts very calm and 
the arr ſo ſtill and clear, as the birds can hardly bear themſelves up, and 
that the winds are then ſhut ap in the bowtlls of the earth, their improper 


ſtation. He addeth further that an earthquake is nothing elſe but a thunder 


in the air, or an overtare and cre vice in the earth, or as lightning breaking 
forth violently and making irruptions from the midſl of the clouds, the wind 
inclos'd therin, and ſtrugling to com forth by force, The Stoicks ſpeak of di- 
vers ſorts of Earthquakes that cauſe the gapings of the earth, the [wellings 
of the water, and bling of the ſame, a horrid coufus'd ſuund comm only 
precedeth and accompanieth this quaking, ſomtimes like to the roaring of 4 
Bull, ſomtimes to the lamentable cry of ſom humane creature , or like the 
clattring of armor, according to the quality of the matter hc i inclos'd, 
or according to the form of the cave, and bole, or Spelunca, 1hrovgh which 
it paſſet h, which reſounds in vaulty and hollow places: It waxuh hot , in 
— and dry places, and cauſeth defluxions in thoſe that are morſt and hu- 
mid. Now amongſt all Earthquakes, the agitation of the waters ts moſt dan- 
gerow, for lightning « not ſo hurtfull, nor the ſhaking of buildings, or when 
the earth « peſf wp, or falleth down by an interchangeable motion, lecauſe 
the one keeps back the other, The ſafeſt buildings are thoſe upon vaults, the 
corner; of walls, and on bridges leaning one againſt another, beſide, brick 
buildings are leſſe — in ſuch accidents , your skilfull Navigators can 
feretell theſe earthquakes, at ſuch time as they perceive the waves to ſwell on 
4 ſudden without a wind and likewiſe thoſe on land may likewiſe foreteli them 
when they bthold birds in a mate to ſtay their flight, or whin waters in 
wells are troubled more than ordinary, having 4 bad unſaveary fc. all 
theſe are 7 2 of ſuch hideous motions: Pherecydes the Syrian drawing 
water out of a well, foretold an Earthquake, and ſo did Anaximander Mile- 
fius, and the trueſt ſigns are, either when the wind blows not. or when the Sea 
and Region of the Air are calm, for an Earthquake never hapneth, when the 
wind blows, or the Sea ſwells, 

This ſtrange Earthquake in Venice, among other direfull effects it 

uc d, caus d that many hundreds of women miſcarried in childbed, 
and a plague follow'd, which reduc'd the City to ſuch a hei hi of mi- 
ſery, that it was almoſt depopulated; whcrupon the Senat made a de- 
cree, that as many as wold com to dwell at Venice, ſhold after that they 
had ſojourn'd there two years be free (it/Jens : Moreover, during this 
Contagion, divers places on firm land revolted from the Republic, 
which were reduc'd again. 

Ihe Genoway alſo went about to deprive the Venetians of all trafic 
in the Pontic Seas, and therupon took divers Candiot Marchants:here- 
upon Marc Maroſine Admirall of the Adriatic Sea, went abroad 
in courſe with thirty five Gallies to fiſh for ſome Genoways, and mee- 
ting with twelve in the Haven of Cariſta, which licth cowards Negre- 
pont, they ſurpriz'd them, being richly laden with Merchandizes, and 

carried 
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carried them to Venice; this defeat was of that conſequence, that the 
d enat decreed that the ſame day the Genoways were o'rethrown at Cha- 
7iſta ſhold be ever after celebrated for a holy day. 

Ther happen d the year after a terrible noctarnall fight twixt Venice 
and Genoa at the Thracian Boſphorus, and though ther were Auxiliaties 
both from the King of Arg, (with whom the Republic bad made a 
League a little before) and from the Greek Emperour alſo, yet the Ve- 
net ian had the worſt of it, But the yeer after, about the Coaſts of Sar- 
Ahn, ſhe hand{omly met the Geneways , and linking her Gallies toge- 
ther, fought wich that pertinacity and reſolution that ſhe took thirty 
two Gallies, which ſo weakned the Geneways, that he was forc'd to fly 
to the Vſcont of Milan to implore help, and put her ſelf as it were un- 
der his protection; a little after the Venetian gain'd another victory of 
the Genoways nete the Morea, 

The Yiſcont of Milan appearing for Genoa, Venice made a counter-ba- 
Jancing League with the King ct Sh, and that he ſhold invade the 
Territories ot Milan, with a Land Army to find him work to do. 

Manini bunt ARO was chofen the next Duke, who was 
Erl of Ya/narin; the firſt yeer of his government the Republic had a 
ſhrewd loſſe inthe Ile of Sapientia nere Morea,where Pagano Doria, who 
was the new Admirall of Genos,ſurpriz'd Piſan the Venetian Generall, 
and» gave him an overthrow. this P44 ts «10 by a very blou- 
dy way thought to make himſelf King of Venice; but it was detected, 
and he with his complices put to death. 

Giovanni GAD co, ſurnamed Naſo,ſucceeded Phaleris,in whoſe 
government a peace after fave years cruentaus war was concluded with 
the Genoways and their Allies; but another Land war did riſe twixt the 
King of Hungary, and the Common- wealth in Dalmatia. 

Grovanni DsLPpnino ſucceeded qradenico, who made a peace 
more neceflary then honourable with the King of Hungary; for the 
Repubilc was to renounce all right to Dalmuia, and that the King for 
his part ſhold redeliver whatſoever was taken from them in Iris. 

Lon z Nuo CELs followed after, in whoſe time the Duke of Au- 
ſtria came to ſee Venice, and after him the King of Cyrus the Candiots 
xebell and continue ſo a good vvhile, at laſt they were reduc d by arms, 
the news wherof being brought to Venice, priſoners were ſer at liberty , 
divers maids were married out of the Treſury of S. Mart, Tilts and 
Tournaments continued for divers daies in S. Marks place, with divers 
other exultations and criumph. 

Man co Cox A ſucceeded Celſo, with many triumphs, but be- 
fore the years end ſom tumults ariſe in Candie which were ſuppteſs d 
with much difficulty. 

AnDrta Cox rAREZNH follow d Cernari, and refuſing to accept the 
principality, he was threatned unto it: Tenedes did then yeeld to the 
Venetian; but in this Dukes time ther happen d terrible wars twixt the 
Venetians and the King of Hungary, as alſo with the Arch-Duke of Au- 
Aria, and interchangeable overthrows were given on both ſides, but by 
the mediation of the Patriarch of Aquilcia a peace was concluded; — 
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the rancor of the G:rroway broak out again, and after ſore hoſtile en- 


counters a peace vvas concluded bv the interceſſion of the Duke of Sa- 
vor; aftetwards the Republic leagues with the King of Cyprus. 

Mieu sti Moos 1 ſuccceded next, who laſted but four 
moneths in his principality, 

An tonto VII ERI then ſueceeds, in whoſe time ther fell our a 
fierce warre in Lombardy, which was but collaterall only to the Veneri- 
ans, yet they were the chicfeſt ſticklers therein, and Accommodators at 
laſt. 

Mic ua ii Sr xo Procuratorof S. Mark then ſuccceded, and 

reſently the fire broak out twixt Venice and G:n04 apain, Bouciqualt a 
notable te ſolut Frenchman was Generall of the Genoways, yer the Ve- 
netian ſtill put them to the worſe: V cenz4 came then under the prote- 
ction of S. Mark, who ſent 2a Garriſon thither. Yerena allo one of the 
moſt famous Citics in Lombard, put her ſelf under the Venetians, which 
much heigrned the glory of the Republic + add hereunto that Pad 
alſo was brought by force of arms under her ſubj ection: All thin; s be- 
ing afterwards ſerled in a firm peace, ther came forty gentlemen from 
Verona to Venice all clothed in white, wherupon the Senat commanded 
a Theater to be erected of pupoſe in S. Marks place, where the Duke 
with his Family clothed alſoall in white were ready to receave them. 
The Veronois being all com tothe Theater , after they had ſaluted the 
Prince and the Senat, they layed down their public Enſigns, and the 
keys of their City gate, attheir feet, entreating them to accept there- 
of beſecching God that the proffer might be both to Venice and Ve- 
rona as fortunate and profitable as that was an aſſured pledge of their 
fidelity, as well public as particular towards the Venetians, requeſting 
them of their accuſtomed goodneſlc to continue in the preſetvation, de- 
fence and maintenance of them, their City, their means, and fortunes, 
with all other, both divine and humane matters; and as for their un- 
fained love towards them they durſt freely ſay and affirm , that they 
wold. be extremely forry, if among ſo many peeple as did obey them, 
any ſhold go before them in love, duty and atfection. 

Theſc Ambaſſadors being courteouſly entertain d, were aſſur d by 
the Duke, that as long as they continued to be ſuch as they promiſed , 
the Senat wold ere long let them know, that the greateſt happineſſe 
vrhich can befall choſe who have not means to defend themſclts, is to 
be ſhrawded under a law full — which they ſhold find to be 
as plcaſing {in regard they had recourſe to the only Fort of Libeity, and 
caſt off a Tytants yoak) as a ſafe harbour uſcth to be to a man that hath 
eſcaped a terrible tempeſt , they might therefore depart when they 
pleas'd, and rake with them the Venetian Enſigus (and in fo ſaying the 
Duke gave them to their Prolocator) which they were to erect in the 
midſt of their City; he wiſh'd they might prove to themſelſs & to the 
Venetians ever happy; and being fo erected to hold them in reverence : 
then he will d them to execut juſtice, in regard they had in times paſs'd 
obey d the commands of a Tyrant: ſo they were diſmiſs d; thoſe of Pa- 
dua following their example, came ſoon aftet, only with this difference, 

| he 
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that in licu of white the Padowans were cloth'd in purple, Anno Dom. 
1405. 

Tuouato Moc Nido was next choſen, and ther being great 
diſſencions raiis'd twixt the Biſhop of Aſuica, and them of laune, the 
Venetians recover Feltre, Bellluna and other places. The Udinois did 
alſo yeeld themſelſs to the Republic, with the whole Countrey of the 
Patrians in Friuli; But upon theſe notable ſucceſſes by Land, ther hap- 

d a moſt raging fire in Venice, which burnt the Dukes Palace, and 
melted all the Lead upon S. Marks Church, which was contiguous, 
The fire being quench'd, rhe Senat decreed that no man under pain of 
forfcicing a thouſand ducats, ſnold dare to propound to pull down the 
old palace, and reediſie it more ſumprtuouſly z The Prince then prefer- 
ring the honor of the City to his own private profit, brought the ſame 
ſum ro the Senat, requeſting that they wold permit the fore part 
of the Ducall palace might be recdifid in a more magnificent 
manner, as was befuting the majeſty of the Repablrc , and fo willingly 
forfeiced his thouſand Ducats: fo the work was done accordingly,bur 
the Duke died before twas finiſh'd, | 

Fraxcisco Foscarp was then elected Duke, the ſame year ther 
was warres begun agaiaſt Philip Duke of Ailan, and the Republic 
concluded a League with the Florentines againſt him, which League 
conſiſted of theſe heads, that the Venetians and Florentines ſhold arm 
at their own common charge one thouſand fix hundred horſe and eight 
thouſand foot, they ſhold turniſh two Navall armics, with the one the 
Venetians ſhold fail up the River Po to teſiſt the Forces of Philip, 
the · Florentines along the River of Genoa, that none ſhold ſpeak 
of peace till the Venetians (hold command it. That all the Cities, 
Forts, and Towns taken on the confines of Flaminia, ſhold belong to 
the Florentine, the other ſhold be joyn d to the Vererian State, or gi- 
ven to whom they pleaſed. 

Lorenzo the Florentine Ambaſſadour did herupon caſt himſclf at the 
Dukes feer, and with a loud voice ſayed, that the Florentine peeple 
ſhold be ever mindfull of ſucha ſignall benefir, and beſought God that 
the glorie of Yenice might increaſe , and if ever it d that the 
Venetian peeple ſhold have nced, the Flotentines wold be ever ready 
with their utmoſt means to aid the Republic: divers others, as Ama. 
des Duke of Savey, King Alonſo and Syena entred into this League. This 
enforc'd the Duke of Aa to a peace, which imported that he ſhold 
quit to the Venetians Breſs:4 with her confines, together with that part 
of Cremona's Territories which is contiguous to the River oli, as alſo 
that part of Bergamo which ſtretcheth towards the River Adice. The 
Marqueſſe of Monferrat being oppreſs d fled to Venice for refuge, who 
reſtored him to his Territories. : 

There arrived about this time ohn Paleologns the Grecian Emperour, 
Poſep Patriarch of Conſlantinople, with the Prince of Mores, to confer 
with the Pope about matters of Religion; They went to Ferrara to 
find out Ewgenius the Pops, who was a Venetian barn, and this con- 
fexence — good effects, = an union for the time. * 
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About this time there came to Venice the Biſhop of Aquileia and Pie- 
tro Barbe Cardinall, that was Pope afterwards, that had ſplendid en- 
tettainment. But che Emperour F rederick, with his wife Loenora, had 
more magnificent reception; for beſides the Buccentoro richly hung 
with cloth ot gold, wherinthe Prince and Senators were, divers great 
veſſells were ſer forth beſides, whoſe poopes were all new gilded, in 
which were many hundreds of the Venetian Clariſsimi , the Gan7art 
and Patiſcherme that are leſſer veſſells which were numberleſſe, weile as 
allantly deck'd, wherin were che common Citizens, who did ſtrive who 
ſhold exceed one another in bravery; the whole City was hung up and 
down as they paſs d with Cloth of gold and rich tapeſtiy, in every cor- 
ner muſicall inſtruments,ſongs and melodious voices were heard. The 
$ landed a little while after in the ſame glory, attended by tuo 
hundred of the prime Venetian Ladies, ſhe was preſented with an Im- 
iall crown of gold ſet with rich ſtones, and a coat for a little child, 
with acradle cloth of purple, powdred with pearls, in regard twas 
thought ſhe was with child, Cc. 
The Emperour being gone, the Sena to furniſh the warres of Tem- 
berdy decreed that all Officers, as well in the City as abroad, Judges, Re- 
iſters, and others of meancr quality under great Officers, who in any 
ind had penſions of the Republic, ſhold pay a certain ſum, and that o- 
ther ſorts of Clariſs:m ſhold ſerve the Signiory gratis for fix months. 
In this Dukes time a cunning Candiot, by ſapping under the Church 
got into S. Marks Treſury, and Role thence jewells and other things to 
a mighty value, but he was detected by his companion before he could 
get away, and hang d betwixt the two columnes in S. Marks place. 
In this Dukes time alſo was Conſtantinople won by the Turk, in re- 
gad of the ſloth, ſupineſs and ſtupidity of the reft of the Chriſtian Prin- 
ces, bur eſpecially for the frowardneſſe of the Conſtantinopolitags 
chemſclfs, who wold not give timely aid to the Emperor, out of a baſe 
kind of covctouſneſſe, and with Conſtantinople the whole Greek Empire 
iſh'd, which had ſtood above eleven hundred yeers , this gave an a- 
— to all Itahy, and caus d a generall peace about Ann Dom. 1459, 
Mahomet at the taking of — — endeavour to oblige the 


Venctians more then any other Chriſtian Nation ther, her fore in the 
he ſav'd them, knowing that none was more power- 
to do him hurt then Yenice. 


Pascuailis Mair ro ſucceeded Foſcars, who con- 
tinued in the Principality — of any of his ſixty ſive Predeceſſors, 
for he govern d above thirty ſix ycars, and being ſtricken in age he made 
a voluntary reſignation to Pſchali , who preſerv'd the Republic in 
peace all his life time:in his government happen d that univcti. Earth- 
quake,which hook moſt parts of Italy, dune Dom. 1460. 

Cu 15r0»uoro0 Mauro was next elected, che Ile of Lene: 
was delivered to the Venetians in this Dukes time, and oruos was taken, 
bu the Republic had very ill luck in the Marea, and before Corinth, 
moreover they laſt Negrepont. 

 Mico0Li409 Io o ſucceeded Moro; whoſe ſhort govęrnment 
was 
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was very fortugar, becauſe th: Republic in his time made a League with 
the King of Perſia, and united the Iland of Cyprus to their Domini- 
ons; the Pope at his time ſent a Fleet of Gallies to ſecond the enterpri- 
ſes of the Venertians in the Greek Seas , and being met, Mocenigo the 
Generall for the Republic, made this Spcech to the Popes Legat, 
who was Admirall tor the Church. news) Fo 

[ am ſure moſt excellent and reverend Father , that yau are not ignetant 
how valiantih the Veretians have hitherto born themſelves for the Chriſtian 
Faith ; 1% us the ninth year we have fought by Sea and Lapd againſtithis 
cruel enemy, without the aſſiſtance of any Chriſtian Prince but King Ferdi- 
nand only, 11 is needleſſe to rehearſe the loſſes, travails and dangers which me 
have ſuſt ais d, for ther i no place in all Morea, no ſhore in Greece , nor 1- 
land in all the Ionian and Egean Seas whi ch is not ming led with our bland, 
or with that of our enemies we have not ſpar'd any labour or expence , and 
we beartily wiſh that whatſoever we do now, or ſhall hereafter execut, may be 
for the Meal of Chriſtendom; we have lately with fire i ſword waſted 
Eolia and Caria, 1ws rich Provinces of the enemies, and now we hope by your 
happy conjunction to do ſom nobler enterprite s, 1t re(ts therfore on your pars 
to teach us what you know to be profitable for Chriſt 5 and pre- 
ſcribe us what te execute, and we hold it aur parts ta aracute your come 
mands, 3; U *. er And 
The Legat anſwer d, It ij ſufficiently known with wha N and offe I 
on the Noble Venctians have till t his preſent defended Chriſtian Religi- 
on, and how by their valour and induſtry they have preſer u whole Gom 
mon- wealths, lands Cities, but for your own particul Gtneral Mo- 
cenigo, 1 muſt ſay, that although other Commanders haut dane valiamiy, 
yet you have not only comported your ſelf wvaliautly, but fortunathy, and if I 
may ſo ſay, divinely : I hu being thus, I enurcat you to ge on i you 


begun, and let not our conduct, or that of any one-els, intertapt the conrſe of, 


jour happy proceedings, For my ſelf, as becometh a Churchmean, I will pray 
unto God and his Saints, that all your — may ſuceted proſperenſly , 
and thoſe troupes which I have brought with me , ſhall follow your com- 
mands, bra 
Mocenigo had forty fix C allies of the Republic under his command , 
twenty of the Popes, and fifteen of King Ferdinands , He infeſted the 
Turks up and dowa in divers places, taking ſundry places and prizes; 
among others he took Sichin and Scleucia, where the Turks being too 
confident of their ſtrength, cryed out from over the walls to Atocenige, 
et ye lyome OV enctians, and command the Sea and fiſhes, but leave the Em- 


ger) , 


pire of the Land to Ottoman. 


Mocenigo having taken Seleucia went after to Cyprus, where he un- 
derſtood that Fames the King was ſick of a Diſſentery, and being come 
to viſit him, he cntreated the King to be of good cheer , and with pa- 
tience to undergo the force of his. malady, who made him an- 


ſwer: 


I know very well moſt excellent Captain, and already feel, chat by the 


violent torment of my diſeaſe, Iam in great danger of life; and not tg: 


Latter my ſelf, I have no lupe to eſcape; therefqre I make my — 
N 2 wife 
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wife with the child ſhe bears in her body, mine heirs, and ſhe, as thou 
knoweſt, is daughter to Marco Cornari, and being adopted by the Ve- 
netian Senat, was by them given me in marriage: If I die, whereof I 
make no queſtion, I recommend my Wife, Iſſue, and Kingdom to Ye- 
wire, therefore I heartily entteat thee, in regard of our friendſhip, and 
for the greatneſſe of the Venetian State ( it it com to that) that thou 
wold't defend and keep both her ſelfe, Iſſue and Kingdome from all 
and on, Mecenige anſwer'd : 
e body, moſt Royall King, is yet in a good eſtate, and thou in the 
© prime of chine Age, which may put thee in hope of a ſpeedy re- 
*covery, but if it fall our otherwiſe, which God forbid , I be- 
< ſeech thee be confident, that neither my (elf nor the Venetian forces 
«will br —— — oy ** 
+ Moc Cypras,ſayl'd towards t s nete Licia, 
— 2 —— Locke firm land, he reſolv d to beſiege 4 
ard, which he took and plandred, thence he ſayld to Fliſca, where the 
King of Cyprus the Lady Charterts allied to the Duke of 54 
ſent to crave of him againſt Femes her baſe brothe tj who 
wes the ſon of a Concubin. Mecenige's anſwer was remarkable: He ſent 
her word, that in the Republics name he wold do the Lady Charler- 
ta all favour, yer he greatly wonders, that ſhe did not remember how 
chat the righe of Kingdoms is rather debated by the Sword, then by 
Law, and tha the Iland of C had not bin only taken fiom ber, 
bn alfo from the G —— wp mgm For his part he 
knew bow that the wife of the late King, the adoptif daughter of the 
Venetian — — with child, had bin, together with the fruit 
of her womb, made heirs by the deceaſed King before his death in his 
therefore he told them plainly, he wold eſpouſe the quarrell 
Q een Dewager, who he hop'd wold ſhortly bring forth 


of che prege 
young ning. 
© A while afrer the Popes Legat being revok'd,and taking his leave 
of Mexraige, ſpake unto him thus, I take my leave ef thee O thou vali- 
© ant man, and will be the public witnefle and trum pet of thy heroick 
© deeds, and if God ſhall ſend me ſafe to Italy, not only the Pope and 
the moſt reverend of Cardinalls, but all Europe, with the 
© Princes and temoteſt Nations of Chriſtendom, ſhall underſtand what 
© Yenice under thy conduR, skill and counſel! hath done againſt our 
© common enemie the Turk, in Asia, Licia,and amp liæ po forward 
© brave Captain, as chou haſt begun, to inlarge the Venetian glory, and 
© bear up the banners of the Croſſe, thereby to imortalize thy own name: 
I befeech Almighry God to favour all thy attempts, and I hope twil 
come ſo co paſſe, that all che loſſes which Chriſtendome hath ſuſtaind 
by this rous „ ſhall ere long by thy own valour, and to 
the ir rvine, be fully compenſated. After this, focenige was Godfather 
to the young Prince, and made Gevernour of Cypre-. 

N1cotao Mac tro ſacceeded afterwards, in whole principality 


divers things proſpered on the Republics fide in Macedonia. 
Pr- 
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Pt ENO Moc £ «160 was Choſen next, who being S. Marks Admirall, 
for many years did notable feats by Lind and Sea, bur in the compaſſe 
ofa year and two months he gave up th. Ghoſt and his Government. 

Avprya VIV DRAMA ſuccteded, the Turks beſiege Creta and 
are worfted, but they tavag d and burvr the Coumtrey of Friuli, and 
the fire was ſo violent, that it was ſeen from ſom of che turtets of 
Venice. ü 

Grovannt Moc zur was next elected Duke, and ſhortly after 
there was a peate concluded with otomas the Turk upon theſe condi- 
tions, that the Venetians ſtold have free and ſafe traſic into the Pontick 
Seas, and that ottoman ſhold have Lemmes and Scutary given him up: lle 
afterwards took Otranto inCalabria wherby he fill d all ahi witha terrot 
of invaſion; In this Dukes time the Ifland Yegi« in Balena gave her 
ſelf up to yenice , In this Dukes time there was an eager warte begun, 
and proſecuted with much heat · twixt rer and Ferrara; Malateſte was 
Generall to the Republic. who did many notable exploits, and brought 
the Ferrarois to a very low ebb, at which time Pope Sixt enjoyn'd 
the Venetians to lay down their arms by his Nancio. But the Senat an- 
werd ſomewhat roundly, hat the Republic was ſo far from emertain- 
© ing this war without his Holines conſent, as they did it at firſt by his 
n infligation, that as then ſo now, they did — peace not only before 
© warr, but before victory, ſo it were ſeaſonably ſought, and not on 
© ſuch conditions as might make their lenity to be interpreted indiſere- 
© rion:thar they were confident his Holineſſe actions had no ptivat ends, 
© bur ſuch as imported the — — good of Chriſtendome, only in 
© this it was notorious tothe whole 


—— — —— 


world, that he dea more ſubt illy 
© then fincerely, that for twenty years, wherein both by Land and Sea 
« they had bin ſingled out by dreadfull ortoman, none of the Princes of 
© 7taly contributed one drop of bloud towards the quenching of this 
© neighbour flame, but ſcem d deaf to all ſollicitations, and lame to all 
© affiſtance: But in this privat cauſe of Ferrara, thoſt who ſhrank back 
© from the public quarrell could all band 2 not as if they wold 
© arbitrat, but enforce a peace; that they h ly deſird his Holinefle to 
© ponder this buſineſſe temperat ly, which others did paſſionatly, and 
to let his own underſtanding adviſe him whnher it more concern d 
© him to favour the Venetians or the Ferrarois;as for them they were te- 
« ſoly'd to proſecut that war, which by his advice they had undertaken, 
0 hoping the ſucceſſe wold prove as happy, as the tauſe was juſt and ho- 
© norable. 


This was the ſubſtance of the Venerians Anſwer, whereat the Pope 
was ſo incens d, that he excomunicared the Doge; and tue Senat, ha- 
ving leagu'd himſelf with Frederick, and Aifonſo Duke of Calabria, who 
came with two thouſand men for ſuccour of Ferrers , among whom 
were four hundred I urks, which he brought from Otranto; but they a 
while after ran away to the Venetians, which though it was ſome ad- 
vantage unto them yet they had an ill- favour d diſaſter in the Cuy at 


that time, for the Dukes Palace was half burnt down. 
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The Republic having many potent enemies banded againſt Her, b 
the — of the Pope, — — the ack 
Army, and Germane Princes, with others o bave a Generall Councell 
call'd, wherin it might be lawfull co complain of the Pope or any o- 
ther. Herupon a while after Pope $1xtus appiehending ſome fears, a 
Treaty was ſet on foot for a peace, which was quickly concluded; The 
Venetians a little before, had taken Gallipoli in Calabria, and though 
they loſt neither honour or territoty Curing this wart, yet in leſſe than 
two years it colt the Republic nete upon three millions. 

Manco Bass Alco ſucceeded next, in whoſe time a trade was 
begun with Fertagall, to which purpoſe the Republic ſcat an Am- 
baſſadot expreſly to Lion, Anno 


Dom. 1485. | 
When this Duke was upon his death-bed, there cam a great Am- 


baſſadot from aj e the Turkiſh Emperor with rich preſents unto 
him, but he enjoy d them little; He was buried with greater ſolemai- 
tie chan ordinary, and the ceremonies which were us d then continue 
conſtant to this day at the interment of Venetian Doges, which is 
thus. After the Duke is dead, he is unbowell'd, his body cmbalm'd, and 
laid under a Canopie of gold, with his gilt ſword and ſpurtes revers'd; 
he is publiquely kept in the palace for three whole dayes, then all the 
C ics in the City, which are as many as ther be Trades, do with 
their banners in ſolemn order go before the body, aſter them fallowerh 
the Clergy,next to them the mourners, who ate in great multitudes in 
ſad funcitous manner : laſt of all come the Senat cloth d in ſcarlet agd 
purple, to demonſtrat that the City which is free, doth never in mourn- 
ing habit follow the — — of any NMince, how ve ttuous ſocver: Ia 
this manner and habit ſo ſoon as the body is brought into the Church 
they fit round about it, whilſt the memory of the deceaſed Prince is te- 
commended to the peeple in a funerall Oration : from thence the Sena- 
tors returning tothe Palace, do publiſh the firſt Aſſembly for the crea- 
tion of a new Duke, 

Aucustin Baxs ap1co, brother, to the defunct, and Procutator of 
S. Mark , ſucceeded ; moſt of the Princes of Germany bandy againdt 
Venice, who met them about Treat, where Sanſcverino her gallant Ge- 
nerall, the beſt ſaldier of thoſe times, was utterly routed and drown'd. 

About this time there was a Fleet {ent for the garding of Cyprus, for di- 
vers aim'd at chat dainty Iland, therfore Geer aio Cornari was lent thither 
by che Senat to induce the widdowQueen his ſiſter & adopted daughter 
toYenice)to remit the government to the Senat, & retire to Venice, to live 

her kindred in contentmen, caſe, & honor. The Queen wonder d 
at her brothers Propoſition, ſaying, thatſhe wold not fur a world part 
with ſo ſweet a Kingdom, and that the Senat might be ſatisfied to have 
it after her death: her brother replied with this charming ſubtill Oræi- 
on, Intreating her not ts make more account of Cyprus,than of ber own dear 
Countrey, becauſe the worldly affairs being variable and ingonſtantit might 
in ſhort ſpace com to paſſe that ſhe might be expuls'd, it bring ſo i _ 0 
already by dias potent Lords, and her ſelf enuied by many of her Jul jects, 


who 
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who Ai ſdaim d to be gowern'd by a woman, therefore one only means was left 
her to prevent all theſe miſchiefs, which was, ſeeing ſhe had no children to 
114 [mit the Government of the Realm to the Venetian State now in her life 
unc; be added further that the Republic was well comtented ſhe ſhold rule as 
lone 4s the times were quiet, — free from ſoſpetions. But now when 
all her Neighbours wait for an occaſion, and lay ſnares to ſor pride 
Her, the Senat hath thought this. onely remedy moſt expedient, but if 
ſhe fear d not theſe dangers, he beſoug ht her to conſider, whas ſhe was likely 
to have falle inte the yeer before , for had not the Republic reſcued hey 
with the Gallies ſhe had hin in danger to have bis carried C uptive to Con- 
ſtantineple; 4. « good to foreſee that which ſom odd accident or ſmall errour 
may hurl us 1nto, and to prevent it, fartune is blind and valable, nor can we 
ever prevent our enemies diſigus, nor can 0ur friends be almaies ready to h.lp 
us when we want them, there 15 4 great diſtance by Land, and 4 great Sea 
xt the Adriatic Guiph and Cyprus; This, Madam you ewght to remens- 
her and timely conſider, that though nothing enforc d you thereunts, yet what 
greater honor, or more laſting glory cas you leave behind you, then io have be- 
queath d to your own Countrey ſo floriſhing 4 Kingdome, and that Venice was 
ano mented by a child of her own, you ſhall be 4 Queen,and iruly if the eaſe 
were nin ſhol4 deſire rather to ſee my greatneſſe wth b ſafer inCyprus 
ent of the boſom of my own Countrey: Never was Princeſſe ſo welcom to Venice 
4s you will be, you know you are to thank the Senat for being Queew , but if 
you deny this motion, jus will ſeem to acknowledge it very use In A, 
being your brother, and one who ought to have ſou imtereſt in you, if you diſe 
v iſſe me with a dental, the world will judge it i not you haue done it, 4 
councell, whereby 1 ſhall incur a high diſpleaſure; therefore I prey Madam 
conſider well of it, ther is nothing more worthy of praiſe than to know how to 
entertain Fortune modeſtly when ſhe ſmiles on us, and nos to deſire to be ſtill on 
the wheels top, Cc. 

Cornari having thus diſcours d to the Queen , he prevail d fo far with 
her, that mn Iting into teats, ſhe made him this anſwer: Arasber, if this be 
your opinion, 1 wil conform to it, and wil ſtrive to overmaſtex my ſelf, bas Ve- 
nice ſhalt thank you for Cyptus, not me. Sq ſhe was conducted to Fenice, 
and teccav d wich all imaginable ſtate after ſhe had tul d Cypros fifteen 


cars. ef 
: A litt le after this, the King of Tremiſevin Afrique ſent to Venice his 
Ambaſſador, to entruſt ſom Venetian en ta {oe Juſtice done to 
the Venetian Subjects, who liv'd in three of his Cizies, therupon Lade- 


vice Piramane was ſent , who had the hundredth peny upon all Mar- 


chandize for his ſalary. 8 2; 7 | 
Not long after the Patriarch of 4quileie died at Rama, and Herpelas 
Barbaro being there Ambaſſador for the Republic, the Pope confer'd 
that high Eccleſiaſtic Dignity upon him; and made him Cardinall, 
This being known at Venice, notwith that Her molas was 2 
Miniſter of great deſert, and had acquainted the Senat hereof; yer be- 
cauſe there was an expreſſe Law, forbidding all Venetian gendemen , 
being Ambaſſadors at & me, to teceave obliging Digouy-of the 


Pope, during the time of his Legq; ion, the took the Ra — 
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fringing of this Law in ill part; and though he were rich, well allied, 
and had great friends, they ſent expreſſe command, that he ſhold teſign 
the Patriarkſhip again to the Pope, if not, they wold take from his 
Father the Procuratorſhip of S. Mark, and confiſcar all his eſtate; the 
Father died before the years end, of meer reſentment , and the Son ha- 
ving compos d many excellent books , died a little after of a Squi- 
Venice was now very quiet, when choles the VIII. of France ſent 
three Ambaſſadors one after the other to the Duke, that their King 
being reſolv'd to com to Ita, to conquer the Ki of Naples , 
which by hereditary right belong d to him, he defir'd to know the Ve- 
netians inclination towards him, and whither wold continue the 
and Amity; The Senat anfwer d the Ambaſſador , that 
did ever peace before war, and did now deſire it 
ever, they could wiſh, chat their King being now 
wold ſuffer the Princes of 1tahyto be ſo too. After- 
the French King being daily puſh'd on by Lomi ford a the Duke 
of Niles, and the Prince of Salerno then an Exile in France, fend Philip 
of Comines again to Venice, who propos d to the Senat, chat if they wold 
Joyn with them in the recovery of Naples, they ſhold have a conſidera- 
ſhare of the Kingdome, it not, that they ſhold per ſever in their for- 
he Pe ecr'd, Tha the r d well provided 
Sena ing was ſo potent and well provi 
with all warlike wake Sono br Ate pt — there- 
fore they determin d according to the laudable of their Ance- 
ſtors, not to ſtir, who never made war but conſtraint : Morcover , 
claim, forthe ret hey iyed, tbe wold fill make high deem 
no clai the ill make high 
of his friendſhip. n a 

The Republic had at this time a great Fleet upon the Coaſts of Sla- 
vonia, becauſe they underſtood Byjazet the Turk began to arm, at 
which time there came a ſolemn Embaſſic / Florenceto crave their 
advice how they ſhold behave themſelſs twixt the Kings of Naples and 
France, the latter of which had ſent to defire paſſage through their 
Countrey. The Sena anſwer d: 

Thar in ſo difficulr a buſineſſe, ſubject to ſuch a world of accidents, 
they knew not ſo ſuddenly what was beſt to be done, and though they 
loved the one better then the other, they durſt not deliver their Opini- 
on, becauſe that fortune is commonly Miſtreſſe in warre, and that it u- 
dime proſper Bar chen —.— — — 

per e are | - 
on the anvill of long premeditatĩonʒ therefore they — com- 
ſell of none but Almighty God , who only knew what was beſt for 
1 — : 
French ruſhing into 7taly,found no ieſiſtance ſcarce, till he 
had crown'd imſclf King of Maples. 4 , 

The Venetians were at this time put mightily to their plunges and 
reaches of policy, becauſe it was not wholeſom for them ot /taly, that 

the 


the Si 
more 
in a 
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the French ſhold grow ſo powerfull , therefore the King of the Ro- 
mans, the Spaniards, and the Duke of 11/ax, who had fallen from the 
French, ſending their Ambaſſadors unto them, they ſtrike a League to 
repreſle the French proceedings. The Venetian takes Manapoli, Pulig- 
nano, and Mola, and partly by arms, partly policy, the French are dri- 
ven out of /taly, yet Charles the VIII. being dead, they make a new 
League with King Lewis of France againſt the Duke of Klan upon 
theſe conditions, that Logwick Sfor7 4 being ele cted King, ſhold have 
Milan, and the Republic Cremona and AA. and it came ſo to paſſe. 

The Republic had but ſorry ſucceſſes againſt the Turk in this Dukes 
time, for at Cephaloma they receav'd aterrible blow, yer ſhe reduc'd at 
laſt that Iland to a perfect ſubjection. 

Lz ox A ADO LoxtDpancd ſucceeded Blarice; in his time 
the French and Forcugall aſſiſt the Signory againſt the Turk, fo that a 
peace enſued; The Republic receav'd a mighty wound in her Comerce 
about this time, in 1cgard that the Portugalls had found a paſſage to the 
Eaſt Fndies, by the cape of — hope, and ſo brought home in their 
Carraks thoſe ſpices which Venice was us d to fetch from Alexandria, 
and diſpence up and down Europe. 1503. 

But Pope {ms the II. gave her a worſe blow, by drawing a moſt 
heavy war upon the Republic, inre:ard ſhe wold not part with Faen7s 
and Rimini for which She offer d to pay him any tent in quality of Te- 
nant, alledging that it was dangerous for the Signoiy in regard of their 
Situation, that they ſhold be in any other hands: Hereupon, that 
notable League at Cambray was privatly ſtruck againſt Yenzce, wherin 
ther were Confederates, the Pope himſelf, the Emperour, the King of 
France, the Kings of Aragon, and Spain, with divers others: It was given 
out, that they met there to accommode the buſineſſe of the Duke of 
Gueldres, but that was only a pretext , which the Republic could not 
ſmell our. 

The Republic by this huge powerfull League, had loſt almoſt all the 
Towns ſhe had in the firm Land of Lombardy,as far as Padew, The great 
Turk offer d the Republic aid in this exigent, but ſhe modeſtly retus'd 
any: Beſides other places, ſhe receav'd a maſt fearfull overthrow hard 
by Abdzs, being thus oppreſs'd with the ſpitituill Armes of Rome, and 
moſt of the temporall Armes of Exrope, rather then break, ſhe comple- 
mented with the Emperour, and bow d to the Pope, by delivering him 
choſe places afoteſayed in Flaminia: Among others, the Cardinall of 
Tork in England did do her good Offices to the Pope, as her Annales 
make mention: The French having taken Milan, 1 laces,grew 
inſolent in Italy therefore there was a new confederacy made 'twixt the 
Pope, the King of Spain, and the Venetians; at Ravenna the French be- 
came Victors in a great battail, but a little after the Swiſſe coming in 
as Confederates againſt them, they were totally routed and driven 
over the Hills again. The Venetians recover'd Creme, and the Spaniard 
having taken Breſs/4, and delaying to render it to Venice, there was 2 
gew occaſion offer d forthe Republic ro make a League with France 
again againſt the Spaniard, and Francs the firſt by their help regai 


d 
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The Republic was never ſo driven to her ſhifts as ſhe was in the time 
of this Duke, in divers traverſes of wart, and confedetacies againſt her, 
which ſhe diſfolv'd by pure policy, more then any power. 

She was afterwards much perſecuted by Pope and 1 Emperour, in ſo 
much that Maximilian ſent to Selim the new great Turk an Ambaſla- 
dor, to invite him to a wart againſt the Venetians, and to invade their 
Sea Coaſts, while he aſſaulted them by Land. 

Pope Leo ſent Petro Bembo upon a ſolemn Embaſhe to the Republic, 
chat they ſhold break with the French, and League with the Emperour 
_ Spaniards againſt them; whereunto the Senat made this grave an- 

wer : 

* That his Holineſſe Ambaſſador was greatly pleaſing to the gtnat, 
© as well in reſpe of himſelf, whoſe vertue and particular affection to- 
© wards their Countrey was ſufficiently known to all men, as likewiſc in 
© regard of the Prince who ſent him, ſeeing the Republic had ever born 
© all reverence and honour to the Soveraign Biſhops of Ace, but they 
© more particularly inclind to Pope Leo; that the Senat had cvct molt 
© highly eſteem d his good and wholeſom Counſell, but the miſchiefe 
© was, that by how much they above all others had defir'd his friend- 
© ſhip and alliance in that incertainty of all things, by ſo much more 
© were they continually kept from it; and albeir, their love was never 
© disjoyn'd from him, yet their forces were ever divided; as then they 
did humbly thank his Holineſſe, and confeſs d themſelſs much bound 
© unto him, in that he had bin ever ready by divers good offices to em- 
© brace and favour their cauſe , even ſo likewiſe they were extremely 
©oriev'd, that they could not follow his Counſell, it being their anci- 
© ent cuſtom not to leave an old friend for a new, ſpecially being not 
© provok'd thereunto by any wrong, their ancient Fathers thinking that 
© alone to be profitable, which was moſt honeſt ; therefore they could 
© not without great blemiſh of their reputation break or abandon the al- 
© liance which they had already contracted with the French: And if the 
© Pope wold call ro mind the ancient benefits of the French Kings, not 
© only to the Venetian Common- wealth, but likewiſe to the Church, 
© and conſider the wealth and power of that Kingdome , he wo!d not 
only excuſe but commend the Venetian Councel,and be de ſiious him- 
* ſelf to follow it becauſe that being back d by the French Forces, with 
©thoſc of the Venetian, ther was likelihoud, that he ſhold he abler to 
lay ſurer foundations, as well for the ſtate of the Church, as for the 
greatneſſe and advancement of his own houſe. 

Hercupon the Republic ſent Ambaſſadors, both to Lewis of France, 
and Yenry of England, to congratular their alliance ( for old Lewis had 
married young Hewries Siſter) and to ſtreighten this League berwixc 
them againſt the Emperour. 

The Republic likewiſe employed two Ambaſſadors to confirm the 

e with the great Turk Selim, who had newly ſubdued the Mamma- 
wkes and Soldan, that had bin Lords of the Gran Cayro and Fegypr above 
three hundred — Anno 1516. 

The French King ſent ro borrow one hundred thouſand Crowns of 

the 
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the Venetians towards the end of this Dukes Government, which was 
done accordingly. Lens King of Hangar ſent two Ambaſsadors unto 
them, who procured cth men and money againſt the Turk. 

Prince Lorcdaus having ſate at the ſtern of the Republic twenty years 
in moſt rempeſtuous times, pay ed nature het laſt debt and made way 
for | 
| AxToxto Cut, who about the beginning of his Government 
was ſollicited, that the Republic of nice might be Godmother to 2 
daughter of France, The face of affairs in Chriſtendom being much 
chang'd at the coming in of Charles the fifth the Emperor, the Veneti- 
ans wav d their league with France (who was ready to invade /taly for 
the Dutchy of Milan) and enter'd into an alliance with the Emperor, 
caſhicring Tri wuie, who was too much affected ta the French, and 
making the Duke of Vrbis their genetall, and this was done — 
ly by Pope Autan the fourth his jiatercefſion, who was a low 
Dutchman having bin a Brewers ſon in Yerecht, and Schoolmaſter ro 
Charles the fafth : in this Dukes time the Iſle of Rhodes was taken by 
the Turk to the great detriment of Chriſtendom, and diſhonor to her 
Princes, 1522, 

Anprra Gntrrri ſucceeded Gartwanr, about the beginning of 
whoſe principality the Venetians depart from the French, and for im- 
portant reaſons of State enter into league with the Pope and Emperor; 
the French King makes himſelt again miſter of Milan, and of divers 
other places in jta/y. The Venetians upon emergent reaſons of State 
leaverhe Emperor. and renew their confederacy with the French, bur 
during this League, the French King was taken priſoner at Pavia, and 
carried into Spain, and after foure years captivity diſmiſſed : Rome is be- 
leaguer'd by the Spaniards,the walls ſcald by the Duke of Bowrbon,who 
in the action brearty'd his laſt, and Pope Clement belicg'd in the Caſtle 
of S. Angelo, the King ot Fng/and Hen. VIII. wasone of the principall 
inſtruments both of the French King and Popes enlargement. 

The French ruſh again ore the hills to hn, take Pavia and de- 
ſtroy it; The Venerians ſeize Monopols in the Kingdome of Naples. 
Doria Admirall for the French o'recoms the Imperiall Fleet, but he 
turn d afterwards to the Emperour. 

The Vicount of Trees cams upon a ſplendid Embaſſie to Venice in 
the Popes behalt, to entteat them that they wold ſatisſie the Po by 
rendition of Ravenna and Cerwis :- the Senat alledg'd their juſt Ti- 
tles to them, having recciv'd the one from 0b1zz83 Polente Lord therof 
more than four hundred years paſs d; and that Cerwia was fallen to 
the Republic by the Teſtament of Dominico Malateſte, for which 
ſhe was to pay yearly ſom godly Legicies, which they continued 
for performance of the Teſtators will: they repreſentd further, how 
that if they had bin deſirous to poſſeſſe Towns belonging to other 
men, they wold not have refus'd the offer of thoſe of Farlr,and of other 
Cities of Romania, who ſought much to be under their obedience, nor 
wold they have defended or maintaind with ſuch extraordindty 


coſt and danger the City of Boſagna, with others belonging to his Ho- 
O 2 line ſs, 
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lineſs, nor have kept them from him, and that thoſe Cities had bin ta- 
ken at ſuch time as the Pope had quitted the League, and that they 
might juſtly now detain them for the ſame occaſion, moreover they 
bad ſpenc a great maſſe of Treſure ia that wart which thoſe Cities 
werenot able to recompence ; they defired that the King wold take it 
into ſerious conſideration how much it might import him, if thoſe ſo 
commodious Cities ſhold be quitted by his friends and confederats to 
be given to the Pope, who ſtood ſocoldly affected to the Crown of 
France, nay even into the hands of the Imperialls, ſecing that ic was 
nt how the Pope cicher by his own proper motion, or through 
fear did wholly depend upon the Emperour , that he was beſides to 
conſider of their intereſt, and the wrong which wold be offer d their 
confederats, vi. the Florentines and the Duke of Ferrara, whoque- 
ſtionleſſe wold be greatly 'diſtaſted hercar , and wold cool that 
which puſheth them on to the affairs of the League: and moreover 
how that theſe Towns did ſerve for a bridle to contain the Pope with- 
in his bounds, ſeeing that without them he wold already have ſhewed 
himſclfan open friend ro the Emperor. A little after the Republic lends 
the King of France, & the Duke of Milan a conſiderable ſum of money; 
fe lan coms * — to — Brandi ſium in Apulia,is taken 
Admirall: Herup on a T of peace was appointed by all 
arties to be at — the Republ ic employ'd — * 
to the King of England to entreat him, That fince he had ever ſhew d 
* himſelf a royall fricad to che Republic, his _—_— wold be pleas · d, as 
© ar all other times, to take into his protection, and to procure that in 
thoſe affairs which were handled at Cambray, nothing might be con- 
© cluded to the hurt and ptejudice of the Republic, nor to the libere 
* of 1taly, whereof many years before he had to his immortall praiſe 
taken upon him the e, while preparations were made on all 
© des rodiſturb her, if not deſtroy her. 

About the fagend of this Dukes government Solymas makes warte 
upon the Hangar, and takes g he wart d alſo with che Venetians, 
but againſt chem he had not ſo good ſucceſſe; for they took Scardons 
from him, and Caftelnaove 2 ia: upon this a ſolemne L 


was 
ſtruck twixt the Pope, the Emporor and the Republic, againſt che 


common cncmy. 
In this Dukes time the Republic ſent to the Pope that ſhe mighe 
have the nomination of her own Biſhops,for which he had made Civers 
ropoſalls formerly, but could get no definitive anſwer ; herupon ther 
was a {cizure made of the temporalities of divers Biſhopricks which 
the Pope had — wherat his — was 4 The 
Senat conſidering the importance ithculty of the buſineſs, did de- 
liberat cheron in open Councell, where — were very different, 
but for the preſent it was decreed, that in favour of the Pope the tem- 
poralicies of thoſe who had bio promoted by his Holineſs ſhold be ſur- 
rendred them in the Cities r their jurisdiction; yet nevertheleſs 
they did not give over their demands, ſaying that what they had then 
done was for the cxtragrdinary reſpeR and tevetence they bare to 
Pope 
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pi pe Clement, hoping that herafter they wold grant them more than 
they crav'd : The Pope nevertheleſs, who at firſt made ſhew that he 
demanded nothing cls but that, ſtood after upon greater difficul- 
ties. 

Solyman having made peace with the Perſian, intended to aſſail Chri- 
ſtcndome on all fides by Sea and Land: hereupon he entertain d Barbs- 
roſ[a thæ famous pytat, and ſent word tot he Venetians, that they ſhold 
ul him no more as 2 Pytat, but one of his own Port. 

To bear up againſt Selm an, the Senat thought fir to levy the Tenths 
upon the Clergy, but they could not obtain it of the Pope, who made 
anſwer, that he had a purpoſe to levy two Tenths the goods of all 
the Italian Clergy, to employ them for the relief of the Cantons of the 
Catholic Swiſh , againſt the other a poſtat Cantons, who threatned 
them with war. 

A little after Venice made her ſelf Miſtreſſe of a Town in Dalmatis 
call'd 0brovatza, a place of conſiderable ſtrength and advantage. 

Przxrxo Land: ſucceeded Gritti, who had continued Prince 1539 
nete upon ſixtee years, Guy Ybaldo Duke of Yrbin, the old Duke 
being dead, was choſen Generall of the Republic by Land; he was 
allow'd ren Captains pay , and four thouſand Ducats yearly Salary 
beſides: The Senat at that time decreed that four hundred Artificers of 
the City — be — _ — four times a year , the Gallies 
appointed for that purpoſe mann*d,thar they might all of them 
— together, which they commonly call d — were 
appointed them who had ſerv d ſo thrice: This decree to the end 
they might be aſſur d ro have men alwaies fic and ready to mann an 
nomber of Gallies. Ther happen d a mighty dearth of corn —. 
all Italy in this Dukes time, which lighted mote heavy upon Vrnice then 
any place (among ot her cauſes) which neceſſitated her to make peace 
with the Turk, but the Marquis of Geaſffs Governor of Milan, the 
Lord of Azzebalt Marſhall — and her Generall in Piemom, came 
to Venice to divert ner; they had extraordi magnificent entertain- 
ment, both for the quality of their own — of the great Prin 
ces that ſent them. 

The Marquis of Gu coming to the Senat, told them that he was 
ſent by his Imperiall Majeſty to acquaint them, as his truſty and inward 
friends, with the enterview that he intended to have with the French 
King, and in Flanders with King Ferdinand his Brother, and the Queen 
his Siſter, who govern'd ther for him, aſſuring them, that in the 
Aſſembly ot Princes affairs wold be handled concerning the univerſall 
good of Chriſtendom, and the particulrr advantage of that Republic, . 
which the Enperour did as much defire as well as of his own Eſtates , 
and that now they were ready to aſſail the Turks with very great For- 
ces; The Emperor therefore was defirous to know the Senats will and 
intentions therein, what proviſion they wold judge to be neceſſary, 
and what they wold have him to do for his part towards the better ma- 
naging of this great defign. 

Marſhall Annebalt ſpake to the ſame cifeR, proteſting his Kings — 
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will to the common peace of Chiiſtendome, amd particularly of the 
Common- wealth of Ye ic, 

Anſwer was mate by the Senat to the Atarquis andthe Marſhall, that their 
arrival was wery pleaſing and acceptable, as well in re ſpedt of the Princes 
vum they repreſented, as for their own perſons , for which, and for the no- 
ner and ſriendſbip which they did profeſſe to the Republic, they did infinitely 
thank then Princes, The news of the good correſpondence and certain hopes 
of peace tui xt two ſuch mighty Kings had much rejoyc'd them , and ſo 
mach the more, by how much greater the profit was which all Chriſtendome 
fhold receave thereby: put as for the Declaration of their meaning and in- 
tendments towards the preſent occaſions , it might be ſuſſicremtly known by 
ther attions, how for their parts they had for three years born the brunt and 
burthen of te wary againſt the common enemy, and being invited by thiſe 
hepes, they were re: dy ag toembuk and expoſe themſelſs : yet nec vert he- 
(riſe all ght well yerctave, that they were not able alone 10 hold out long a- 
gainſt the power of ſo potent a Foe, therefore what could thry ſay more? their 
wereſsity berng known to all men, how ery ong knew that Barbatoſſa was in 
the Gulph of Lepanto, with a Fleet of eig hi Gallies, and intended to winter 
there, whereby the whole world might perceave, to what danger the State of 
the Common-wealth was expos'd, and by conſequence all Chriſtendom, unleſſe 
the Naval Armies might be ready by the month of February to divert his de- 
ſiens,all which things were exattly to be thought upon, and ſpeedily remedied. 

This was an Anſwer without a reſolution. nor could thoſe two great 
Ambaſſadors get any other at all, for the ſagacious Senat ſmelt out 
whereunto theſe practiſes tended, and what the Emperors true deſigns 
were, namely to feed the French with vain hopes of a reſtitution of the 
Duchy of Milan, and the Venetians by propounding unto them to 
make preparation againſt che Turk, though he cared not to perform ci- 
ther, but only thereby to win time, by being aſſur d of the quiet of the 
French Arms, and diverting that King from warr. 

But the Republic was conſtrain'd a little after ro conclude a peace 

, with the Turk by ſurrendry of Naples in Peloponneſus,and Malvejia ins 
to his hands. 

The Inhabirants of Napoli aud Malveſia were exceedingly afflicted 
that the Republic wold give them up to the Turk, therefore Generall 
Mottnige made unto them this conſolatory render Otation. 

The fatherly love wherewith Venice hath alwates embrac'd and receavd 
you from the begining under her rule and protection , and then gently go- 
wern'd yon for a long time, may very eaſily per ſwade you, that the very ſame 
whrth a er nil to deliver unto jon, viz. that this City and Malveſia your 

0 Neighlions ave to be deliver a to Soly man, hath bin done rather upon ex- 
treme neceſsity, then by any freedom of will : Divers things may make you 
cle perce rue how dearly the Republic ever lov'd you, ſpecially theſe lait 
wars, wherin for your relief ſbe bath oftentimes expor'd her ſelf to the grea- 
reſt danvers; ſhe hat h farniſb'd you with maney, ſouldiers, and munition, for 
fear you ſhold fal into the enemies pewer, who with barbarons cruelty wold 
have lad his hands in your bloud: but what greater demonſtration of love 
can the Republic make you in this preſent exigent then to promiſe all thoſe who 


are 
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are willing to depart another fit dwelling place wherin they may ſafely ha. 


der her protection, and to help, fawur, and nouriſh them. The ancient $4- 
ges ſaid, how that the ſame place may be term d ones Conntrey where he hath 
his well being: Now what better thing i ther then to live under the moderat 
government of 4 good Princce. Diuers Nations (their number, growing ever 
great at home) have of their free wills departed from their Native Count, ey, 
and followed Fortune; In miſerics to have an aſſured refuge earrieth with it 
ſuch a comfort, a a man doth oftimues remember things paſſed with greater 
coment at ion: we cannot rgmove hence, the houſes an4 walls of the City, but you 
may bear away what's dl arer unto you, your goods c perſons ſhall be preſer v, 
your poſterities ſhall propagat in another place, and who knows bat you may 
beget ſuch generous children that may revenge your wrongs ſom other day, ſo 
great i the change of mundane affairs, wheranto the grexteſs Empires are 
4s ſubject? as the (malleſt villages, you may be well aſſured, that the Repub- 
lic will reta'n flill a deſire to take vp arms at all times when (he [ces that 
Chriitian Princes will ſeriouſly unite , that ther may be ſom probability to 
do good. 

Whilt Mocenizo did thus comfort them, both men and women did 
ſhed warm tears, being all melted into love as well as ſorrow, 

Not long after che French King finding that he could get nothing 
but promiſes inſtead of performances, for the ſurrendry of Milan 
from the Emperor Charles; he employ'd one Rincon Ambaſſador to So- 
lymas for aid againſt Fraxcis of France; this Rincon was near Pavia in 
Italy (lain by the — Forces, as he was on his way to Twhky, 
therupon Polin was (ent, whom the Republic did furniſh with a Gallic 
to carry him to Conſtantinople : He negoriared ſo well that Solyman ſent 
a Fleet of ſixſcete Gallies which took Reggio in Calabria, with the Ci- 
ty of Nice, and ſo arrives at Marſeille; The Republic was eagerly im- 
portun d both by the Emperor and French King to enter into a League 
with them, bur nothing could put off from their Neutrality. 

Franctsco Dowaro was choſen after the death of Lange, in 
his time Car+inall Gr:mani, the peeple complaining of his oppreſſions, 
his temporall dominion was teen from him, and reftor'd to the Re- 
public: in his time alſo Frizr George Biſhop of Var adine, and Cardinal), 
ſuſpeRed to hold intelligence with the Turk, was maſſacred. 

Mac Antonio Tazvisano was next elected, in whoſe time 
notwithſtanding that all the Princes of Hay were ingaged in ſome 
warte or other, yet the Republic was peacefull and quiet; This Duke 
_ at Maſſe one morning, died ſuddenly of a faintneſle in the 
head. 

Frxancisco Venizir ſucceeded next, in whoſe time Charles the 
Emperour being tired with labour, and weary of the world, reſign d the 
Empire to his brother Ferdinand, and all the reſt of his Dominions to 
his {on hl the ſecond, reſerving to himſelf an annuity of a hundred 
thouſand crowns, and ſo retir'd to a Monaſtery: ſom write that he was 
ſorry for it afterwards, and that his ſon ſhold ſay, 7 hat the ſecond day of 
his reſignation was the firſt dey of his repentance, this happen'd in the 
year 1554. 
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Long NO Prxrurt then was created Duke, a great learned man, in 
whoſe time after a long ſunt ſtous warte, a peace was concluded tw ixt 
France and Spain much by the endeavours of the Republic. 

Ions PAH ur 1 ſuccceeded next in the Principality: in 
his time the Councecll of Trent begun, Anne Dom. 1560. and broke off, 
i the fourth being 5 who though by his own naturall inclinati- 
on he was meek and gentle, yet being importun d by rhe great com- 
plaints made unto him againſt his Predeceſſors Nephews, who during 
their Oncles Vapacy committed ſom extorſtons, he therupon committed 
to priſon Charles, and 4/phonſo Caraffi both Cardinalls , the Duke of 
Hias their brother, and two others their neer kinſmen, whoſe pro- 
ceſſes being form d and confider'd by the Judges de puted to that end, 
they were found guilty of ſundry Crimes, in ſo much that Cardinall 
Charles was ſtrangled in the Caſtlc of S. angelo, the Duke of Pallians 
wich the other brother were hehcaded in the Tower of Nera, and 
fhew'd afterwards publiquely to the peeple; Cardinall A/pho»ſo was pur 
only to a pecuniary amercement, 

The Republic ſent to the Couuncell of Trent Milo de Ponte, and Mat- 
tes Dandulo, men much renown'd,to repreſent the State, and above twen- 
ty Venetian Biſhops aſſiſted tnete beſides; but as the Counſell was 
newly open'd, a — thing happen d at Rome, for certain young men 
were incited by a Viſion, which they gave out they had receaved from 
Angells: It was, that another diviner man ſhold ſuccced the Pope now 
living, who ſhold be the only Monarc of the world, commanding both 
the ſpirituall and temporal l Juriſdiction, and ſhold bring all men to an 
naw knowledge of the tru God, they being deſirous to have it ſud- 
denly com to paſſe, not tarrying till the Pope ſhold dic a naturall 
death, re ſolvꝰd to maſſacre and diſpatch him; one of their nomber call d 
Benedetto Accolto undertook to do it as he was reading of a Fetition, but 
when it came to the point of execution, he was daunted ſo, that he re- 
tir d inatrembling poſture; ht rupon one of the Conſpirators fearing 
that they ſhold be detected, went to the Pope and open d the whole 
buſineſſeʒ ſo that they w re all apprchengcd and cxccuted. 

The Gulph was mightily infected with Pyrars in this Dukes time, 
but the Republic did quickly ramedy it, ſending great Fleers abroad to 
{cowrethe Adriatic, and ſecure trade. 

The Pope ſent to the Venetian Senat, that the Inquiſition might be 
cſtabliſh'd in their Dominions, to which end he employ'd a Nuncio of 
putpoſe, who wg'd it very preſſingly; but they wav'd the buſtneſſe, alled. 
ging what miſerable effetts the preſsing of the Inquiſition had wrong ht both 
in Naples and Milan already : and ther Repub IC thanks be 10 God „nee 
ded not ſuch extraordinary means , they were generally ſuch perfett Chriſti- 
ans, but if any were convicted of any notorious Hereſie , if they did not ab- 
— their errours, there were Lawes ſtrid enough already to puniſh 
them, 

The Republic ſent a ſplendid Embaſſie to congratulat Selym the new 
Turk, Martin Caballo was employed to that purpoſe , who made the 
following Speech unto the Ewperour, 
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As much grief moſt gracious Emperour)as the Venetian Reipublic, 
* ſo highly affected to the Ottomans, hath receiv'd by the death of So- 
lan that glorious and wiſe Empetour, ſo much joy and contentment 
© ſhe hath reccived, to underſtand that divine power hath raiſed you 
© ro ſuch a dignity , andplic'd you in the Throne belonging to the 
famous and moſt juſt family of the o’ m; for it is moſt certain 
that t he ſoul of Soi doth at this preſent glory, not only for that he 
* doch ſo much ſurpaſle all men in happineſſe, having been meek and 
gentle to the humble, liberall ro his friends, and faithfull to his Al- 
© lies, but he tejoyceth to have left you his ſon behind him, far more 
© excellent chan himſelt; for he having bin ever invincible , and never 
© given place to any mortall wight, is not onely at this time joy full, 
0 bo likewiſe accounteth himſc!t more honor d for being ſurmounted 
© and overcom by his ſon in all vertues belonging to an Emperor. The 
© excellency of 15 many great Monarks, your noble Anceſtors, do in- 
© vice us, ot rather enforce us, moſt mighty Emperor, to expect as much 
good from you, the glory of the 0t:omans, the hig h attempt of 
© your 2 * every where ſo much renown'd, doth draw us ther- 
© unto, and the fame of your forefathers,continued ſo many years with- 
© out intermiſſion,doth confirm it unto us: Theſe things being thus, the 
Venetian Senat hath ſent me hitherto confirm and eſtabliſh the ſame 
<friend{hid and alliance which hath ever bin berwixt the Ottoman 
Empire and our Republic, and this amity with your. moſt excellent 
NãMaſſty ought to be the more pleaſing unto you, by how much it is 
© more ancient, confirm d by ſundry good offices on either part, and 
© continued for ſo many years; for indeed all worldly things do in 
©rra of time corrupt and grow feeble, and ſtill new things are found 
© beſt, bur friendſhip being a ſacted and divinething, and which can- 
not be but amongſt good and juſt men, the older it is, the more per- 
ect and durable it is: Our Republic then being indued by theſe rea- 
© ſons, doth continually pray unto Almighty God for your health and 
© proſperity. 

This Amb iſſadour was diſmiſſed with extraordinary reſpeR, having 
rich garments, Terra ſigillata and Balſamum, with divers other precious 
things beſtowed upon him. 

PIT Loxtvano was allotted and choſen to be the next Duke: 
the City of Venice, in the beginning of his government, was oppreſſed 
both with fire and famine, for the Arſenal was barnt. The great 
Turk having notice herot by a Jew, Fobn Mic bes by name, was adviſed 
by him to attempt the taking of the Iſland of cyprus, tho the gtan Viſier 
with other of the Baſſas held it a more glorious thing for him to relieve 
the afflited Moores ot Granada in Spain;bur in regard that no Gran Sig- 


nor is reſpected as abſolute Emperor, till he hath huilt a Meſquite, or 


perform'd ſom great exploit againſt the Chriſtians ; Seh being tran- 
ſported with the counſell of the ſaid Jew, broke the League of peace 


with the Repubic, and invaded Cyprus. 
The Venetian Republic having timely notice herof, ſend an encreaſe 


of Forces to Cyprus, and — moſt of the Chriſtian Princes, to 27 
able 
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able her againſt the brunt of the common enemy; ſhe egcreaſerh the 
number of the Procurarors of S. Mark, and admitted divers young Cen- 
tlemen under age into the Senar, provided they wold ſupply the Re- 
public in this extremity with certain ſums of money. 
pie rio Letzbanc had the beginning of his Government uſher'd 
in by two il favour d diſaſters; for the Arſcnal of Venice was ſer on fire, 
which falling among the pitch and tarte, with other combuſtible ſtuffe, 
made a moſt hideous noiſe farre and near , after which follow'd an in- 
tollerable dearth, inſomuch, that for the peeples relief they were for- 
ced to employ the Magazin which was reſerv'd for the Fleers , The 
great Turk having intelligence herof by oln liches a pernicious Jew 
who was turt'd Turk, and incited alſo by his Councell, apprehen- 
ded this tunlty to pick a quarrell with the Republic, —— de- 
mand cel and of Cyra, or elſe he denounced wane againſt them; 
ſom Cronicles report that Selym a little before ſent to the Duke of Save 
to incite him to recover that Iſland which did of right belong unto him, 
and he promiſed to aſſiſt him in the enterpriſe, but the Savoyard wold 
not hearken to it. 
| -Stlyw himſelf refolv'd upon it, and armrd accordingly; 
wherupon the Venetian Bailio which was refident at — — 
daring to ſend advertiſement by Land for fear his Lettets (hold be in- 
tercepted, made his addreſſe to Ba Mahomet , who was cver a- 
verſe to this deſign , hoping — to obtain his defire: He told 
the Ba how ill beſeeming it -wold be for the Majeſty and gene- 
of ſo great a Prince to invade thoſe on a ſudden and unex \ 
who upon his word and oath he chemſclves firm and ſaſe; as 
rhough when time and occaſion be offer'd he could. want Forces 
ro employ againſt them for the recovery of that which might juſtly be- 
Jong unto him, againſt whom he ought firſt to proceed by way of Ju- 
ſtice, and next by force, uſing firſt gentle means before he did rake 
arms, Herupon by the advice of Aſchomet zaſſa the gran Viſier Selym 
ſent a (ren to Venice, who being admitied to a privat audience, was 
to the Senat, and according tothe uſuall cuſtome, being plac'd 
on the Dukes right hand, he kiſs d his gown, and after divers reve- 
rences, he preſented a purſe of gold tiſſue, wherin were the Emperors 
Letters, ſaying, Moſt excellent Sir, this is a Letter from my Lord, 
when you are acquainted with his demand 1 expect an anſwer 5 The 
Duke anſwer d it ſhould be ſo. The Ci being at a ſand becauſe 
he had no other anſwer, addreſſed himſelf to the ors, ſaying, 
My Lords, Mahomert che Viſiet Beſſa hath commanded me to tell 
— —— is very ſorry, that an occaſion is offer d that he muſt 
ak with you, having ever ſought to continue your friend, but 
complainrs contin ſo often to the Port, and from ſo many places, of 
the unfriendly dealing of the Officers belonging to this State, and 
{pecially of the kind entertainment and reception given to the Weſtetn 
0 pyrars at Cyprus, who this very year have done great hurt to the 
© Muſulmans hath taken ſuch impreſſions inthe mind of the great Lord, 
and ſo often provok'd him againſt this Common: wealth, finding that 
—— 
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complaints made hereof to your Bayl's hath taken little effect. that he 
couid detain himſclt no longer from denouncing. war againſt you; 
and becauſe you cannot hold out long againſt the arms of ſo potent 2 
Prince, he adviſeth you as a friend to take ſom courſe to ſhield you 
* from ſo many dangers; and to this end he hath procui d my coming 
* hicher, offering ro do all he may, that ye may avoid this mighty 
* ſtroke of fottune, and continue your ancient friendſhip with the great 
Lord. 

© The Prince replied, that the Senat had reſol ved on an Anſwer which 
ſhold be read unto him, that he might the better underſtand and know 
* their intentions, which was don by Antonio Milladonna Secr 
to the Councell, which was thus, That the Senat did extremely 
matvail, that his Lord being no way by them piovoł d, nor upon any 
<juſt cauſe, wold violat that oath wherby he had ſo ſolemnly conſirm d 
© the peace, taking now for a pretence to make war upon them, becauſe 
they wold not give away a Kingdome which they had ſo many years 
<lawfully and peaceably enjoy d, wherewith he might be well aſſut d 
© they wold never part: bur ſeeing that he was determind to proceed a- 
gęainſt them in that manner, the Republic wold not fail to defend that 
© which did belong unto her, hoping by ſo much more to be the better 
table to do it, by how much the juſtice of their cauſe wold procure 
them all aid and ſuccour, both divine and human, and fo the Chiaus 
© was difiniſs'd with an Anſwer to his Letter, which was as fol- 
© loweth. 

That the Venerians had inviolably m untain d the peace concluded 
with his Imperiall Ma jeſty, and contemn'd all other reſpects whatſoe- 
ver, by refufing many fair oportunities, whereof they mi ht have made 
good uſe to their extraordinary advantage, becauſe that above all 
worldly things, it befirs a Prince to keep his promiſe; and they bei 
carefull to avoid all ſuſp tion of ſo great an infamy, had diſſembled — 
buried in ſilence divers wrongs done unto them, becauſe they wold not 
be the firſt diſturbers ot the peace; but now perceaving that upon no 
occaſion he denounc'd war againſt them at ſuch a time as they leaſt ex- 
peRed it, they wold not refuſe it, for the defence of their own , and in 
particular for defence of the Iland of Cypras , which as their Ance- 
tors had enjoy d by ({\ juſt a title, they did likewiſe hope that God 
wold give them grace to maintain it valiantly againſt all choſe char 
wold injuſtly take it away from them. 

The Chians being return'd to ( onſtantinople, Selymrook it in high 
indignation, that the uſuall Ceremonies us d to Ambaſſadors were not 
perform'd to his Ch aus Cabat, who coming before him, and relatiag 
what preparations the Republic made, he ſeem d to repent himſelſe of 
his determination, and fell into a great heat of paſſion; therupon there 
were gar ds put i pon the Bliss Palace, as alſo upon all the Venetian 
Conſulls in Eeypr, and Syria. 

Loprvico Moc »x160 was elected the next Duke, at the begin- 
ning of whoſe government the Turk ſent mighty forces both by Land 


and Sca for the conqueſt of Cyprus; the Ile of Rhodes was the firſt ten- 
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devous of the whole Fleet, which came to more then two hundred ar- 
med Veſſells, accounting one hundred fifty Gallies , together with 
Fuſts and Galeots, among which ther were certain Mahonnes , which 
are like to great Gallies, not altogether ſo big as a Galeon, fix Ships, 
and a great nomber of Veſſells commonly call'd Caramaſſolini, and ſom 
fifty Palandaries to tranſpott horſe. 

This Fleet bended it's direct courſe towards (ypres , was deſcryed 
nete Battothe firſt of Fly, 1570. they diſpatch eighty Gallics, and di- 
vers flat battom d Veſſells to Triyoli, and to the river of Car mania, the 
to raiſe more horſe and foot forces, all which arriving in Cyprss, made 
up the nomber of fiſtythouſand foot, two thouſand five hundied horſe, 
three thouſand Pioners,and thirty peeces of Ordnances, with one hun- 


dred and fifty Falconets. 
Theordi Garriſon of the Iland was but two thouſand Italian 


foot, and ſom thouſand tecreuts ſent from the firm Land with Marti- 
nengs, two thouſand freſh ſoldiers, many whereof periſh'd by incom- 
modious tranſportation, ſo that the greateſt hopes of being able to de- 
fend the Towns and Caſtles, conſiſted in the freſh ſupplies, which the 
Hand her ſelf, being populous, had promis d to levy and for Cavalric, 
ther were but five hundred Stradiots which were upon the pay of the 
Republic. 

Things being thus,and ſufficient forces wanting to repell ſo huge an 
enemy, the Cavalry was too weak to hinder his landing, and the In- 
fantery too few, therfore reſolution was taken ti defend the two main 
C ities, Fanagaſa and Nicet ia. The two chief Commanders of the Tur- 
kiſh Army was MI ah and Piali, wherof the firſt was of a fierce fiery 
ſpiritʒ theſe two differ d in opinion which to beſiege, firſt Piali was for 
Famagoſta, but Muff apha was for Nicotia, ſaying, that the reputation of 
ſo great an Army as theirs, ought not to be blemiſh'd by attempt ing a- 
ny mean enterprize, therby to encreaſe the enemies courage, and dimi- 
niſh their own that the Genoways had for ninety years held F 4 


at the ſame time as the Kings of the Family of Laſignas c ed 
the Iland, wherby might be gather'd , that the taking of that City 
wold be of no great importance for the taking of the whole Iland thut 


the Nobility, and the better part of the peeple were retit d to Nicotia , 
where all the wealth and ſtrength of the Kingdome was; ſo as that on- 
ly exploit being — wold quickly put a period to all the reſt, 
Zicke firſt atchievment give an end to all their deſigns:ſo they inve- 
ſted Nicotia, a City ſeated in the midſt of a ina wholſome 
remperat air ſhe hath excellent water. and the ſoil is very fruitfull: In 
former times 'twas nine miles in compaſſe, but the Venetian the better 
to fortifie it, reduc d it to three: She is ion d like a Star, with e- 
leven points, in ev'ry one cf which there is a bulwark made only of 
earth, which were not perfectly finiſh'd when the Otaman Army ar- 
riv'd. but the rules of fortification were ſo exactly obſery'd,as the grea- 
reſt Engines accounted it the moſt abſolute peece inthe world: There 
were inthe City ten thouſand foot , among whom were fifteen hun- 
dred Italians, and the reſt were Cypriors; ſome conteſtation happen d 
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in Nictia among the chief Commanders, but in Muftepbs's Army 
there was a wonderfull unanimity and obedience, who among other 
choice men had fix thouſand Janizaties, and four hundred Spahies 
pick'd our of purpoſe for that expedition. Muftapha gives a fierce aſſault 
to four Bulwarks at once, and they of the City making a ſally upon 
the enemy under Andrea Corteſe a Stradiot Captain, he was taken pri- 
ſoner , and as ſoon as he was brought before Muſtapha his head was 
chopt off. 

The Turks purſue their batteries with ſuch a reſolution, that 
made themſelves maſters of all the Bulwarks,and ſo quickly ruſh'd in- 
to the Town, wher the Governor and Biſhop, with the better ſorr, had 
xetir'd into the Palace; and having received Muſtapha's word for the 
ſafery of their lifes , ſo ſoon as they had open'd the gates, the rabble 
fell in upon them, and put them all ro the edge of the ſword z which 
being done, they ran confuſedly, and without Enſignes up and down 
the City, ſecking, ſpoiling and ruining all things, (except Churches) 
diſhonoring wifes, raviſhing Virgins, and ring all as they went 
without * of ſex ot age, ſo that there was ſlain that day above 
twenty thouſand Chriſtian ſouls. they who were reſery'd were chain d 
together, and haled over the bodies of their dead friends (reaking with 
hot bloud) to ptiſon. Thus was the famous City of Nicetia after four- 
teen daies ſiege taken and ſack d, a place that had flouriſhed in great 
pomp and pleaſure for many axes. 

The Turks did = = > caſe —.— Lords —— 
Famazoſtacxcepted, whither M# march d ſoonaſter, and encamp 

himſelf three miles from the City, cauſing his horſero make daily in- 
cut ſions to the very gates, bearing the head of the chiefeſt Nicotians 
upon their Lances points to daunt the ſouldiers, who were rather the 
more encouraged for revenge: ſo that when he made nearer approaches 
to the walls, they made many ſallies out, and did notable execution up- 
on the enemy; with their Ordnance they demoliſhd three Forts which 
had bin rais'd by Muſt apha, but it turn d to their prejudice afterward ; 
for thereby they ſpent above fifty thouſand pound weight of powder, 
which they afterwards wanted, 

Winter now approaching, and Muſtapba having intelligence of a 
reat League which was like to be between the Chriſtian Princes, Aa- 
«pha did often, and by divers infinuating waies, ſollicit the City to 

heatken to ſome agreement touching their rendition, but the Captains 
and inhabitants of Fawagoſts wold hearken to no patly at all; bit ſent 
to the Venetian Senat, intreating them not to treat with the bloudy 
barbarous enemy, but to ſend them more forces, for they reſolv d to 
ſell theit lifes as dearly as ever Chriſtians did. 

Ther was then at Sud in Candy, a great Fleet of Chriſtian Gallies , 
both Venetian, Spaniſh and Roman, united by a late League; there 
was a conſultation among the chief Commanders what to do, ſome 
held it was beſt to aſſault ſome places belonging to the Turk, thereby 
to enforce the enemy to quit Cyprus, and come to the reſcue of their 
own: but Zamnethe Venetian Generall was of another opinion, per- 
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ſwading them to ſail direftly to Cyprus, aliedging that the principal deſign 
of that Fleet was to preſerve that Iſland, which was in ſo deſperate a condi- 
tion, that if they directed their courſe elſewhere , mas tmpo $1ble to keep her 
from utter ruine: That the probableſt and moſt mag nanimous way was 10 find 
out the enemies Fleet, becauſe that upon report of their coming the Turks 
wold be enforced to quit their Land enterpriſes, and retire to their Navy, for 
the defence there; which if they ſhold not do, they were then ſure to ad the 
Gallies empty in the hauen expos'd io their mercy ; Headded further, Thas 
though haply the enemy was more in number of weſſells and men, neverthe- 
leſſe they were without all doubt in goodneſs of ſbippine, as alſo in courage 
and goodneſs of quarrell. farre ſuperior unto them; moreover to approach the 
enemies Fleet, though no other profit ſhold enſue therof, wold increaſe their 
own reputation, wheras on the contrary to turn away from them wold argue 
fear and comardice; That it was no ſound advice is loſe his own firft, upon 
hope to get it of another man. 

Theſe reafons being well enforc'd, were approv'd by every one as a- 
greeable to the Senats Decree, wherupon the whole Fleet, conſiſting 
of an hundred eighty light Gallies, namely one hundred twenty foure 
of the Venctians, forty five of the King of Spain's, and twelve of 
the Popes, beſides twelve great Gallies, and fourteen Venetian men 
of warte, with great number of other veſſells of burthen, which car- 
ried ammunition, with other neceſſaries, in which Fleet there were fif- 
teen thouſand mercenary footmen , beſides great numbers of volun- 
teets, and moſt of them Gentlemen; this Fleet I fay hoisꝰd ſails, and 
ſail'd with a fair wind towards Cyprus, and in three dayes came to Ca- 
felroſſo, which is ſeared on a rock, oppoſite to (arimania, ſom hundred 
and fifty miles from Famagoſts , there they received the heavy news of 
the taking of Nicetia, which did much trouble them therupon a Coun- 
cell was call'd the next day,wherin Doria the Spaniſh Admirall openly 
« proteſted, That he wold return home, ſaying, that he came from Can- 
Ay with a defigne to relieve Nicetia, which being loſt, the cauſe of 
© his journey ceas d, and that he knew no other reaſon to expoſe them 
to the hazzard of a batrail, forthe enemies being therby grown more 
inſolent, wold quickly embark themſelves not only to repell, but to aſ- 
© fail us; He added further, the unſitneſſe of the ſeaſon, winter draw- 
ing on, and the ſpeciall charge he had for preſerving his Fleet by 
© che command of his Catholic Majeſty : ſo Doria took his leave 
© of the reſt. not a little to his diſhonor, and directed his courſe for 
© Puglio, and ſo to Sycihj. 

Colonna the Popes Admirall, and Z anne deſirous to do ſomthing, 
remain d ſtill together, but having intelligence that Piali the Turks 
Admirall was with his whole Fleet making towards them, they 
weigh'd anchors and made for Candy. 

Though the #epublic had ill luck at Sea, and in Cyprus this year, 
yet there were ſom compenſations made to her in Albania, fot divers 
Towns did rife up there, who being deſirous to ſhake off the Turkiſh 
yoke, they ſent to Yewice for ſome auxiliary ſupplies, proteſting unto 
them, Thar upon the firſt ſight of their enſignes they wold run unto 
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them, and becom theit ſubjects for ſecuricy z wherof they wold give 
them their chic foſt children for hoſtages: ſo the Governors of Ausi uari, 
Dulc gua and Buds, did in the name of the Republic receaye the 
Oath of Alleageance of more then one hundred Towns and Vil- 
lages. | , 

While poor Cyprus and her chief City . was upon making her 
laſt wil, the renewing of the League was treated at Rome, which the hau- 
ty ſpirit of the — did much —.— Pope in his hortative of- 
ſer d to go upon che Fleet; among other things, the Spaniard 'd 
that the Venetians (hold be bound upon — — 3 
to obſerve in ev ty point that which ſhold be reſol v d on in the League, 
as though they had ſuſpected the &ep»blics invegrity; wherunt o the Ve- 
netan Amballadrs gave a 2 and ſtout Ark. 
ver contend about a Ceneraliſiimo, the Spaniard propoſing not onely to 
nominat him but his Lievtenant alſa, who in 5 abſence ſhold = 
the ſame authority: this did much diſtract the Treaty; ther was another 
rub beſides in the buſineſſe, which was a darkneſle that was like to be 
twixt the Emperour and the Pope, for conferring a new Title upon the 
Duke of Florence, which the Emperour wold not allow of. 

Ther was a mation of peace made about this time by the Turk to the 
Republic, but as (he was ready to fend Regeſſon inſtructions according- 
ly, Generall Coloams the Popes Generall was ſent from Re to di{- 
ade her from itz the Spaniard alſo ſeeks unto her about the ſame pur- 
poſe, and to deſite her to re-enter into the League which was now ab- 
ſolutely concluded: hercupon ſhe gave Colonna a pleaſing anſwer , and 
after much canvaſing the point in the Senat, a retolation was taken to 
ſend new Comm: ſhons to her Ambaſſadors at Rome accordingly. 

So in Rome altet moſt ſulema Dine Service,and the proc end- 
ed, in S. Peters Church, the League was publiſh d, the particular Articles 
whereof were as followeth. 

Betwixt Pope Pius Quintus, promiſing for the Sea Apoſtolic and his Suc- 
ceſſors, with the conſent of the whole Colledge of Cardinalls, Philip the Ca- 
tholic xine, and the Duke and Senat of Venice, à League and perpetuall con. 
ſedtracy hath lun maae to abate and overthrow the Turks power, who of late 
hath invaded with a mighty Army the Realm of Cyprus , 4 Countrey wery 
commod. ous for 22 of the Holy Land. That the confederats forces 
ſhall conſiſt of two hundred light Gallies, one hundred Ships of war fifty thou- 
ſand foot men, Itallans, Spaniards, and Almains, four thouſaud five hundred 

hor(e, with Artillery and Ammunition propertionable to ſuc h a force, all 
which ſhall be employed for the defence, as wel of the confederat States, as to 

ail the enemy, and particularly for the enterprige of Algier, Tunis, aud 

Tripoliz7 hat all theſe forces ſhall be anited in the month of May next enſu- 
ing, er in the month of April at Otrauto, ts paſſe into the Levant againſt 
the enemies, as Times, and the Councell of Captains ſhall think fit; that 
th:(e Forces nevertheleſſe may be changed by increaſing or diminiſhing the 
proviſions of war, as neceſs1ty and the quality of the enterpriſe ſhall requires 
wher»pon 4 yeatly meeting ſhall be at Rome in Automn,ther is conſult what 
is beſt is be done; and if it ſhall ther be concluded not io attempt any thing that 
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year in common, yet it might be lawfull for ev ry of the Confeders to exe- 
cute their par ticuiar enterpriſes , ſpecially for the King of Spain, to emter- 
priſe thoſe of Algier, Tunis, and Tripolizin which, ſo that ther be no migh. 
ty Ferbiſb Army abroad, the Venetians ſhall be bound to ad the King with fif- 
Gli of purpoſe: That the ſayed King ſhall be likewiſe bound to aid rhe 
Fenlens, whenſoever they ſpall enterprixe any thing in their Gulph againſt 
the commen enemy; on thus  ondition — if he which ſha'l crave 
this aid rave far greater forces ready. Thats all the Confederats ſhall be oblig a 
to defend the States of any one of them whom the Turk ſhall invade, and in 
particular with other places that ſpall belong to the Charch : that for the ex- 
pence of the war, bus Catholic Majeſty ſhall pay one half, and the other montie 
being divided into three parts, the Venetian ſhall pay two, and the Pope the 


* third: They ſhall be bound to give the Pope twelve Gallies ready rigg'd and 


munitiond, which his Holineſſe ſhall mann fer the ſervice of the Leagne, that 
gemerally each of the (onfeder as ſhall be bound to contribut for the common 
weeeſtity, whatſoever he ſhall abundantly have, and others want , which af 
terwards ſhall be allow'd upon account: that the Store-bouſes for corn ſhall te 
ew'1y where open for tbe common and that grain may be taken forth out 
of commodious places, ſo that he of whom tu taken make firſt his own ;rovi- 
fron: that at Councells and Conſultations the Commanders of the three Con- 
feder « Princes ſhall be preſent, and what the moſt of them reſolve upon ſhall 
be concluded, e the execution of matters determin'd hall remus 
10 the Generali of the Army (who was preſently naw'd, to vit, Don John of 
Auſtria) and is his abſence Marc Antonio Colonna with the ſame aoths- 
rity , though at the time he retain the title and rank of the Churches 
Gemerall. 

In this _ — was ſtruck 1570. ther was a place reſervd for 
Maximilian of Auſtria the elect Emperout, for the King of Fraxce., and 
the King of Pertagal to enter into the confederacy when they ſhold 
think it fit, and to all other Chriſtian Princes, who had a defire to en- 
gage in it, and in caſe any ſtrife ſhold ariſe twixt the Confederars, the 
Pope as Umpire ſhall decide it. 

I hefe Articles were not to be put in execution till the year follow- 
ing: in the mean time, becauſe Famagofts was ſo much ſtreightned, the 
Republic ſent thicher Marc Ant, Qairiri with four Ships, attended 
by twelve Gallies, to carry ſupplies thither, who ſafely landed ſixteen 
hundred foot, with great ſtore of victualls and munition in Famageſta, 
which did bey ond expreſſion encourage them; and whilſt he remairrd 
ther, he took a Ship of the enemies, with other ſmaller Veſſells, and 
raz'd certain Forts which che Turks had rais'd upon the rock of C. 
bells, there was another ſupply of eight hundred freſh men ſent to . 
lone che Governour of Famageſts in other Ships a little after. 

The Turk made ſome overtures of peace again to the Venerians , 
which they wold not hearken unto, in regard of the new League, here- 
| came — — idable Fleet of two hundred and 
fifty Gallics again to ueſt of {ypres, which arriving at 
und did tavage the C ountrey; — out with loſſe, they — 
up and down, and pillag d divers other places in Zant and Cephalonia; 
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at laſt Pow Fohn of Auftria arrives at Genoa with his promiſed ſupplies, 
whence he ſent to Venice to acquaint them of his arrivall, and thank 
them for their good opinion of him. 

The Turks after the taking of Nici had defend the ſiege of Fa- 
magoſts by reaſon of W inter, but as ſoon as the next Spring approch'd, 
they replanted the ſiege, and with ſixty four great pieces of Ordnance, 
with four huge Baſiliſcos they did batter the place night and day. The 
beſi:ged did for ten dayes ſpace make fo furious 2 counter- Battery, 
as they made fiftcen of the enemies Canons unſerviceable , and 
flew thirty thouſand of their men: Ar laſt their powder failing 
them, they could not be ſo active; which the inhabitants undeiſtanding 
they went in a hubub to the Governor, that he wold propounda 
Treaty with the cruell foe to fave their wives and children; fo there 
being Commiſſioners employ'd on both fides , it was agreed upon, 
that the Chriſtian Soldiers ſhold be convey'd to Candy in Turkiſh veſ- 
ſels, carrying with them their arms and baggage, with five pieces of 
Ordnance,and three horſes belonging to the three chief Commanders. 
That the inhabitants who were deſitous to depart, might do the like, 
and thoſe who wold continue there (hold have aſſurance given them 
to enjoy their zoods , and to live in their Chriſtian Religion till, 
Theſe Articles being fign'd by 14»ſtaphs,there were forty veſſells ap- 
pointed to tranſport the Soldiers and inhabitants; but as ſoon as the 
Turks entred the City, they began to offer violence: wherupon Brags- 
dini ſent Martinengo to Muſtapha, to complain of the Soldiers; Muſts- 
pha entertain d him kindly, deſiring to know fo valiant a Captain, and 
to confet with him: Bragadini giving credit to theſe ſugred words, 
being accompanied wich Martinengs, and Quirini, and attended on 
by ſundry Captains all on horsback, with ſam four muſqueteers, go to 
Muilapha's Tent: Brazadint rode foremoſt under a crimſon ella 
cloth'd in purple, wearing his uſuall robe of Magiſtrat, who being 
come to Muſtapha's pavilion. left their weapons at the doore; and be- 
ing entred were courtcouſly entertain'd by M,; who cau'sd 
them to fit down, among other difcourſes he craved caution for the 
veſſels that were ſent to Candy, Bragadini having wade anſwer that 
no ſuch thing was mention d in the Articles, and beſides he had no 
man there with him who he could leave for pledg behind him, Muſta- 

ha pointing at Quirin (aid, let that man be ——— conſtant- 
fy maintain*d the contrary, and told him he could not juſtly detain a- 
ny of them, Maſlanha waxing impatient, and being no longer able to 
maſter his choler, did fiercely thunder many injurious ſpeeches againſt 
him, commanded them all to be manacled, then thruſting them forth 
of his Tent, he caus'd his Soldier ro murder before his face, Baillone, 
Martinengo, Quirini and all the reſt before Bragadini's face, who was 
reſerv'd for a greater torture, having before his death eadured many 
marryrdomes : they forc'd him twice or thrice rooffer his neck, as 
though they wold have chopt off his head, which they did not do, 
but only cut off his noſe and cars. Count Hercules whe had bin ſens 
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but hid by cAc»ſtaphs's Eunuch till his fury was paſs d; all the reſt of 
che Chriſtian ſoldiers were alſo bound, and thoſe which were alrcady 

ſhip'd were made Gallie-flaves,and deſpoil'd of their goods. Two daies 

M«jtapha enered the City, wher he commanded Tepwlore be pulled up, 

and hang d at the Yards Arm of a Gally; then cauſing rag], who 

was ſo pittifully mangled and di ſmembred, to be brought before him, 

he was loaden with two bas kets full of earth, the one before, the other 

behind, and was made to carty them to the great Breach, making him 
to kiſſe the ground ſo oft as he paſs'd by him, thence he was hurried a- 
way into a Gally of K hades, where he was bound in a Chair, with a 
Crown at his feet, and ſo hoiſted up to the Main- yard of the Gally, 

that he might be the bettet diſcern d of the Slaves and Chriſtian ſoldi- 
ets that were in the Haven: being thence brought back to the City 
with Drums and Trumpets into the Market place, he was ther ſtripe of 
his clothes, and moſt ignominiouſly lay ed a Scaffold, wher they 
fell a flay ing of him alive; the Noble gentleman enduring all things 
with invincible patience and magnanimity, without any murmuring, 
only taxiag the perfidious 34a with perjury and Breachof Faith, at laſt 
expir'd,when the bloudy executioners had come with their knifes as 
far as his navill; then was his skin ſtuffd with ſtraw, and carried round 
about the City, twas afterward hung at the Yard Armof a Galleot 
all along the Coaſts of Syria, as he return'd to Conſtantine le. 

Suchvas the immanity and barbarouſneſſe of Muſtapha at the takin 
of Famagoſts, where he had loſt during the ſiege above thirty thou 
— ſo was the famous and delicat Ile of Cypras, the parent of the 
Queen of Love, raviſtid, and made a ſlave to the Mahumeran,to the great 
reproach of all — Princes, who _= conſulting all the while 

a ue, in Pumiliies, 

Thu — Admiralls of che League, Don John of Auſtria , Se- 
baſtian Yenicri, and Marc Antonio Colonna, met at laſt at Meſsina in Sicily, 
wher ther was bandings of opinions on all ſides, how to employ thoſe 
Fleers upon ſuch an enterpriſe that might tend to advantage and honor, 
the main debate was whither they ſhold oppreſle the enemy by ſome 
actuall invaſion, or ſtand upon the defenfive part for the preſervation of 
their own Territories; hereupon Bernardino de Requiſeus, Don John Ora- 
cle, with a clear voice, and grave geſture and countenance ſpalłe as fol- 
loweth, addteſſing — — to Don John. 

© Your Highneſſe, moſt excellent Prince, in commanding my opinion 
before theſe more ſufficĩent Commanders, obſetves the rules of feaſts, 
© wher the courſeſt meats ate caſted firſt, my Councell may a - be 
© lefle pleaſing, yer as wholſom as any others; The queſtion is, Whether 
© we muſt aſſault the Enemy by Sea, or keep him from infeſting us by Land © 
© this will be beſt reſolv'd of, when we have made a tru diſcovery and 
© compariſon of his forces with ours; if we be ſtronger twill be more 
© honorable to invade; if weaker, twill be more fitting to repell ; hat 
the nomber of the enemies Gallies is we may ſee, how choſe Gallies 
© arearm'd we may conjectute; and how thoſe men are fleſh'd and heighe- 
ned with late ſucceſſes we need not doubt: Let us take herd, that while 
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© we ſeck to revenge our harms, we do not aggravate them, nor loſe in 
< (triving to recover; it were a per peruall intamy that ſuch a Fleet ſhold 
return without performance of £.ny thing, but ir were not onely a 
© ſhame, but an utter undoing not to cturn at all: the Common- wealth 
* were bettet to want the intereſt than the principall ; this Fleet is the 
ſureſt anchor of hopes, and to loſe it, wold indangerthe wrack of 
© all 7raly; let us not chertore offer to fight, unleſſe ſome advantage of 
© rime and place be offer d us, and counterpoiſe on our ſides the odds of 
© ftrengrh on theirs; nothing can be to us of greater importance, then 
© che preſervation ot che Fleet it ſelf - The ſtormineſs of Winter will 
© ſhortly calm the fury of the Tuik, inthe mean time it will be a degree 
© of victory to limit and ſtop the courſe of theirs: This, moſt excellent 
* Generall, is my opinion, wheruato I am not yet ſo wedded , but that 
© clearer judgeracnce may divorce me. 

This by ſom cooler tempers was heard with a kind of applauſe, but 
of the N ble YVearer: with diſdain , which yet was modeſtly ſmoorh'd 
by Barlarico, as followeth. 

© I deny not, moſt excellent Generall, and you my Noble Lords, but 
© that the laſt Speech wis entich d and fortified by ſtrong Arguments, 
© wherein if there be any defect, it proceeds not from too little judge- 
© ment, hut ft un too much care and tenderneſſe of the Chriſtian State, 
© 4zeal which not only excuſeth, but almoſt juſtificth and endeates his 
© error: 1 cont. (le that to aſſault an enemy with a weaker power were to 
© betray it, but wherin appears it that we are the weaker? if they exceed 
© 1s in nomber of Gallies, we excell them in ſtrength and ſwiſtneſſe; if 
© they exceed us in multitudes cf men, we them in courage and 
© Diſcipline; he thinks their victories have added much to their cou- 
© rage, | think it hath drawn more from their ſtrengrh;queſtionlefſe our 
mea in Cyprus, and other places, held their Alcars, Liberties, Wifes, 
© Children, Wealth, Houles and lifes at too high a rate to deliver them 
* up erats, they have found rhe (Chriſtian Markets dear; nay, their vi- 
© tories may haply beyer ours, breeding in them not as much animoſi- 
© ry, as ſecurity and preſumprion, which uſeth co be theic own trayror: 
© Was this Fleet built and united with ſuch infinite care, coſt and d ifh- 
« culry, preſently to diſſolve and break up, as if we had mer but to ſa- 
© luce one another, or went «nly to Sea to purge and return? or ſhall we 
© ſtay only to look on our enemies, as if we could deſtroy them like 
© Bafilisks? but winter will cool their heat: were we not better quench 
© it now, that it may not break out again the next Spring: will not this 
© Crocodile which devours us both by Land and Sea, fatned with 
©Chriſtian bloud and ſpoil, wax ſtronger by a years growth? if we be 
too weak for him now, how ſhall we teliſt him then? how ſhall we 
© look our ſelves, nay heaven in the face, or lit up out eyes to it, not 
© daring to lift up our hands againſt its enemies: But I ſurfeit your cars 
© with petſwaſions, needleſſe ro ſuch judgements aud reſolutions; your 
© Fathers imperiall Majeſty diſplayed in your brow, promi ſeth the ſame 
© magnanimity in your breſt; ther is( l know)too much Ceſar in you to 
© have the patience not to fight: Make haſt then moſt illuſtrious Prince, 
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©toreap the fruit of a victory with your ſword. 

This was the ſenſe of the Noble Venetian, which the Speakers re- 
pute, and gracefull delivery gave more life and ſtrength unto, it was af- 
tetwards confirm'd by Carma a Spaniard, the ſympathy between 
whoſe toung and the Genaralls ear turther'd perhaps his reſolution to 
fight, willing that ſo Noble a Councell might be rather attributed to 
one of the Nation, then to Barberics: Carnia's Speech in effect ns 
this: 

© Ther are three Motives, moſt magnificent Generall , which with- 
© gut imputation of fear or omiſſion of duty, may induce a Comman- 
det to decline battail: Firſt a diſproportion between the benefit of vi- 
© ory,and prejudice of overthrow on either part, in this reſp«& the 
© Duke of Ava did politiquely abſtain from encountring the Gwiſe in 
© Naples when they could loſe but their Army, but the Spaniard his 
Army, and Kingdom of Naples: Secondly, if he foreſee an cafier and 
© cheaper means to diſſolve the adverſe Army then by battail; thus did 
« your highneſſe Father, Chwles the Emperour of ſacred memory,break 
© the neck of the Latheram Armies in Germany: Laſtly, the inequality of 
« ſtrength, he being the weaker, and likely to miſcarry in the attempt, 
© wherof ther are ſo many preſidents, thatI need alledge none; but 
© neither of theſe can be applied to divert us from battail, where if we 
© prevail we recover our own again, and haply Greece her ſelf for inte- 
© reſt, it fighting valiantly we be overcome, yer ſhall we in the conflict 
© (0 far weaken and maim the enemy, that we ſhall ſooner arm a deſen- 
© five Navy then he an offenſive, and more cafily ſecure our own , then 
© he make any further impreſſion on it. Touching prottaction, the win- 
©rer will i diſſolve his Fleet, but ſo that it will bud forth againe 
the next Spring — a greater, and get the ſtart of our Navy, his 
© being u ted by Nation, ours by combination. Touching inequality 
* of force, it is propable we exceed them more in men, then they us in 
< veſſells, for he muſt needs conſume many men, in taking ſo many 
© ſtrong Towns and Forts, and _ many in keeping them, neither 
ne the ſcars of the late peſtilence healed among them there fore 
* advice is, the Gallies of Candy — you haſten to Ces, by 
© which they muſt needs paſſe, leaſt having intelligence of your teſolu- 
© tion to faght, they prevent the danger of incountring , and carry from 
you the fruits of their own victory, and the > rn of outs. 

Don Tohn after this ſerious conſultation concluded to aſſail the Tur- 
kiſh Fleet, and attempt to intercept their harveſt of Cypres , with other 
maritin parts of Chriſtendom ere they ſhold houſe it, therefore depar- 
ting from iu, and being lanch'd out to Sea, he compos'd his 
Gallies to that form of battail which he intended to obſerve in fight; 
ſo marſhalling and exerciſing them before, that ev ry Squadron might 
know his place, and ev ry Gally his Squadron, and be able to transform 
themſelſs to all figures without confuſion, when occaſion ſhold te- 
quite. Two daies after they arriv'd at the Cape of {olonnes , wher they 
came to anchor by reaſon of a contrary wind, as alſo becauſe they were 
to take their freſh ſupplies of men; in The mean time they diſparch'd 

three 
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three Venetian Gallies to Corfu,to make diſcovery of the Turkiſh Fleet, 
who brought news that they had paſs d along in view of Zant, and en- 
tred into the Gulph of Lepanto. 

Herupon, though with ſom difficulty, by reaſon of contrary winds, 
they pur to Sea, and the ſeventeenth of Seprember arriv'd at Corfu, wher 
an ill-· favor d accident happen'd, for Dow lohn having ſent Doria to ſur- 
vey the Army, and finding ſom Venetian companies not compleat , he 
diſtributed among them certain nombers of Spaniards, wherof Matin: 
Tortona commanded one band, who being a man of turbulent ſpirit, 
rais'd a mutiny, ſo that they fell from words to blows, wherupon by 
Yentert the Venetian Generalls command, Tertona and his Enſi ne were 
hang'd by Martial Law: Dos lohn being a little too indulgent of his 
Countreymen the Spaniards, complain d, That his authority was more con- 
temn'd by Venieri, then Venieties by Tottona, for which if ther were not 
honor able ſat15ſation et n be wold take it himſelf, and teash Venieri,that 
though he r-(pected the honor of the Republic, he wold not negles his owne ; 
Venieri proreſt-d on the other ſide, that he did it not to derog as from the Au- 
thority of the General any way, but to preſerve hi own, and prevent the ſud- 
den confuſion of the mutiny, lookrug upan the offender not as 4 Spaniard, but 
45 4 mutneer, he af firms'd further, that if the Generall ſhold take this neceſſa- 
ry peece of juſtice as an occaſion to break the League, which was applied as 4 
means to keep it, it would be man feſt that nit devation but ambition diverted 
him from this honorable athion, as for violence, he ſhold find him a dange- 
rens an c 4s ot he w. ſe a neceſſary friend, 

Co/onna the Popes Admirall fe iring what this might grow unto,us'd 
his interceſſion to atone the difference, conjuring Dow John, in whom 
he found great obſtinacy of diſcontent and eſtrangement, and telling 
him the at was juſt, though ſudden like the occaſion, and that ſaddenneſſe is 
neceſſary in dangers of ſo ſwift extenſion, which having once got the ſtart , 
remedy could hardly overtake them: That mutiny in an Army was of as in- 
© tant conveyance as a gangrene inthe bady, if the party infected were 
enot preſently cut off, it endanger'd the wholezthat this was no intruſion 
© on the Generals authority, for an under- Admiral in his own Squadron 
to execut a yeiva offender: that indeed he had no cauſe of offence, & if 
© he had cauſe. he had no leaſure to entertain it: that the enemies ſtrength 
could not ſo much endanger them, as their own diviſion weaken them; 
« that as nothing could heap more honor upon him then the ſuppreſſall 
© of the enemy, ſo nothing could lay fouler aſperſion then to loſe this 
© qportunity ot doing it; therfore if he could not caſheer his paſſion, he 
© ſhold employ it againſt the common enemy. 

Theſe pcrſwafions,trong, — not bitter, mov d Don John then to 
abſtain from the effects of choler, but not to extinguiſh it, ſo that by 
reaſon of this diſtaſt with Jemeri, he communicated all things after- 
wards to Barbarico, 

From Corfu the whole Fleet held her courſe to Cephalonia,and thence 
to the Gulph of Lepanto, and drawing nere to the place, and diſcove- 
ring the enemy, and reſolv d to aſſail him, Don lohn commanded the 
decks to be clear d, cheſts ſtowed, thoſe Cabins which might be an im- 
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pediment to the Combarant taken down, the reſt that might be recep- 
Lacles to cowards lock'd up, leaving neither excuſe for his men, nor ad- 
vant ige for the enemy; and as he — all efſencialls, ſo he neglected 
no maginaty ot opinionat part of defence or offence; therfore knowing 
chat firengeh was the beauty of an — „ but bravery the Enſigne of 
that ſlienge h, his men were richly arm d, and his Gallies ſutable to his 
men, both carrying the badge of triumph, and the face of victory, diſ- 
play ing magnanimity and confidence, like a bright, though dreadfull 
1 Rad becauſe he might husband che {mall remainder of time to the 
utmoſt miu, he caus'd victualls to be proportion d to his men mode 
vatly, not ſup::fluouſly, far from the ſwiniſh cuſtom of ſome Norther 
ly Nations, who 4 if wine were the nurſe of wval-r,45 on! 104 lamp) againlt 
any fight , knock out the heads of their bartells, and driak reaſon out 
of their own heads, and ſo reel aboard, ſomtimes tumbling upon victo- 
ry, but ſeldom upon honour, which ever derives her ſelf from vertue - 
This Noble remperat Captain then not taking iatemperance to be the 
Fountain of reſolution, did therfore dilltibut as much to his ſoldiers as 
might ſtiengt hen their bodies, not weaken their judge ment, and breed 
comage in them, not rage, which being with more ſpeed then cetemo- 
ny ended, he with a countenance and habit becoming ſuch a place and 
perſon, deſcended into his Barge, wherin he paſs'd through the body 
of the Fleet, being rang d in form following. 

It conſiſted of four principall diſtinct parts, vi7, two wings, the 
main batalion, and the reſerve of ſuccours - In the right wing were 
contain d fifty thice Gallies, whexot Doria was Admirall , bearing in 
his main top a green flag: che leſt wing was compos d of an equall nom- 
ber of Gallies commanded by Auguſtine Ba bÞico, with a yellow flzg 
on the (tarboard fide of the top; In the main battail were included fix- 
ty one Gallies, wherin Dow lola hin fell was diſtinguiſh'd by a sky-ca. 
low'd fag: therwo wings and the main battail were 167. Gallics 
ſtrong; ſo plac d, that the two wings carried forward the body in e- 
quall pan, the one not forſak ing the other, yet twixt all three ther was 
(ufkcicnr diſtance to admit three or four Gallics a breſt, without fal- 
ling foul c ther on chemſelfs, the wings, ot the main battail; as well to 
give way to thoſe _— of reſcues which ſhold be necdfull in any 
pat, as to transform the whole battail it (elf into any figure without 
confuſion: The Marquis of Santa Cra7 bearing a white flag n lis Poop, 
conducted the reſerve for ſuceours, conſiſting of thirty eight Gallics , 
out of which were deduQed eight, commanded by Den Joby de Cardons 
Precurſor of the whole Fleet, who running about ewenty miles before 
the reſt by ſwift Ftigots, ſignified unto the Generall whatſoever was 
neceſſary to be known in their diſcovery , with commandment When 
they deicryed the Turkiſh Navy, to retire and imp themſelſs to the 
two wings in cquall diviſion, Cardenas to the tight wing. The Gallen- 
fes and Arge es were halt a mile before the Gallies , two before the 
right wing, two before the left, and two before the middle battail, 
ev'ry Calleaſſe a mile before each other; the firſt were commanded by 
Ambroſ and Antonio gragadini, the ſecond by Iacoms Cueri, and Ame. 
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nis Dwdi, the third by Andrea P'ſara, and Pietro Piſang: the uſe of theſe 
greater veſſells (being fortified wich plenty of Ordnance,and lind with 
multitude of ſmall cot) was to receave the firſt fury of the enemies 
Fleet paſſing by, that being weak ned and diſordred by them, the next 
charge might be more ſafe and eaſie: and in reſpect they were huge and 
unweldy Veſſells unapt for oars, cv'ty Galcaſſe was rowed by two ſe- 
verall Gallies whenſoever they were becalmd, and had loſt the ule of 
their ſails, the Galeaſſe of 4ntono Duodi was tow'd by the Generall 
and Colonna, the Guleaſſe of Giacomo Guori was tow'd by Fenieri, and 
Chriſtophoro Lien. the Gale ſſe of Ambroſie grain by Auguſtin Bar- 
berign, the Galcaſſe of Antonia Bragadini by Autonio Canali, the Galeaſſe 
of Andrea P:ſano by the Prior of Meſsina, the Galcafle of Pietro Piſans 
by Andr a Doria, Tue General. like the heart in the body, was ſeated in 
the midſt of the battail, garded on the right fide by Marc Antenie Co- 
lonna the Popes Admirall, and on the left by Yenieri: Colonna was 
flank'd by the Admirall of Gezos , wherof Hector gpinola was Cap- 
tain, aſſociated by the Prince of Parma, Yenieri was flank'd by the Ad- 
miral of $4-99,commanded by Lieni, accompanied by the Prince of lir- 
bin: Aſtan the Generall, Colonna and Yenieri were back d by a Gally 
and the Prince of Spain, and another belonging to the great Comen- 
dador of Calile; the right fide of the main — to the wing, 
was ſtrenethen d by the Admirall Gally of Malta, commanded by the 
Prior of AA ſiinñ the left ide was commanded by a Gally call d the 
Captain of Tiere Lomelins, by Pauls _ : in the right wing 
urdons Teconded Andes Dwis: in the left wing Auguſtin Bar- 
ico was fi ed on one hand by Marco 9uirins, and on the other 
by canli. Vet was the whole Fleet, though diſtinct in order, ſo inter- 
mixt in Nation, that neither the Spaniſh, Venetian or Papall Gallies 
could reſpeRrheir particular ſatery. 
In regard that this was the moſt furious & greateft fight that ever was 
ſalt water, and the moſt ſucceſſefull that ever Chriſtians had a- 
gainſt the Turk , I ſhall be the more exact and punRuall in the relation 
af it; therfore I ſhall here ſet down a Catalog of the names of all Bot- 
roms and chief Commanders in both the Fleets. | 
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The Gallies and 3 1 who went before the 
; 


Fleet, for dicſovery, were theſe, 
Gallies, Captarns. 
t The S. Magdalen e Venice, Matco Contarini. 
2 The Sun ef Venice, Vincente Quirini, 
3 The Admirall of Sicily, Jaan de Cordona. 
4 The Vice-Admirall of Sicily, 
5 The Admirall, David Imperiali. 
6 The Joannica of Sicily, 
7 S.C atheina of Venice, Marco Cicogna. 
8 T Lady of Venice, Pietro Franciſco Maripietro. 
T be Gallies and Captains of the left wing. 
Gallirs, (1ptains. 
The Admiral of Venice, Auguſtin Barbarico, Proveditat. 
The Vice-Admirall of Venice, Antonio Canali, Proveditot. 
The Fortune of Venice, Andrea Batrbarico. 
The Archer of Naples, Martino Pyrola. 


The Treble-hand of Venice, Georgio Barbarico. 
The Doublc-Dolphin of Candic, Franciſco Zeno. 
The Lion end Phanix of Canca, Franciſco Mengano. 


S.Nichola of Cherſo, Colanes Draſe. 

The Victory of Naples, Octavio Roccardi. 
The Lomclina, Auzuſtin Conevali. 
The Elengina of the Popes, Fabio Vulciati. 

The Lady of Philippo Polani. 
The Sea -· horſe of Candy, Antonio de Cubelli. 
The Double- Lion of y. Nicholo Fratello. 
The Lion of Iſtria, Dominicode Tucco. 
The Cxoſſe of Cephalonia, — Cimera. 1 
The S. Virginia 9 halonia, iſtophoro Cxiſla. 
The Lion of Ge Franciſco Bonaccio. 
The Chriſt of Candy, Andrea Cornclio. 
The Angell of, Candy, Giovanni Angelo, 
The Pyramis of Cues, Franciſco Buono. 


The L. of Candy with d horſe, Antonio Eudominiano. 

The Chriſt rais'd of Venice, Simone Gora. 

The Leſſer Chriſt of Venice, Frederico Renieri. 

The Chriſt of Corfu, Chriſtophoro Condocollo. 

7 he Chriſt rais'd of Canea, Georgio Calerga. 

The great Chriſt of Venice, Barr. Denato. 

The Chriſt rais'd of Vegia, 

The Retimana, Nicholo Avonali. 1 
T. 
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Ga'hes, 
e Cinmiſt of Candy, 
he Chriſt rais'd again of Rhodes 
e Rodus o, Canea, 

The S. Ruphemia of Breſcia, 

be La. Marquis of Doria, 

The Fortune e Andrew, 

The Arm «f Canea, 

The Sea- hotſe of Venice, 

The Chriſt of Canca, 

The Arm of Venice, 

Our Lady of Zant, 

The Chriſt rais'd again, 

Onr Lady of Venice, 

The Trinuy, 

The: Flame of Naples, 

The S. Johne Naples, 

The Envy of Naples, 

The Valour of Naples, 

The S. Jocaba of Naples, 

e S. Nicolaico of Naples, 

The Chriſt rais d again / Venice 
The Angell of Venice, 

The S. Dorothy of Venice, 

The Adinirall of Venice, 


Captains, 
Giovanni Cornelio. 
Franciſco Zancaruolos 
Franciſco Molino. 
Horatio Fiſogna. 
Franciſco Sphedra. 
Lodovico Belui. 
Michacl-V iſarnano, 
Antonio Canali. 
Daniel Calefattio. 
Nicolo Lipamanno, 
Nicolo Modono. 
Franciſco Zancaruolo. 
Marc Antonio Piſano. 
Gio. Contareni. 
Juan Cuetta. 
Garcia Vargaro. 
Torribio — 
Michael Quixada. 
— — 
Chriſtop Monguis. 
Gio Bautiſta Quirini. 
Umphredo Juſtiniano. 
Paolo Mani. 
Antonio Quirini Proveditor. 


Fn the main Battail, were theſe Captains andGallies: 


Gallies, 
The Admitall ef Lomelina, 
The Maſter Lomelina, 
The Admiral! Bandmella, 
74+ Maſter of Genoa, 
The Toſcuno of the Popes, 
The Sca-man of Vicenza, 
Our Lady of Venice, 
The, Jeronimo of Leſſina, 
he If Monica of Venice, 
The Alexandrica of Bergamo, 
The Admirall Marina, 
The Logg of Venice, 
The Mongabell of Venice, 
7 he Virgin of Candy, 
he Terr perance of Doria, 
e good Fortune of Naples, 
7 he Caſtle of Spain, 


Captains. 
Jordano Orſino. 
Pietro Lomelino. 
Bandinello Saulo. 
Pollerano. 
Metello Caracciola. 
Gia. Dreſſano. 
Gio. Zeno. 
Gio. Babzi. 
Antonio Colliones. 
Geor21o Deſte 
Jeronimo Canali. 
Berticaio Contareni. 
Franciſco Dandulo. 
Cypriano Marini. 
Vicenzo Paſchali. 


Baccia Piſano. 
R The 
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Gallies, 
The Victory of the Popes, 
The Pyramis, 
The Chriſt of Venice, 
The S.Franecico of Spain, i 
T he Peace of the Popes, 
The Pearl of Doria, 
The Wheel of Venice, 
The Pyramis of Venice, 
The Palm of Venice, 
The Adminall of Gil Andruda, 
The Granado of Spain, 
The Admirall of Genoa, 
The Admiral of Venice, | 
The Gally R 
qt — Admirall of the great Co- 


—— The Popes gen 

— G Aa be Popes, 
T r ' 
The S. Theodora of Venice, 
T he Mendoza of Naples, 


The Mount of Canca, 
The Gio. Bautiſta of Venice, 


TheV of Doria. 

The Piſana of the Popes, 

The Fi Spain, 

The np ny 

The S. John of Venice, 

The Florence of the Popes, 

The George of Naples, 

The Maſter of Naples, 

The Moon of Spain, 

The Paſſata of Venice, 

= — Venice, 
.Jerom of — 


— — — 
The Maſter, Dlmperl 
The 8. enice, 


The Judith of Zane, 

The ling of Candy, 
The middle Moon of Venice, 
The Doria ff John Doria, 
The Order of S. Peter, 

The Order of S. John, 

The Admirall of Malta, 


Captains. 


Antonio Uliana. 
Jeromino Contareni 
— Guaſches. 


— hy — 


Gabri _ 

Fra nciſco Buono. 
Jeromnico Venicri. 
Cinoguerra. 

puolo Botenio. 
Hector Spinola. 
Sebaſt ian Venieri. 
Don John of Auſtria. 


Anto. Colonama. 
Lieni. 

Alexandri N 
Theodoro Balbi. 
Martino de Cayde. 
Vizamano. 

Gio. — 
Ph. Doria 

Hercole Loa. 
Dicgo Lopes. 

10 Piſano. 
Danicle Moro. 
Tomalo - _ 
Eugenio argus. 
Franciſco Benavides. 

manuel Aguilar. 
— Piſano. 
Ludovico Paſqualio, 
Gaſparo Maripietro. 


— Grimaldi. 
Nicolo Lucano. 


Alexandro Contaxeni. 
Marino Sicuro. 

Pietro Gradoaico. 
Valerio Valeroſſo. 
Gia. Caſali. 

Santabio. 

Lod. Teſſera. 

The Prior Meſſina. 
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The right Wing. 


Gallies; - Captains, 
The Admirall of Sicily, Don Juan de Cordona. 
.. The Piemontan of Savoy, Octavio Moreto. 
. The Admirall of Mic. Doria. Pandolpho Polydoro, 
The Force of Venice, Reniere Zeno. 
The Queen of Candy, Gio. Barbaxico. 


The Nino of Venice, Polani. 

The Chriſt rais'd again ef Venice, Benedict Soranza. 
The armed man of Rerima, 
The Eagle of Retima, 

The Palm of Canca, 

The Angell of Corfu, 

The S. Joannica of Arbeta, 
The Lady of Fravica, 

T he Ship of Venice, 

The Lady of Candy, 

The Chriſt of Crema 
The S. Vittoria Crema, 
The Maſter of Grimaldi, 
The Maſter of Marini, 
The Margaret of Savoy, 
3 — 

The Gnigana es, 
The Moon of Naples, 
The Fortune of Naples, 
The Hope of Naples, 

The Fury of Lomelina; 
TheM 
The N 3 

The Baſtard Neg 
The Fire of Candy, | 
The Eagle of Candy, 
The S. Chriſtopher of Venice, 
The Chriſt + Venice, 

The Ho Cand , 

The ok of — 

The $.Toſcfica of Venice, 

The Reſolut 7 — les, 

The Sicil a of Sicily, 

The Maſter of N ic. Doris, 

T he Eagle of Corfu, 

The $.Triſooica of Cararra, 
The Tower of Vicenza, 

The S. Mary of the Popes, 
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. f allies. 

. Toannica of the P 2 
The Maſter of — 
The Admitall of Nigroni, 
The Monarkof Jo, Andrew, a 

he Handmnaid of Jo. Andrew, Mi. Imperiali. 


The Admiral of Cio.- Doria, Gio. Andrea Doria. 
The reſervation for ſuccour placed behind as a Gard. 
Gallies. Captain; 
The S. Joangica of Sicily, : 
The Pietro Morilo. 
The Leena of N N a 
Th Conz Nl be dt Len 
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The Generall deſceading, as hath bin ſayed, into his Barge, paſs d 
through the whole Fleet, taking a ſhort, but exact view of the form of 
the battail, and by breef, but pathetique Speech,breath'd courage into 
his men: his Oration was to this purpoſe: 

* Brave invincible ſpirits; whom gracious heaven hath held worthy 
to be his Champions, to whom the Angells will not be idle ſpecta- 
*rors, but actors and aſſiſtants in this ſacred Tragedy: Nature I know 
© hath given you the ſtrongeſt temper of valour and devotion, ſet ſo 
© keen an edge on that temper, as I need not het it by any further en- 
© couragement; only let me tell you, that you have the faireſt occaſion 
that ever was to unſheath and uſe it; let victory ſer ſuch a glaſſe upon 
* ir, as no ruſt of Oblivion may ever cat out, Now is the time to bring 
that dark half Moon, which ſeels ro eclipſe the bright Sun of Heaven, 
to ſuch a wane, as ſhall never fill again, Let her not any longer uſurp 
domination o're the Sea: our enemies exceed us in nombers made up 
* of cyphers and ſhadows of men, bur let us excell them in reſolution ; 
the eſſence of ſoldiers; they are impriſor'd and immur'd by ſhores and 
rocks, as much as I wold ſay victory cannot ſcape us, they muſt fight 
© becauſe they cannot fly, we becauſe we muſt overcom; we have a ne- 
ceſſity of conqueſt,the danger mix d with it doth but ſeaſon and enno- 
* ble it, who wold triumph over women ? we are to ſhare the whole 
* wealth of Nature, the Earth to the Survivors, the Heaven to the Mar- 
© ryrs: the ſcarts of the wound wil be beautiful, becauſe honorable: who 
* would ingratefully refuſe to blced for that loving God , who retus d 
not to die for him? Courage therfore Divine Champions , forget not 
hy ſome of you are Romancs; and which is more, all Chri- 
* {tians, 

bus Speech was anſwer d with applauſes and wonderfull conclama- 
tions on all ſides, in which humor we will leave them a while to behold 
the countenance of the enemy, and how the Moon appeat d. 

Ihe Turks in the interim us d more then ordinary circumſpection and 
providence; for having informnion by Spies, Fugitives , Grecks and 
priſoners, not only of the conjunction of the Contederat Fleet of the 
Chriſtians, but of their nere approaches, being now cngag'd in the 
Gulph of Lepanto: Mehemet Bey was diſmiſsd with ſixty Gallies to 
Aſproſpicioa Neighbour City, to bring from thence ſom competent 
ſupplics of viRuall and men, in which he uſed ſuch celerity, 
that in ſhort time he return'd, bringing with him plenty of proviſion & 
ammunition, beſides ren thouſand Fami, two thouſand orcinary 
ſoldiers, and rwo thouſand Volunteers; with which multitude and 
falſe ſuppoſition of our paucity, they were not ſo confirm'd in their 
courage. but ſtood poſſeſſed of a kind of ominous miſtruſting the event. 
In which reſpe& 44 Baſſa the high Admirall, though by his own incli- 
nation, and his maſters command he ſtood teſolvd to fight, call'd a 

enerall Councell to deliberar on ſo huge a deſign, moſt of them per- 
waded to give battail, bur Parties Baſſa Generall of the Land Forces, 
carneſtly oppos'd it - On the contrary fide Maſſas Baſſe ſon to i- 
ſa, ſomerimes Viceroy of Algier, a ficry yong man, and full of mer- 
tle, exhorted them as followethʒ . © Moft 
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© Moſt excelſe and victorious Prince, the Turkiſh Nation hath ſo 
© Nobly behav d it (elf, char it is a queſtion whether their fortune or 
their valour hath bred their greatneſſe, or whether the latter hath 
© commanded the former, once it may be affirm'd , that if our Starr. 
© have favor d us, we have not forſaken our ſelfs, nor ſhamed chem, bur” 
© magnificd their influence by our actions: Our Predeceſſors have left 
© as ample Territories , wherein we have not bin ſuck unthriſts, but 
© husbanded them, that if they have made little much, we have exten- 
© ded that much almoſt to infinite; ſo that if we hold on this courſe of 
© victory, Alexander never ſhond more then we in need of new worlds; 
< which of theſe prying inquiſitive Chriſtians had not diſcover'd unto 
< us, our valour e te long wold want work, yet let us not ſeem ſo glut- 
© red and cloyed with conqueſt , as to refuſe to accept of this one tri- 
© amph more; this by Sea will ſerve to couatetbalance that glorious 
© Land victory lately pourchas'd, let us fill both the hands of our Em- 
* perour, one with ſpoils of Land, the other of Sea; theſe feeble ryrd 
© Chriſtians have bin bur our Porters , they ate now ready to deliver 
© chern, let us not diſdain to take it of them, leaſt they cozen us now, 25 
© they did my Father thirty years go, when they ran away with their 


burden; we have Gallics not only to ſtow their wealth, but 
—̃ 7 — 2 invincible Admi- 
All let us prevent their flig a 

This Speech uctet d by a man, whoſe performance heretofore had e- 
ver bin correſpondent to ſo ex not only incourag'd, 
bur inflam'd many of the hearers, w Viszzali Generall of the fot- 


carneſt and 


ccs of 8b oy could not contain himſelf, bi wich 
ar averr'd the ſame with Haſſas , 
the IPnor! 


the the neceſſity 
— — 1 
Vet many of the graver, and more adviſed fort of Captains diſſented 
from this more hot chen deliberat — — Au. hemet Bey the 
Sanzak of Negropont, who though nor ſo cloquently , yet more tiul 
demonſtrated the danger of fghring, as followerh. , 
© I am ſorry | that at this time the Counſell of illu- 
© ſtriom A. us, is rather to be admir'd and tor greatneſſe ot 
courage then follow d for ſoundnels, ficter to ſet our toungs then hands 
© on work, mean to be anſwer d, then executed It is moſt tru in raifing 
© che Otta Empire, chat the Turł iſh valour hath ever guided their for- 
tune, but ic is as tru, that their wiſdom hath al waies directed their va- 
© lour, els they had never created this world of their greatneſſe out of 
© nothing, or made it out of aromes and ſuch flender principles; they 
© have not by poſting to the cad of their deſires lamed or tyted the 
© means that carried them, but by going ſoſtliet have gone further, 
— is ſteep and high, not to be climb d but leaſurely, thoſe that 
© ſtrive to mount up violently uſe to fall precipitatlyʒ ſuch was the ſud- 
den floud and ebb of the Gi, ſuch the inundation of Tanberlain one 
© Kingdarme is a ſufficient crop for one year, aftet that rate we may ſoon 


crop 
© begger Chriſtendom, and perfect the Turkiſh Monarchy; as we have 
won 
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von Cyprus and may keep it, ſo we may loſe that and our ſelfs too in 
© ſeeking to get more: If you conceave the Chriſtians have come ſo far 
but with reſolution to fight, or to fight but with probability of pre- 
<vailing, you muſt think them either fools ot madmen; but if after ſo 
© familiar and long hoſtility, overvaluing our ſelfs, they hinder us not to 
know them, we muſt needs think their ſwords and wits to be as 

© 25 ours: It is not their puſillanimity bur their diviſion hath ruin d them, 
& our multitudes have rather wearied then conquer d them. From Fre- 
ve they departed themſelfs, we did not drive leaſt the ſhame 
© of flying then will inciterhem to fight now; our odds of ſtrength is 
© incerrain, if they be the weaker, ſupplics may ſtrengthen them, if we 
© the ſtronger, many accidents may weaken us, but none ſtrengthen us: 
© therfore my counſell is, that we go home while our way is open, and 
© we have our welcom in cur hands, and let not hope defraud us 
© of certainty , yet is my Opinion ever ſubject to your corte- 
* ion, 

This Speech was highly applauded of Þartas , Siroch and Cala- 
bey, yet tate and their Emperours expteſſe command urg d publiquely 
by Yi«zz4/:,tranſported them fo far againſt their own judgement, that 
they reſolv'd not only to hazard battail, but to ſeek ir: To which end 
having diſtributed thoſe 4000. ſoldiers wher they found moſt need, 
they weigh'd Anchor and came to Galanga about the evening the ſe- 
venth of ober, and ther ſtayed to ſupply themſelfs and their Gallies 
with whatſoever ry for the — Now ing nere, 
the Admirall ueglected nothing that might to the augmentation 
of — the — of his veſſells and men:one principall 
care was the — — — his ſlaves, leaſt their — as their minds 
inſtead of neceſſary inſtruments, might prove rev ins 
againſt them, knowing that defire of liberty and revenge , two violent 
appetirs, wold make them apt to ſnatch at any ity: he caus'd their 
= | of diet to be augmented to cheriſh their bodies, that t 
might be more ſtrenuous tor labor, mixing hopes of future lenity wi 
fear of preſent puniſhment , that ſtubborneſſe,a thing invincible, which 
obdurats — — of flaves might not hinder the utmoſt extent of 
ſtrength: Helikewiſe keeping good intelligence at Sea to prevent a ſud- 
—— drew Forth his Fleer in — battail, — his men 
and Gallies when need tequit d might not be to learn the ir duty or Or. 
der, which he neglected not to practiſe continually as he appreach'd the 
Chriſtian Fleet, till he had brought chem to perfection therin. 

The eight of odaber very early in the morning, hoping inexpectedly to 
have com upon the Chriftian Fleet as they were at —— hoiſted 
their ſails half maſt high, ſo to hinder their diſcovery, and with a gen- 
tle gale ſailed towards Cephalonis, both Fleers were within twelve miles 
one of another, yet undeſcried, by reaſon of certain capes and head- 
lands dividing and ſhadowing them. They firſt ken'd the Chriſtian 
Navy cleer of the Cra alares which had ſomwhar diſordred them, and 
ſceing Andrea Doria ſtand to Sea-ward vainly, imagin d that he had fled, 
as upon the like reaſon the Chriſtians were deluded with the like con- 

cen 
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ce t of them, which opinion as it begat contempt of the adverſe part, 
ſo it bred confidence in themſelfs; the place wher both the Fleers met 
ſerv'd aptly to fight, and not to fly. 

T he Gulph bein in circuit not above two hundred & fifty miles, im- 
mu d with rocks, ſhores and Ilands, ſo thick, that to fly threatned well 
nigh as much danger as to ſtay; on the North they were ſhut with part 
of Alban 4, exteading from S. Mauro to Lepanto eighty miles; on the 
E-{t they ware embari'd by Morea, — ſe venty miles from the 
mouth of the Gulph to Cape Torneq de on the Son the Ile of Zant 
oppos d her ſelf twenty five miles in length, the Weſt was clos d up by 
Cephalonia and S. Maura, the one being forty , the other fifteen miles 
long on that Coaſt on the coaſts of Albania, ſcarce a mile from the 
main, were the rocks Craqlares of an incqual bigneſſe, but the leſſer the 
more dangerous- here again the Chriſtian Fleet before conceal'd by in- 
rerpoſition of headlands dewray'd truly her own greatneſſe, which 
though inferior to the Turks, yer exceeding their expectation, did ſom- 
wha: ſhake their former reſolution, yet hope, ſhame , and which was 
more then both, neceſſity ſpurring them forwards, they approach d in 
form following. | 

They divided their Fleet which conſiſted of two hundred ſeventy 
Veſſels, Gallies, & Foiſts, into four battaillons correſpandent to that of 
the Chriſtians. In the middle battail was the High Admirall 4/: Baſſa, 
and therin were contain d ninety Gallics, in the midſt of whom in a 
rich and a well appointed Gally was he himſelf Aank d on the right fide 
with Parten Baſa, and on the left with the Treſurer of the Navy, who 
were aſſiſted each of them by three Admiralls: The right wing conſi- 
ſted of fitry Gallies, wherof Afchemet Strach had the charge; the left 
wing included nine Gallies conducted by Y1s77al:, the reſerve for 
ſupplics was mixture of ten Gallies and twenty Foiſts, commanded 
by «Amurat Dragutrars: he himſelf in a beautifull and well fortified 
Gally, ſomtimes Admirall of Conſtant:nople, Their main battail was op- 
pos'd to ours; their right wing to our left, and their left to our right; 
ev ry batrail diſtinguiſh'd by different flags, very curiouſly and richly 
wrought; cv'ry privat Gally adorn'd with Pendants and Enſigns of 
great worth, which ſerv'd to breed an appetit in the couragious 
Chriſtian rather then fear; the Galeaſſes they rather wondred at for 
hugeneſle of Bulk, then tedoubted for offence or danger in ſcrvice,think- 
ing them fitter for burthen then fightzneither could they yet entertain an 
aſſurance that their adverſe Fleet wold offer to aflail them; yet did not 
this diſtraction make them neglect all poſſibl means for their owne 
ſafety, and damage of the enemy; all unneceſſary things they ſtow d in 
hold, all needfull they brought upon the hatches, as powder, ſhot, 
pikes, arrows, and all offenſive or defenſive proviſion ; evry Captain 
encourag d his ſoldiers, ev'ry ſoldier his fellow, and cuſtom of victory 
took away all conceipts of diſcomficure, ev'ry one cheriſhing in him- 
ſelf the remembrance of the Chriſtians flight at PreveJa,the vicinity of 
place bringing it freſh to their apprehenſions; the very winds ſeem'd to 
whiſper into their cars ſecret arguments of prevailing , to led rl 

credulity 
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credulity liſtned, but ſoon were thoſe arguments confuted, when the 
wind, which till now had bin ſtill partiall unto them, became a neutral 
to both, and a flat calm, giving attention (as it were) to the voice 
of the Cannon; and not only the wind, but the Sun ſeem d now to ban- 
dy againſt them, who having with too much light dazled the Chriſti- 
an Navy at the :nſtant of joyning ba tail, remov'd that prejudice : 
Moreover, the winds, as if awakened, and come to do ſervice to the 
God who made them, breath'd a gentle gale from the Weſt, which aptly 
ſerv'd to carry away the miſts. of the waters, and ſmoak of the Ord- 
nance upon the Turks, whoſe battails contain d theſe principal Com- 
manders and Gallics. 


The Turks divided their Fleet into four 
Bataillons. 


The right VVing. 


1+ The firſt was the Admirall, Mehemet Siroch Governour of Alex- 
andria. 
2. The ſecond Gally of Alexandria was commanded by 


3. Carus Tubat. Deli Aga. 
Bagly Saraf. Dar Bardan Bely. 
Giafer Chiagey. Caſli Cuian. 
Oſman Celebin. Inſuf Aga. 
Peruſio Reis. Inſuf Magar. 
Bink Cuſapoli. Calafar Chedar. 
Oſman Occan. — Genovel. 
Drivis Aga. rinigy Pery. 
Ba jazet — Mat Aſſan. 
Oſman Ali. 

All theſe had Gallies of Alexandria. 
Cheder Aga, | CaiaCelebin, 
Solyman Bey. Cheder Siman. 
Hibraim. Ali Cara. 
Saban, 8 Muſtafa. 


Their Callies were of Conſtantinople. 


# 
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* Juran Saba. umag Jnſuf. 
| David Juſu . — Celebin. 
Solac Rais. Bagdat Aſau. 
Arnaur Ferrat. | Guzel Allibi. 
Juzel Memy. | Bruſali Piri. 
Shender Selim. Rodle Ali. 
Theſe Gallies were of Tripoly in Barbary, 
Aga Boſſa with the Admirall of Conſtantinople. 
Sinaman Muſtapha Calepy Memy. 
Gregiore Ali, Marul Muſtapha. 
Amurates Reis. Heder Lumet. 
Theſe commanded over the Gallies Etolia. 
Sinaman Dervis. Chingevey Muſata. 
— Dur mis. Juſuf Celebin. 
2 Sinan. Tufer Muſtapha. 
Adagi Ruſtan. 


7 heſe alſo commanded over the ꝙallies of Deſpotado, or Etolia. 


Ali a Genowayes, and Pyrat, Captain of a ſmall Gally. 
— — Reis with a ſmall Galeaſſe. 
Mehemet Bey with the ſmall Admiral Gally of Negropont. 


The Battail bad theſe Captains and Gallies 


following. 


Aſſam Bey Governor of Rhodes. 
Deli C — the Warden of Rhodes. 


Occi Rais. of Conſtantinpole, 
Poſtunag Ogli. 4 Herberey. 
Gazizy Reis. Caragias Rais. 
Calefact Ogli. Occan Rais. 
Dromus Reis, with an Admiral] Deli Piry. 

Theſe commanded the Gallies of Rhodes. 
Giafer Aga. Olach Rais. 
Baſtian Rais. | Oluz Rais. 
Coz Ali. Aſſan Baſſa, Barbaroſlz's ſow. 

I heſe commanded ſome Gallies of Conſtantinople. 

Caruf Rais. Carapeti Aga, 
Jungli Ogli. | Sinan Rais. 
Arnaut Celebig. Carua Muſtapha, 
Magar Ali. Sali Aravar. 
Giafer Celebin. | Previl Aga. 
Deli Aſſan. 


Their Gallies were of Naples in Romagnia, 
Two 
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The two ſons of Ali in a Gally of Conſtantinople, 
Oſman Rais i» an Admirall of Conſtantinople. 


Deli Juſuf. Bagdar Rais. 
Ferat Baly, | Halvagi Muſtapha. 
Cuia Celebin. | GOT 

I beir Gallies were of Mitilene. 


Giaut Ali Muſtapha Admirall of ſmall Gallios. 
Caracozi with Gallies of Valona. 

Mamatris Sadetbey Governour of Mitilene. 

Ali Baſſa high 4 dmirall of the Fleet in a Gally Royall, 
Portau Baſſa Generall by Land, with an Adwirall Gally. 
Muſtapha Eſdey Treſurer, 


Marmati Rais. | Caras Deli. 
Alicicgbli. | Ferat Ceragli. 
Tramontan Rais with an Admirall of Conſtantinople. 
Sulimum Celebin. Pervis Sinam. 
Deli Ibrain. Dardagan Bali. 
Murat Corofſua, Giafer Caran. 
Denur Bali. Dervis Sach. 
Caby Heir. Cubaly. 
Murat Traſy Scribe of the Arcehal. 

All — hal Gallies of Conſtantinople. 
Giafer Aga Captain of Tripoly. 
Carau Hamat. Shender Dernigi. 
Ruſtan Chialmagi, | Maumet Alis. 
Dunnis Ogli. 


They commanded v re the Gallies of Tripoly. 
Afis Cluega Governor of Callipolis. j Sicun Muſtapha. 


Selim Siach. Salu Rius. 
Heder Baſchi. 3 Deli Iſchender. 
Theſe Gallies were Calipolis. 
The Lord of Marus with an Admiral Gally of Conſtantinople, 
Pericis la humagi. Siran Bardachi. 
Haſuf Bali. Juſuf Cinigi. 


Theſe Gallies were alſo of Callipolis. 
Piri Begogli with a Admirall Gall of Conſtantinople. 


Deli Oſmun. Caias Saraf. 

Piri Sinan. Agadi Ahameth. 

Demir Celebin. Oſman Scher, 

Dervis Hidir. Dervis Celebin. 

Sinan Muſtapha. | GiaferRais. 

Haſirgy Rais. Dardagan the Governony of the 
Aſey Ooli. Arcenall. 


All theſe wire gallies of Conſtantinople. 
4 F S 2 Carau 
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The left Wing. 
Carau Hozias Admiral, | Carau Morat. 
Caralus « Pyrat. Paſſa Dervis. 
Chiazel Sinan. | Jagli Oſman. 
Chior Mchemer. Piſman Rais. 
Hignau Muſtapha. Taſcivis Siſman. 
Cademly — =o Jefil Hogli. 
Vicchiaffy Mem ye 
Theſe commanded ore the Gallies of Natolia. 
Cara Cialibina Captain of ſmall Gallies. 
Suixi Memy. Oſey Aſlan. 
Magli Rais. Curnigi Haſuſ. 
They had ſmall Gallies, and obey d Chialibin. 

Cadch Sidir. Oſman Rais. 

Theſe two had galie: * Conſtantinople. 
Caraperi « Pyrat, Captain of a ſmall Galh, 
Julio Pervis. | * _ Giafer, 
Calobodan Solyman. Chior Memy. 
Jachali Mamar. 


Theſe had ſmall Gallies, 2 
Chiuſd Ciafer with A f- mY 


Ramazzan. | — 
Ca Memy. Cale Jul, - 
— — cchedel Aſlan. 
Huipris Alan. She kei 
Zambal Marat. | 
Sumſach Rais. 
All Conſtantinopolitans. 

Caragial with the Ara, Gally of Algier. 
Caraman Ali. * pervis Selim. 
Alman. | Mara Dervis. 
— Celebin. 

i Muſtzpha. 
fans Ali. * 
Seith. 


Theſe had ſmall, and — . Algier. 
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Naſut Fachir with Conſt antinople. 

Gymongi Muſtapha. Magar Ferat. 
Ruſtau Cringi. Arnaut Alis. 
Bali. Natis Rais. 
David Ali. Curmur Rhodo. 
Sitinau Rais. Cos Cluagin, 
Carum Hidir. | Cuſly Memy. 


All theſe commanded the Gallies of — 
Cara m Bey with the Admirall of the Sonne of Uluxzali. 


Deli Murar. Seir A 
Abazar _ Aſlan Sinam. 
Scin Sciander. Cumy Falagan. 
Alman Balli. Oſman Gynder; 
Aſſan Sumbar. 
Theſe had ſmall Gallies of Valona. 
PEE. op Murat Biaſſan. 
uſuf Alis. Carabincy the Governex, 
Caran Alman. 85 
Their Gallies were of Sunaſara. | 
Calau Baſtagi. 
Carabi. 
Giafer Hedi. 
Ferat. 
Memy Beogli. 
Olman Piry. 
Conſtantinopolitans. 
Uluxzali Xing of Algier w an Admirdll Gally. 
The Battail of Succonrs. 


Amurat Bragat in an A dmirall of Conftantinople. 

— — — 1 Theſe were Captains of Foifts alſo. 
Abdula Rais. Currar Celebin. 
Aligau Aſlan. Deli - 

Cus Ali. 


: Saudagi Memy. 
Ginzel Ali. Theſe were Foiſts alſo, 
Dardagno Reis had an Admirall of le. 
Deli Dorni he had a Gall. 


Piali 
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Piali Murat he had a ſmall Gally. : 

Caragiali Rais. | Jumez Alias, rait 
Murat Alias. Boſtagi Murat. , 
Aſſan Sinan «Gally of Conſtantinople. 

Deli Sulmian was in a» Admirall of Conſtantinople. 


So that the nomber of all Bottomes came ro 270. Veſſells. 


All things thus diſpos d of, Ali Baſſe richly cloath'd andarm'd after 
the Turkiſh manner, thus ſpake in the Poop of his Gally to the Cap- 
taines and Commanders ther aſſembled to receave direction. 

© Moſt heroick Captains and invincible Fanr1z4's, the ſcourge of the 
© Chriſtian,and right of the o man Empire; we have hertofore ta- 
© ken pains to fetch our ſlaves, but now our enemies have brought them us; 
© deſpairing of their ſucceſſe by Land, they are come totry the ſame fate 
© in another Element, as if ther were any important difference to burn 
© on ſhore, and drown at Seaxthey have changed place, but not ſpititʒ the 
© ſame effeminacy which they had in other parts they have tranſported 
© hicher, conſtant only in their vices and vanities; magnanimity and the 
effect therof, brave are not more hereditary and inherent in us, 
© chen cowardize and ſervility in them; we much exceed them in nom- 
© ber, but more in weight of ability, We were ſoldiers when children , 
© they children now they ate men: what are their ſoldiers but Players, 
© Minſtrells and Tumblers, a multitude of unghelt Eunuchs? what is 
© their Generall but a yourh, fitter to lead a Mask then an Army? what 
ate both but the remainder of this — victory, wherof Cyprus was 
© the late rich earneſt? neither can they fo ſoon forget to yeeld as we to 
© overcom: therfore be confident brave fellows in arms, that not reſo- 
© lution, but their deſtiny hath brought them hither; 7taly is the Gate 
© of Chriſtendom, and er the key of Naly : this Fleet is that Barre, 
© which if you can either break or put back, all flies open before you, 
© and we ſhall go beyond Cuſæ in the Me. or Alexander in the Faſt, 
© making the riling and ſetting Sun the confines of the Turkiſh Empire. 

Go on then, let us fillche Sea with their bodies, our Gallics with 
* cheir Wealth, our ſelts with the honor and glory of both. 

The Chriſtians — in all reſpects provided for ſo great an at- 
tempt as far as human wiſdom and ſtrength could extend, (confidering 
this Fleet to be theit Ark/and God himſelf intereſted inthe controver- 
fie) ceaſed not with importunat, but moſt humble invocations, to im- 
plore the aid of heaven, which by their Confeſſors was confidently 
promis d them: Their devotions concluded, and each battail facing 
each other, the charge was given by a Canon from Ali the Turkiſh Ad- 
micall, and anſwer'd by one from each wing, with obſtreperous cla - 
mours afcer theit cuſtom, which they think awakens the courage of the 
ſoldicr, with amazement and terror to the enemy; they quickly make 
towards the Chriſtian Fleet o in a differing manner made Trumpets, 
Drums, Fifes, and other ſuch Martial muſic, the delightfull Prolog to 
a more dreadfull Scene: renters back d his Gally with two other of Gie- 
vanni Liredano, and Catarini Malipictro; Colonna did the like with two 

other, 
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other; and now being within diſtance of their Ordnance, the Turks 
paſſing by the Galeaſſes, were inexpectedly torn by their great ſhot , 
which brake forth on all ſides like thunder and lightning out of ſome 
black cloud: they being high and cloſe, fearfully ſpoild the naked 
Turks and Rowers, making that breach at which the Chriſtian Fleer 
encred, for it diſordred them ſo, that they had no time to recollect 
themſelfs; in which confuſion deſperatly paſſing the Galeaſſes, they 
ran upon a ſhaper point of danger, for the wind reſiſting the ſwift- 
neſſe of their approzch, ſtayed and ſet them up as dead marks to the 
Chriſtian Ordaance, which had more certain aim at them lying ſtill , 
then in motion and courſe : beſides it did benight them with ſmoak , 
—— the terror of thoſe invibcile miſchiefs which they felt, but 
could not fee either to ſhun or revenge: the hideous noiſe of ſom com- 
manding, others an{wering, the cracks of Gallies, falling foul of each 
other, terrified both the Turk who ſuffer'd, and the Chriſtian which 
heard it, victory appearing to them in a dreadfull countenance; in ſom 
Gallics the Officers {lain, the Slaves brake looſe, and like Lions ſlaugh- 
ter d their Keepers; in others the powder taking fire caſually, ſeem'd to 
xebell avainſt chem beſides , ſhooting them up for Sacrifices to that 
Chriſt w.1om they blaſphemed; here men falling over board wanted 
Gallics, here Gallies emptied of their companions wanted men, and 
fl>ated like dead bodies without fouls , which Mebemet Syrock, now 
tiading himſclf a trucr Prophet then he defired, obſerving , withdrew 
bimſclf from the body of che Fleet, thinking to circumvent the Chri- 
ſtian left wing, betwixt whom and S:roch, Auguſtin Barbarico oppos'd 
h Squadron, wherwith he ſhut up the paſlage the eaſier, becauſe of a 
p.omonory call'd cAcichanguli, which extended it ſelf that * 
ind (1447 im: teſulvd to bea ſharer with his Oncle Barbarico, both in 
hor and danger, and fo follow d and united himſelf to that Squa- 
din. het xt whoma moſt cruentous fight paſs d on both ſides: the 
Ius ich left wing commanded by Var ali, and confronting our right, 
was vety nete to have joyr'd with Doria, who conſidering himſelf in- 
ferivr in nomber of Gallies, he having but fifty , his enemy nine- 
ty, ur it not: Y'u=zalr balancing with the Chriſtian his own 
ods of itrenuth. vis contented likewiſe to abſtain: Doria after ſome 
ſuſpence ſto-1d out to Seaward with certain of his Gallies a mile from 
the remainder; in the mean time Don John, Colonna and Fenieri , the 
the confederat Admirals, in exact order incountred the middle batrail 
of the enemy, exchan : ing at the approach divers volleys of great ſhor, 
with much diſadvantage to the Turks; the Chriſtian Veſſells being 
ſnu and ſtooping fromthe Ordnance of the Turks higher Gallies, and 
many cf theit peeces choak'd with Chriſtians bullets caſually ſhor 
into theit m uths, and ther ſticking, which difficulties bred rather fu- 
ry then deſpair in them, and induced them by violence of oars to make 
haſt to gta pple th at ther fighting hand to hand, the difference might 
be decided by pure Man: hood: therfore now being nearer ſwarmes of 
arrows and ſinall ſhort interchangeably ſtung both ſides, with artificiall 
fices, reciprocally lightning ev ty where: ar laſt death and wounds dreſt 
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variouſly, were the entertainment of that viſitation , whence ſprung 
ſuch a deluge of bloud, that the Gulph of Lepanto might have bin call'd 
the Red Sea for the time. Now Srroch perceaving himſelt not onely 
fruſtrated the interpoſition of Barbericos Squadron, bur diſtreſs d by the 
irefiltible force of ic yet he perſiſted ſtill in fight ro ſave his honour, 
though not his life, uſing all che powerfull Rheroric he could for the 
encouragement of his languiſhing men, wherin by ſpeech, as well as 


by example, he ſo prevail'd, that deſperation whetting reſolution, they 


had recover'd now not only hopes of refiſtance, but of victory: For af- 
ter divers unequall and doubtfull conflicts in many parts, here nomber 
oppteſſing valour, ther valour making amends for the odds of nomber, 
ſpecially in the Gallies of the t wo garbar#cos, while with diſcreet cou- 
rage they ran ſtill to the weakeſt part. like the vitall ſpirits in the body: 
one of them was mortallyWwounded by a fatall Turkiſh arrow in the 
left eye, himſclf being indeed nor only the eye, but the very heart of his 
Squadron, he falling down, confirm'd that the Life-bloud of an Army 
runs commonly in the veins of the chick Commander: his owne men 
ſhrunk back, the Turks intruded and preſs d into his Gally, which had 
bin taken, but that Frederico Nani, and Silvio Porcia came into her re- 
ſcue. Theſe heroick gentlemen growing up like Hydras heads in the 
room of Barbarics, repell'd the Turks, and recover'd the former 

of victory: Porciareceav'd a wound in his thigh, the honorable badge 
of valor. 

In another part Cicegns Bobarico oppreſs'd with multitudes of 
Turkiſh Gallies, was {as one might ſay) retin'd wich wild fire, and his 
face beautiſied with an eminent ſcar, but was at laſt preſerv'd by ſpee- 
dy ſupplies, being ſo far from yeelding cither to wearineſſe or pain, that 
after this he boarded and took a principall Gally, & one of their Impe- 
riall Enfigns, which to this day-ſerves in the Venetian Armory to diſ- 
play the invincible courage of the taker : But Soch ſurrounded with 
danger and miſchiefs on both ſides, having no means to fatisfic his te- 
venge on all, deſperatly ruſh'd upon G1ovannt Contarint , whoſe kinſ- 
man was before not cheaply ſla in, and that ſuch an imperuons violence, 
that he had almoſt ſteurd his Gally, which he obſtinatly perſevering 
to board, was ther mortally wounded, as betore in judgement, ſo now 
in valour, having manifeſted himſelf a compleat and abſolut ſoldier : 
his fall bred ſuch an amazement in the Turk, as the fate of Barbarics 
in the Chriſtian; his men ſlain and wounded , left their decks to theit 
thronging enemies, who ruſhing in, were like to have made the Gal- 
lie a common ſepulcher to both; for ſhe being ſhot between wind and 
water, was upon point of ſinking : the Turks leaped over board, ho- 
ping by ſwimming to find the land more wercitull unto them then the 
water; Siroch was taken not quite dead, but his wounds were ſearch'd 
and found incurable, in pity rather then cruelty he was diſpatchrd out 
of his pain. His death though it was dearly bought, was a mortall 
wound to the Turks whole Navy ; tor thoſe that were before buſied 
with his incounter , this right Wing or Arm being cut off, converted 
their forces, though much enfeebled, againſt the other members of the 
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—— where they ſaw need and had oportunity; beſides the 
actail ot ſuccours continually ſupplied and -releev'd impartiall 
parts diſtreſs d. n ** 

Now the two Generalls, Don ahn, and Ali Baſſa, meeting like two 
furious currents, began fo terrible a fight in midſt of both the Fleers 
that the reſt ſeem'd to be but Spectators to them two; the Gallies that 
inc ircled them were (as it were )the Scaffold, and they two the Stage; 
contrariety of Religion, emulation of honor, anger, hope and fear pro- 
duc d admirabie effects in both: while 4% made violent i on 
Don Johns Gally on the Prow, ſhe was by others likely to have bin en- 
tred ar the Poop, which being perceav'd, was prevented by thoſe that 
back d her, who boording thoſe boorders, took their Gallies , but 
with great ſlaughter and difficulty. The Turkiſh General knowing 
the fortune ot the day to depend upon his ſucceſſe, deſperatly conten- 
ded to inforce Don ohn; wherin he pteva Id ſo far, that he compell d 
him to bring out of hold his freſh reſerves that he had under deck, to 
exchange place with his wounded and wearied men upon the hatches , 
which ſtrange and inexpected ſupply,ſprung as it were out ofthe womb 
of the Gallic to detend her mother, bred an amazement, and by amaxe- 
ment haſtned the deſtruction of the fainting Turks: A/4being ſhot in the 
head, his Gally ſoon yeelded, himſelf —— alive and preſented to 
Don Jobn, his head was ſtruck off, which being mounted on the point 
of a pike, was held up for a public demonſtration of victory; a gratefull 
object to the @hriſtians, bur dreadfull to the Tarksz the ſame cauſe 
bringing forth at once two contrary eſſecta, N. hope and fear, which 
yet leſſe Ciſmay'd them, not diſcerning it afar off; the advance- 
ment of the Croſlc Royall on the top of their Admirall Gally, danted 
them more then all the reſt, for that was viſible the 
Fleet, and the fatall ſignification of it eafily interpreted, ſo that now 
they began to fly, but in ſuch a confuſion , that while ſhun che 
pourſure of one Gally, they fall foul upon another: Marco 
Qurini, and Antonio Canali, two Venetian Commanders, intercepted 
many of the Hallies flying 3 and men ſwimming to the ſhoare. 

Ia this moſt memorable fight, many Commanders on either fide 
were taken ot ſlain, whoſe diſtinct ſhall be inſerted at the end 
of the battail, not yer abſolutely concluded: For #Y1s77 ali 
now too late this generall overthrow, ſtudied how be might in ſome 
meaſure revenge what he could not prevent: therfore hovering aloof 
fromthe Fleet to expect ſome ſtraglers of the Chriſtians, at laſt found 
oportunity to cut off certain Venetian Gallies, who at firſt had fol- 
low'd Doria, but now defirous to have bin ſharers in ſo Noble a Victo- 
ry, were retiring to the main barrail ; them he chas'dyferch'd up and 
boarded; but they bravely repelling him, and Dor:s wheeling about 
to aſſail him, knowing it — — for him to perſever in fight, when 
his own force wold continually decreaſe, and his enemies be 
rented by confluence of teſcu from all parts of the Army, execut 
moſt of his miſchief upon thoſs Venetians, he with fail down 


of to Sea, rowing after him the Gallies of Pietro Bus, of Corfu, _ 
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Prior of Meſsins, and Lodovico Tipico of Trahu, Benedetto Soranza mot- 
cally wounded and oppreſs'd by multitudes, fight ing to the ay laſt, 
was ſlain and his Gally taken, but ſo that the getting (in concluſion) 
prov d their loſſe, for many of the enemies thronging into the Gally, 
cicher by caſualcy ot deſpeiat malice of ſom Captain, ſhe fit d and they 
periſh'd in a wretched mixture of death twixt burning and drowning : 
it ſcems'that the fury of the ſlaughtered Turks reviv'd in VNN, who 
alone gave all the three battails ſom taſt of his dev'liſh rage; norwrh- 
ſtanding all thoſe Gallies which he had taken were tecovei d, except 
that of Pietro Bus of Corfu, in whoſe pourchaſe he had a very hard bar- 
gain; the night was bis beſt protectieſle in ſhadowing him from the 
pourſuing Conquerour, who now deſpairing to fetch him up, whom 
they could not ſee to follow, gave over the chaſe, and ſtood back to the 
Fleet, ſo that aal eſcaped with about thirty Gallies; many of which 
could not ſwim, being alive, as if death had taught them that skill, 
floated being dead, and the Sea glutted with multitudes ſpued up their 
carcaſes; many labouring in the water for life , found now more ſafety 
in theit wracks, then before in their Gallies, and ſomtimes a Turk and 
Chriſtian taking hold of one plank began a privat fight, while a third 
cook benefit of what they ſtrove for, the Sea in the mean time becom- 
ing victor of both; here a tyted Chriſtian calls to a friend for help; ther 
a Turk implores it of his enemy: Moſt lamentable and confus d cries 
com from both, when now the billows begin to roare lowder then all; 
for the Navy was yet ſcarce collected and reduc'd to a ſafe Haven, when 
towards night ther araſc ſo ſudden and violent a ſtorm, as (if the battail 
had not now bin ended) wold have bin a ſtickler in it. 

To conclude, the inſolent enemy being thus overthrown , and their 
ſpoil gathe rd, the next care was to cure the wounded men, and repair 
the bruiſcd and torn VeſlcIls, wherin the Commanders ſhew'd no leſſe 
induſtry, then in piepaiat ion for the fight, and their admired valour in 
it. It is hard to decide, which of theſe three Admiralls , Don Fobn, Ve- 
meri,or Colanna, metited moſt applauſc: they all did what could not be 
exceeded by aay other, nor equall d but by themſelfs: the former diſt- 
aſt rwixt- Dan Fob and Fenieri, as it had bin providently pacificd by 
mediation of Cvlanna, ſo was it in the conqueſt nobly forgotten of 
themſelts. Dan ſaba towards the beginning of the battail, being endan- 
ger d by inequality of nomber , Yenieri with his own danuer bravely 
reſcued him, like two metled Maſtiffs jarring among them(.!fs, when 
the Bear comes, forbear privat ſtrite to joyn againſt the common enemy; 
which Noble courteſic, the Generall nobly and gratcfully acknow- 
ledg'd, honoring him with the Title of Author, and which is more, the 
Father of the Victory. 

The whole Army in united voice gratified the Divine Mercy for ſogrear 
a preſcrvation, and elevating their victorious kands to heaven, acknow- 
ledg d ro be taught to fight by it; ev'ry man congratulated the ſafety 
of his living friend, yet moderatly lamented the face of the dead, the 
ſorrow of thcir death being dried by the merit of the cauſe; thoſe bo- 
dies that were recover d were honorably buried, the reſt detain d by the 
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Sex, were yet ererniz'd on the ſhore. To repeat the Noble action of 
ev'ry particular man were a Flat labour, ev'ry life wold be a ſtory z 
and we know that Flut gave lifes ro many, though the eſt to 
himſelf; but among the molt eminent, ſhines the Noble indifferency 
of the Marquis of Santa Cruz,who diſpoſing of the reſerve of ſuccours, 
diſtributed them not according to his own affections, but other mess 
neceſſities, bew ray ing at once excellency of judgement, courage and 
celerity. 

Many circumſtances gave luſtre to this victory, but nothing more 
then the flight of the Chriſtian Fleet, not many years before from a- 
bout the ſame place, the infamy of the one glorify ing the otber, and 
ſerving as a foil to it, as ſhadows ſer forth and enlighten pictures. It 
was a pleaſing conſideration to thoſe who had bin forc'd to be fugi- 
tives, to think they ſhold find their honor where they loſt it: To this 
may be added the remembrance of the like battail fought twixt Auga- 
ſtus Ceſar, and Marc Anthony, above a thouſand years paſt in the ſame 
place, as if deſtiny had made it a Stage for great actions, and that this 
Heroiek Battail had bin but the ſecond part of the firſt, 

The total! nomber of the dead were 7656. The chief of the Vene- 
tians were Avguit.n Barbarico Proveditor Generall of the Venetian 
Fleet, N nedcito Soranqa, Marin and leronimo Comtareni , Marc Antonio 
Lande, Frarceſcs Bizono, Iacomo de Meſſe, Caterin Maripietro, Giovapni 
Leredano, Vn ends Quirini, Andrea and Georgio garbarici, all Senators ; 
Of Romances Horatio Caraffa, Ferrante Biſball , Virginis and Horatio Vr- 
fin. Of the Spaniards, John and Bernerdins de Car Of the Knights 
of Malta divers were (lain, among others theſe three Germans, 1oakin 
Spart Comendador of Meguncre, Ro. of Hamburg Comendador of Hem- 
wm: udorf, and Francis af, the chief men wounded were Don lobe the 
Generall, Yenier: the Venetian Admirall Paolo lordano, Marco Mlling , 
and 7roylo Savello, and well nigh ſeven thouſand privat men. 

This great loſſe was leſſen'd by that of the Turks, who are reported 
by ſome Authors to have loſt nere upon — — but the mul- 
titude of their Gallies taken, wrack d, and dead bodies floting on the 
Sea, carrying with it a tt ſemblance of the generall deluge, muſt needs 
acknowledge it to be grear, 

Among the ſlain was the Generall Ali, Mehemet Bey, alias Sirach, 
Governour of eA'cxan4ria, Haſſan Baſſa Berbaroſſa the great Pyrars Son; 
the greateſt priſoners were Achmat and Mahomet, ſons of the Generall 
Ati, Mehemet Bry Governour of Exbea, with thirty thouſand vulgar 
ſoldiers. Ther eſcaped Partas Baſſas, who ſince others wold not follow 
his counſell in abſtaining from fight, made uſe of it himſelf : V ala 
deſperat Renegado, who tought, bur ſo alwaies that he might fly: there 
were taken one hundred thirty Veſſells, whereof one hundred ſeven- 
teen were Gallies, thirteen Galeors, ſom te pott one hundred ſixty. 

Ther was much tteſute found in the Gally Cieara, which the 
Generall diſtributed among the beſt deſerving - among others a Mace- 
donian , by whole fortunat hand el; B:ſ[a fell, had a Noble reward , 


but a far Nobler by the magnificent Venetian Republic, who did 
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confer three hundred duckers of yearly penſion upon him. But the moſt 
eſteemed ſpoil had fromtheTurkiſh — redemption of ſo many 
Chriſtians, in nomber twelve hundred; words are but mute expreſſions 
of the pitifull lavery they were in, being compell'd both actively and 
aſhvely, to ſuffer for , and act againſt their own Religion; nothi 
could equzll it, but the joy of this enla nor was this joy peculi- 
ar and ſolely to chemſclls be multiplied by port ions among their friends 
and kinſmen. 

The n neteenth of the ſame Moneth, Humphreds Fuſtiniano arriv'd ac 
Vemce with advertiſement of this Victory to the Senat: never any muſic 
ſo feaſted their cars as that news: The congratulating Ambaſſadors 
flock to S. t from all Chriſtian Princes, acknowledging him their 
prime Protector. and C ion. 

I will conclude this Relation with the diviſion of the ſpoils of the 
Enemies bet ixt the three Genetalls. 

. 21. Gallies, whereof 19. ordinary, —— 
The Popes 54. Cent, whereof 12. great, 42. of the ſmaller ſort, 
ſhare was $81. Priſoners, among whom were Achmar, yur! vi 
met, ſows of the Generall Ali Baſſa. 


44. Callies, wherof 39. ordinary, 4. Calcots and « half. 
—— i 131+ Peeces of Ordnance, ; 


1162. Priſoners. 


. 58. Calles. 
— 2 14. Peeces if ordaance. 


1713. Priſoners, 

The diviſion was thus concluded, though not in a i 
rate of equality, yet to the ſatiafaction of all, the Venetians thinki 
they had the more —_— the Spaniards the greateſt luggage, 
and the icalon might be, Spaniard contributed more money 
though rhe Venetian more Gallies. y 


Vemiert highly extoll'd the imity of the General, propo ſingumo 
himebe reſcue of Free, werte which ſhold immorralize him more 
then the veſt of Tun did his Father, whoſe Ce wold not 


ſayed he, to ſce it ſelf exceeded by him, which was not equall d by his 
—— This much inflam d the hot aſpiring mind of the 
C 


onquerour, inſomuch that they proceeded to conſultation , how 
this Trophy might be perfected , whoſe hardeſt work, to wit, the 
foundation, was already ſo ly layed , therfore making April the 
time, and Corfe the rendevous of their next years convention, the Na- 
that 


vies were difſolv'd, Dos labs returning to — expecting 

Den lebs wold by his have pourſu'd the point of this victory, 
was much heightened in his ſpirits, but ſomyhat diſcontented, — 
Spaniard ex pod himſelf to ſom reproaches abroad hereby, ſo that Dex 


lobns departure was interpreted no leſſe then a kind of — — 
chat high 


in che opinion of all the world, had this opportunity bin w 
ther mi heve bin made far gramer uſe of it: For « | 
urk, to expreſſe the inequality of the taking of — 

efeat 
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defeat of this Fleet, ſaid, That Selym had cut off an Arm of the Chriſtians, 
and they had but ſhad d his Bard, Intimating therby: that Timber wold 
grow again, but not K:»74oms, that Ships might be built, but not J- 
lands , yet was it manifeſt, that the chief ſtrength of that Samſon lay 
at the ſame time in that cuff of hair, and if he had bin re- eſſaild ere it 
had grown out again, the razor which took off his beard . might have 
cut his throat. Here it will not be improper to add an Anſwer of an old 
Chious, who being com Ambaſſadot to England in King James's time, 
and being ask d among other thin gs by the King, whether he had bin 
x the battail of Lepants, Tes, ſayed he, and at the taking of Cyprus alſo. 
waa departed alſo with Don Joby, and return d to Rome, where his 
fame had arriv'd long before him: This ſucceſſe rais'd the ſpirits of t hat 
ancient City in a ſhape of rriumph , to ſee her aged glory give ſuch a 
freſh luſtre in this gloſle of victory, to entertain her ne- Cha mpion; 
the whole City ſcem dd to be turn d infide outward, the rich Tapiſtries 
now beautifying the wals without, the ſtreers were ſtrew'd with flowers 
as at a martrage: It is reported that a little before this battail, the Pope 
Pius Quintus had pertorm'd many rigid and auſtere Penances in his own 
rſon,and having bin a whole night contending withGod in prayer, 
in his own privat Oratory; he came art laſt ſuddenly our with a cheerfull 
countenance. and in a kind of raviſhment or extaſie, ſaying, amen- 
te la Vittoria & noitra, be of good cheer the Victory is ours, as the 
5 hath ir, this was the very morning before the barrail began. 

No leſſe were the triumphs at the Court of Spain, when tydings 
were brought to Philip the ſecond of this Signall and glorious Victory; 
yet when the very firſt, and long expected aews therot was brought and 
related unto him, he never chang'd countenance, or gave as much as a 
ſmile, or leaſt ourward ſhew of alteration, he was a man of ſuch a rare 
conſtancy of temper, only he ſayed after a long ſpeculative pauſe , M- 
cho ha eventurado mi hermano Don luan, my brother Don 10bn hath ven- 
tur d very far, but it was the firſt time that ever he was heard to call him 
grether, which ſtile he continued ever after. 

The Repablic hoping that the reſt of the Chriſtian confederat Princes 
wold be conſtant in the League, rigg'd up their Gallies again, and made 
great preparations againſt the following Loring „but Fu. Quintus de- 
ceaſing, who gave the greateſt vigour to the League, matters began to 

iſh; yet ther was a conjunction of ſom forces the Sommer after 
againſt dn a great Pytat, and Admirall to the Turk; and there 
were conſiderable Fleets on both fides, the Turk had two hundred 
Sails, the Chriſtians not ſo many, and about the Mona they twice fac'd 
one another, but encountred not; ſo all difiolv'd without performance 
of any thing, though Veneri made fair Propoſitions unto them for ſom 
attempts. both by and Sea, and to be the firſt inthe Van himſelf, 
but the Spaniard was too cold and cautions, beſides Dom lohn of Auſtria 
himſelfe had promis'd to come in perſon, but did not. 

Hereupon it was bigh time for the Repablic to hearken to a peace 
with her potent Neighbour, ſpecially ther having bin divers Overtures 
made by the Gran Viſier to that purpoſe: among other —_—_ 

T3 whic 


Provinces: Moreover the Sent had notice that an Ambaſſadour was 
come from Conftantinople tothe Emperours Court, to defire ſafe paſſage 
tor the Twkiſh Army to piſſe through ſome of his Territories to in- 
vade Flu beſides the Biſhop of A:x , who was Ambaſlador at the 
rot, for the King of France,advis'd her in his Maſters name to a peace, 
fv which purpoſe he came himſelf expteſſely to Vece afterward : fo 
ter much difficulty, and divers pte poſalls on both fides , a peace was 
at l. ſt folemnly concluded; the two main Articles whereof were, that 
all che Venetian Merchants goods (hold be reſtor'd unto them which 
were taken by Turks in ſo many years, and that the Signory ſhold pay 
a lndted — Sw —— —— ** j 

The world paſs'd ſundry cenſures of this peace, ſpecially in 
the Venetians — doac — the — of A gp. Contade- 
rats; aul the third then Pope ſtorm'd at it, but the King of Spais 
ſcem'd to diſſemble his diſcontent, ſaying, That he doubted not , but that 
1he motives which ſhold induce ſo wile a Senat were of great importance, ho- 
ping that as be bad freely employed his forces for the generall mncolumity of 
Chriftendoms , and particularly of the Venetian, ſo they i 'kemiſe wold if c- 
caſionrequir'd be ready to do the like for his; The world wondred at this 
calmteſſe in che Spaniard, and the reaſon which peeple alledg'd then, 
was the revolutions in the Low Countreys, and that he was like to fall 
out with Fraxce, with whom he was loth the Venetian ſhold ligne to- 
gether againſt him. 

Notwichſtanding this ſolemn peace with Selm, yer the Republic 

underſtanding that Amwath, oy pon newly — in the — 
Fre upon the death of Selym , did arm apace to be reveng' 
— — that Don 1 of Auſtria had lately ſack'd — thy 
bary, this made the Republic apprehend ſom feats, that the Turk wold 
fall fuul up n {me of their Dominions, ſpecially the le of Candy : 
hereup in ſhe rigs up her Gallies again, hut in the interim a Chraus coms 
trom Cent in quality of Ambaſſador extraordinary from Am- 
rath to confirm the former peace, 

This year 1573, The Duke of 4nio having bin newly elected King 
of Pol and, and ſcarce ſetled in the Throne, and underſtanding his bro. 
ther Charles was Ceceas'd in-Fraxce, and fearing to loſe the L:11ty for a 
Te, (z. France for Poland) got away ſuricptitiouſiy from Cracs- 
va, accompanied only with three followers; and paſſing through the 
Tenitories of divers Princes, came at laſt to Ita, with a curiofity to 
ſce the admired City of Venice; being come upon the Confines, he was 
met by a gallant troup of Noble men, with eight hundred well arm'd 
{old icrs: the next day four of the Senators came to him from Yenice 
in quality of 4--baſſadors, the Dukes of Ferrara and Nevers came alſo 
to viſit him: ſo being attended by infinite nombers of peeple, he came 
firſt to Marano, wheie the next day he was viſited by the Prince and 
Senat with fourteen Gallies; and being conducted thence to Lis, he 
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entred the Bucentoro, together with the Prince and Senat; from thence 
with mighty magniſi <ace he tranſported to Fence, all the channell 
twixt the City and £:4thronging with Boats, made in faſhion of Sea 
Monſters, wherin were all the youth of Venue richly atti d, with infi- 
nite nomber of Gondolas, which row d before, and onev'ry fide of the 
Bucentoro, which was gently tow'd to the Palace ſtairs , where he re- 
main d divers cies, and was entertain'd to the height of all magnifi- 
cence; and here began that great League of Love which hath continu- 
ed ſo firm ] xt France and Venice ever ſince; bur preſently after the 
Kings departure, ther happen d an ill-favor'd diſaſter, forthe Prince ce- 
Icbrating the day of his Election, the Ducall Palace was like to be all 
conſum d by a caſual fire, and a fearfull p remov'd it ſelſe from 
Trent to Venice, where it began to rage feartully; thereupon no humane 
remedy appearing, the Prince and Senat had recourſe to God Almighty, 
and mect ing in the higheſt poſtures of reverence at S. Marks Church, 
the Prince in all their Names made a ſolemn Vow to God, to build a 
Church and dedicat it tothe worlds Redeemer , imploting his Divine 
Majeſty with heart and mouth, that it might pleaſe him of his infinite 
mercy to hear them, and appeaſe his juſt wrath; it pleas'd God that this 
furious contagion did thereupon ceaſe in a w manner: The 
Church was {ſuddenly built at La Zuccca, whither the Prince and Senat 
go in ſ lem proceſſion every year cver ſince ; Ses did alſo, as they 
writc, ſtrange penances in un for aſſwagement of ſuch a contagion 
the ſame year. 

S IIA Variant ſucceeded Mocxn1co in the principa- 
lity, the peeple with extrao:dinary acclamations extoll d this Election 
to the — tatts, in regard he had done ſuch exploits while he was 
Generall ſo long at Sea, both in the battail of Lean, and elſ where 
but that which ſeem d moſt ſtrange, was, that among ſuch multitudes 
of all ſorts of peeple who went to congratulat his new Digoity , ten 
Turks who were then in Vrnice came and kiſs d his feet, ſaying aloud , 
This is that invincible Generall, who by defeating our Fleet and Us , bath 
juſtly poarchas'd 19 himſelf this deſerved (own of honor, unto whom we wiſh 
a long and happy be. 

Pope Gregory the thirteenth ſent him a little after a Roſe of Gold, 
which uſeth to be one of the greateſt favors that the Pope uſeth to con- 
fer upon Princes. Alex an ier the Third ſent the like in the year 1177. 
to — C1ant, for preſerving him from the fury of the Emperour 
Barbars|a, 

Old vii had ſcarce govern'd nine moneths , but being ſtruc- 
ken deeply in years, and having loſt much bloud in the wanes, he 
payed nature her laſt debt, the Arch-Duke of Asſtris, with other Prin- 
ces,defir'd to have his picture; and about the fame time, Anne 1578. Don 
lohn of Anſtria died in the Netherlanls , having bin both Generalls in 
the battail of Lepanto. 

Nicoto Pour agraveand learned Senator ſucceeded Vzninnr 
in the Dukedome, being aged eighty eight years; Franciſco de Medici, 


great Duke of Toſcany , a powertull Prince in thoſe daies, was defarous 
to 
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to marry Siga Bianca daughter to Capello a Venetian gentleman ; to 
which end he ſent Maris * acquaint the Senat; the Senat ſent for 
Capells and his Son Vittorio, whom they Knighted; then they adopted 
Bianca who was to be Gran Ducheſſe, daughter co the Signoric , in the 
ſame manner as they had done C ubarina Queen of Cyprus. 

This year divers new Conſtitutions were enacted againſt lux in ap- 
1. The uſe of all ſorts of Perl, tru or counterfeir, was prohibited, 
onely women might weare a {mall coller about their necks. 

2. Coſtly Skins and Furrs were holy forbid to be worn. 

3. All gold and Silver Lace was prohibited upon —_ 

4. No Counczan muſt wear any Jemms or Jewells, or uſe any Ta- 

iſtry. 
E258 were forbidden at womens Churchings, and 
the exttaotdinary invitation of friends, except nete kinsfolk, was re- 

6. A decree was made againſt all ſuperfluous diet , and that no dou- 
ble diſh of fiſh or fleſh be ſerv din. Theſe Laws ate exactly ob- 
ſerv'd to this day. 

In this Dukes time, and partly by a hint given from him, the Calen- 
Lender was reſorm d: for Pope Gregory the XIII. finding by conſultati- 
on with the beſt Aſtronomers , —— Solar motion had not 
bia rightly obſcrv'd, the N Again had gotten ten daics before 
che courſe of the Sun, whereby the Feaſt of Eaſter, whereon all othet 
moveable Feaſts was not celebrated ar the juſt time appoin- 
ted in the Primitive Church by che Councell of Nice; the i 
iy chereof was, were it not that the Feftivalls of Winter will 
be celebrated in Sommer, and thoſe of Sommer in Winter: 
rhe chiefeſt Matbematicians of Exrope were ſummon d to Reme, to con- 
fer their ſi ions about this point , and commanded after an exact 
calculation of the courſe of the Planets, to refer the Yernall Equinottiall 
to the one of a, as it had bin in old time decreed by the 
Fathers of che ſayed Conncell of Nice, and fo to find out ſome rule, 
that the ſame inconvenience might be for ever remov'd; Theſe learned 
men did what the Pope commanded , by referring the Equi to 
its true place, and by taking far once ten daies from October: the Pope 
concurring with them in opinion, and being a great Theo. hin ſelf, 
enjoyn'd this computation to be obſerv d all Chriftendome over, Lade- 
vicus Lilias a famous Aſtronomer, was one of the chiefeſt inſtruments 
in this buſineſſe, 1581. 

In this Dukes — —— a contraſto twixt the Republic and 
the Knights of Males, e they had taken ſome Turky Veſſells in 
the Venetian Scas, whereat Amwrath did thunder out a revenge, the 

c complain d to the Gran Maſter, intreating him to forbear the 
taking of any Turkiſh Veſſells in her Seas, while the peace laſted tw ixt 
Her and the Port; but the Malteſes making no account hereof, the Vene- 
tian Gallies took ſrom them a Galeon which they ſent into Candy , and 
not long after two Gallies more, which being brought 0 Corfs, all the 
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Turk iſn fl ves in them weie fer at h berty a and the empty Gallies re- 
ten totne * nahts. 

The Venctiuns allot ef. re year to ſatisſie the Turk, caus'd pub- 
I'qucly to be beheaded Gabricle Meme a gentleman of Fenice, in regard 
that weeting with a Twi k Lid Galeot pailing from Algier to Conſlartine- 
— with the Vice-Queen uf that K. nede! me and her children, who 

arricd rich eſcnes to .:: 14t', the ſayed Heme put to the ſword 
al the Turks in the ſaped Galcor . and freed the Chriſtian ſlaves. 

Pascuate Ci cee A came to — next Duke of Ve, in his 1583 
time an Academy was in uted in Jene, at the iuſtance of ſome choice 
t entlemenʒ be ſies that exact a and admirabid Fort Nova Pa'ma in Friuli 
wis ciccted with fo much expence and eng inry; that miraculous high 
archd Brid gc at the 0 Was reat'd up allo in his time. 

Maztxs Gitane ſuccteded Ci co in the Government, 
in his time aſ ne little Waric happen'd twixt the Yſcoc: hr and the Re- 
public, wi committed daily CCprieoations upon the Coaſts of Dam. 
14 and 1;t;t, bv © they were quickly chaſtis d and reſtrain*d by Philepps 
Paſchal: , T endete Balli was allly employed againſt ſome Barbary Py- 
rats, wh» ſcu:nn'd the Seas far into the Gulph , he took from them 
three Gas and let many hun-0:cd Chriſtian llaves ac liberty, and ſo 
terriſicd (them, tha they durſt look no more that way, 

I- fell out in this D: hes time, that the Clergy of Padona having ve- 
hement!\y 0 — 22 1inlt Franc f 9 Zavarella , for the ſure prefei d to 
{cll certain Lncient hurch Lands, the Senat made 3 Decree, that the 
Church hold not 3! "propriat to her ſelf 1 nis pcfſcls'd by the Laity , 
grounding that Decree upon a prohibition made by the Senat, Anno 
1333. that no Lon's ſu d be given or bequeatt'd in perpetuity to any 
Chuch with-o the City ar, d Signory of Vence, and if any were left, 
they ſold be ſold by a certain time prefixr, and the mone) ariſing our 
of the ſale to be o ly theirs, alledging for reaſon, tht the Clergy who 
pretend them{c!fs and their goods to be exempt from all neceſſary 
charges belonging to ch Common: wealth, the nomber of them daily 
increaſing, and on ti c contra! y, that of the (Citizens ſtil] decreaſing, 
who (eve and buſi «| emſelts in the Civill Government, and the 
q antĩity of tl * goods, hei con the public revenue depends, begin- 
ring to fail, in the end al 11 Wealch wold of neceſſity tall ro the Clergy : 
this Law was varioufly obſcrv'd till the year 1536. when it was re- 
duc'd to this form, That rene of what quality ſoc wer ſbald g ve Lands to 
the Church , but only fer two yrars ſpace 54 ter mich ine thy hold be 
fold, and if the fale were not male by the C ergy, « Civill | tagiſtrar ſhol4 
be 110 nted te do it, this byging confider'd by th: Senat, it hath ever ſince bin 
frctid gencrall, thronghont the whole Repub lic. 

The year 1603. the Sen? t decreed , that no Venetian Citizen of what 
d. c116 [orver, ſhuld wit lus the preci-tis of the ( ity without the Serars con- 
ent lud any new Church, Hoſpitall or Atonaitery, yer did not the Senat 
totally prohibit any ſuch buildings, but becauſe the Prince ard State as 
Super ors wold conſider whirher i- were Heedfull or no, ther being al- 
ready inthe City one hundicd hfcy C 0 urches, Monaſtcries, and Hoſpi- 
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In this Dukes time the famous Fort call'd Nowvs Palms was finiſh d, 
which is thought to be the goodlieſt, and built more exactly according 
to the modern rules of enginry, then any in all I, the expences 
whereof vis & mods were eſtimared to be half a million of Crownes; 
there was another ſtrong Caſtle erected alſo in Cephalonia, that ſtupen- 
dous Arch in the Rialto was alſo perfected, having thirty fix ſtaires on 
cach fide built of the ſtones of 1ſtria, 

In the year 1605. Pope Clement the eighth deceas'd, and Alexander de 
Aed ci ſucceeded, who liv'd not a moneth to an end; the Cardinalls 
proceeding to a new Election, and defirous to make haſt, the Cardinalls 
Farneſe and Montalto went to Cardinall Aldobrandint, intreating him to 
name three among the whole Colledge of Cardinalls (Tuſcus and Baro- 
nius excepted) and one of thoſe three ſhold be created; therupon Car- 
dinall Borgheſe was choſen by the name of Paul/u . 

The Venetian Clergy, notwithſtanding the Senats decree, did daily 
more and more augment and improve their revenues, as well within 
and about the City as abroad, the Senat for reducing the State to one 
conformable cuſtome, had before, as it hath bin ſayed, divulg'd their 
decree through all their Dominions, and added therunto a Prohibition, 
That none within tie City or Siznory under what colour ſoever n ſhold 
ſell, give, or in any ſort alierat Lards tothe Clergy, without the Senats Cam- 
miſsion, which ſhol4 nat be ranted, but with the ſame ſolemnities uſuall at 
the alienation of m—_— ve venue, and all the Alicnations made other- 
wiſe ſhold be declar'd void, the Lands cor fiſcat, and the Notaries puniſh' d- 
aui che V having notice of this Law, did ſtrictly examin it, and 
wold by no means approve of it; but towards the end of oleber the 
ſame — therof to the Venetian Ambaſſador at his time 
of public audience, ſa r whilſt the Sca of Rome was vacant , 
the Venetians had made a Law which prohibited the Clergy to pour- 
chaſe Lands, adding, that though it were made upon urgent occaſion, as 
they pretended, and by vertue of a former Decree, yet the Canons diſ- 
anull d them both, therefore his pleaſure was to have them repeal'd , 
— the Ambaſſador accordingly to ſigniſie ſo much unto the 

ic. 

The Ambaſſador did what the Pope injoyn'd him, and within a 
while after he teceav d inſtructions and a Commiſhon from the Senat, 
to acquaint his Holines with the eq ity of theit cauſe, and Juſtice of 
their Law, together with the Signorics decree, and unqueſtionable au- 
thority to paſſe ſuch decrees: The Pope being confident in his own O- 
pinion, ſayed aloud, that he gave him Audience only to content the 
Venetians, but not to admit any of his propounded reaſons or excuſes g 
Then he made another complaint about the detaining of a Canon of Vi- 
cenza, and the Abbot of Nervexe, both of them accus'd of notorious 
Crimes; And within a while after, concerning another Law for- 
bidding to build Churches without permiſhon, being teſolvd ro have 
thoſe two Laws revok'd , and the priſoners delivered to his Nuncio re- 
fiding in Venice: hereupon on the tenth of September, he paſs d two 1n- 

jandtious, one concerning the two Laws, the other about ſentencing the 
Cler- 
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Clergy ; fo he ſent a Commiſſion accordingly to his Nuncis to preſent 
them, relolving upon their tefuſall to proceed to Excommunication ; but 
the Nuncis being peradventure mov d with pity becauſe the Senat at 
that time had choſen an extraordinary Ambaſſador, by humble means 
thinking to divert his Holines from his reſolution, and to induce him 
to conſider beiter of the matter, delayed the preſenting of thoſe In- 
junctions, which the Pope took in ill part: whereupon in all haſt he ſent 
him an expreſle Commandement, to preſent them withour further pro- 
craſtination In regard whereof upon Chrilmas day when Duke Grima- 
ny lay at the point of death, and that the Senators were ſolemnly aſſem- 
bled, ſom wherot had receav'd the Holy Sacrament, and others were 
ready to receave, the Nuncto craved Audience, and produc'd the two 
Injanttions, but the Dukes death hapning the next day, they were not o- 
pend till atter the Election of the new Prince. 

Lion AO Doxaro Knight and Procurator of S. Mark ſucceeded 
Grtmani, after whoſe Election the two Injancbion: being d, 
were found to be both of one ſubſtance, which in effect was, That his 
Holiaes was advertiſed that the Venetian Senat had decreed divers 
© things contrary to the Liberty of the Church, and Authority of the 
© Tex eApoſtolic, and divulg'd through all the Dominions of the Signo- 
ty certain Laws peculiar only to the City of Yenice, forbidding to 
© build Churches or Monaſteries, or to alienat the ſecular poſſeſſions of 
© the Clergy without the Senats permiſſion, which, as repugnant to the 
Churches Liberty, his Holines declared to be invalid, and they who 
© enacted them to have incurrd Ecclefiaſticall cenſures, c i 
them under pain of Excommunication, preſently to revoke and abro- 
gate the ſaycd Lawes, threatning to progeed further in caſe they did 
© not conform. 

To this the Senat anſwerd 28. of Fav. Aung 1606, 2s followeth: 
© Thar wich grief and amazement they underſtood by his Holines 
Letters, that he diflik'd the Laws of the Venetian Republic, proſpe- 
* rouſly obſetv d for ſo many Ages, and never tax d by any of his Pre- 
© deceſſors, the revokement wherot wold not only ſhake, bur uttetly o- 
© verthrow the very fundamentalls of the State; that he in 
© thoſe Laws to be prejudiciall to the Sea Apoſtolic, and the Authority 
« thereof, blaming thoſe who had made them as infringers of the 
Churches Liberty, notwithſtanding that they were known to be per- 
© ſons of fingular picty, and to have done good ſervice to the Sea of 
© Rome; and were now doubileſſe in heaven; that the Senat according 
to his Holines advertiſement had narrowly examin d both the New 
and Old Laws, and could find nothing in them but what might be 
© deereed by a Soveraign Prince, concluding , that the Venetians did 
© not think they had incarr'd any cenſures, and that therfore his Holi- 
© nes ſo replcat with Religion and Piety, wold not without pondering 
« well the cauſe, coMinue his menaces. 

This anſwer did much diſpleaſe the Pope, who preſently awarded an 
F xcommunication againſt them, which on the ſeventh day of April of 


the ſame year was publiſh'd throughout all Rome, and h in the 
e lame y oug V 2 2 ung up all 
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uſuall places, namely on the great Gate of S. Peter's Church, the Chan- 
cery and Marker place of Campo di Fiore by Chriſtophore Fondats and 
Gio. Dominico di mace the Popes Pourſuyvants. 

The Prince and Senat having intelligence of what had paſs'd at 
Rome, to prevent all popular tumults and commotions which might 
petadventure thereby ariſe in the Towns and Cities ſubject to their 
JuriſdiRion, were deſirous to acquaint all ſorts of people therwith; to 
which end they fram d two Declarations, the one ditected to all the 
Clergy of their Dominions,and the other to all ſecular Magiſtrates and 
Officers,, to ſtop and reſtrain all diſorders that might hence enſue , 
wherup on all that year divers books were written pro and con, ſom con- 
demning the Venet ians, others the Pope, ev'ry one as his paſſion did 
tranſſ him; but at laſt this great content ion had like to have bin 
decided by the ſword , both ſides making preparations for war. 
Fot the Venctians having underſtood that a great number of Foot 
and Horſe was levied at Ferrara, and that the Romances had offer d to 
aid che Pope in that war with men and money; They likewiſe rais'd for- 
ces accordingly, and fell to fortifie their Towns with greater ſt . 
becauſe they wold not be ſurpriz'd, or taken uoprovided, ſo that there 
was a great likelihood of an cager bloudy warr, had not France vigo- 
rouſly appear d as Mediatrix in the buſineſſe. 

Henry the IIII. to prevent the danger and ſcandall which 
mightariſe by this war, did ſpeedily ſend the Cardinall Foyenſe both 
to the Pope and the Venetians from him, and in his name to intercede 
for a amongſt chem, which Embaſhe took very good effect; for 
che Cadinall being ſpeedily diſpatch d from France with inſtructions 
& other dif; neceſlary for his Negotiation, He arriv d at Rowe on 
a Thurſday night 23. Marti 1607. and the ſame Evening confer'd with 
the Cardinalls and the French Ambaſſador there reſident, to propound 
the buſineſſe to his Holines : therupon the next day the Cardinall ac- 
companicd wich the Leger Ambaſſadour, went to {ce his Holines, unto 
whom the Cardinall did largely relate the occafion of his coming; But 
the Pope ſcenrd to be inexorable to any terms of agreement with the 
Venetians, til the Clergy and Jeſuits (who had bin baniſh'd not long be- 
fore) were reſtor'd to their Churches & Colledges; I he Cardinall at this 
firſt Audience wold not put him out of hope of their reſticution , but 
only told him, that he did not deſpair of reconciling the Jeſuirs to the 
Venetians, having bethought himſelf of a fir meanes, whereof if his 
Holines wold not make uſe, he doubted not but it wold be pre- 
valent. 

The Pope being much deſirous to know this new deviſe; did the next 
day 12 for him, then the Caid inall de Jeycuſe told him, That 10 
hope by any expriſſe Treaty to obtain of the Venetian Senat the ret aur ation 
of the Feſmits, were but to ſpend time to no purpoſe , but if bis Holines wold 
give ample Commiſion and «Authority to revoke the Cenſer es, and ſend him 
4% Venice with ſuch a power, ſome good might be done upon the public pro- 
dacement of the ſayed Commuſ510n, 

The Pope ads ſbew, chat he neither could nor wold approve of this 
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motion, therfore he ſayed, 7 Has he had engag d his promiſe not to abandon 
the leſuits, who had bin expuls'd for favouring his Interdittion , unts whom 
he had paſs'd his word never to be recomcit'd to the Venttians , till they were 
re-eſtabliſh d, but after ſundry other Allegations, this conference was to 
licele purpoſe , ev'ry man perccaving by his Holines countenance that 
he was perplex d. 

The French Cardinall and others meeting to reconcile theſe differen- 
ces, and remove the difficulties , entreated Cardinall Perron to go the 
next day after dinner, to get expteſſe Audience of the Pope, — if it 
were poſſible to induce him to grant certain points for the advance of 
the buſincſſe. 

Cardinall Perron at their intreaty undertook the task, and a good 
while debatedthe point with his Holines about the reſtoring of the 
Jeſuirs, ſhewing him the danger whereunto he expos'd the Church and 
Chriſtian Religion for one particular Order, whoſe reſtauration was to 
be hop d for therafter, though for a time defer d: He told him that his Ho- 
lives ſbold firſt re-eitabliſh his own Authority in Venice, and that being once 
done, ther was no doubt but the other might follow ter: So after many o- 
ther prevalent reaſons , Perron obtain d of the Pope, that ſeeing for the 

reſent he could not prevail in the Jeſuits behalf, he hold ler it paſſe, and 
inſert a Clauſe in the Article, wherby it might a to the world , 
that he had not neglected their reſtauration: then the Cardinall ſpeak- 
ing of the Commiſſion, the Pope wold hardly be drawn therunto, ſup- 
poſing it to be diſhonorable to the SeaApoſtolic,in regard that the revs- 
cation of Cenſures ought to be done at Rome, and not ſent to Venice; yet the 
Cardinalalledginz divers reaſons tothe contrary, the Pope at laſt conſen- 
ted to give the Cardinal yeuſe Commiſſion to tevokethe Cenſures which 
he ſhold carry with him to Venice, but on this condition, to do his beſt 
for the reſtauration of the 7eſ#its , before he diſannull'd the Interdicti- 
on. He alſo, though with ſom difficulty, induc'd his Holines to be 
leas'd that the French Ambaſſador reſident at Reme , and not he who 
ay at Venice, ſnold in the French Kings, and the Signorics Name, crave 
of him the revocgion of the Cenſures in writing fot the Pope told him 
that the Spaniſh Ambaſſador reſident at Venice had crav d it in the name 
of his Maſter and the Repubulic; In a word, the Pope granted all his 
demands, only he ſeenrd unwilling to declare his intention to the 
Conſiſtory, ſaying, that he ſuppos d ht not to do it publiquely , 
becauſe he had not yet acquainted the Cardinalls herwithʒ nevertheleſſe 
he wold reſolve upon t, and the next day in the Conſiſtory wold im- 
part it to ſom particular Cardinalls, and the ſame afternoon call one af- 
ter another into his Chamber, to take their ſuffrages in ſecret: Accor- 
ding to this reſolution, the Pope having in the Conſiſtory declar'd his 
intent to ſom particular Cardinalls , he did the ſame afternoon call the 
reſt into his Chamber, ſecretly to rake their Opinions, and in that bu- 
fineſſe ſpent the whole week. 

The Spaniards being not well pleas'd, that they were not ſought unto 
in this buſineſſe, and deſirous to fruſtrate the matter, divulg'd cenain 
rumors contrary to the Popes will and meaning, and among others, 2 
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cunning letter was written by Don Franciſco de C uſtro, wherin he certified 
the Pope, that if he ſtood firſt for reſtoring the Feſ«its, he was likely to 
obtain, it and chat the Republic determin d to make a Proteſtation, by 
ſurrendring the Priſoners contrary to that which had bin conduded , 
and which his Holines had promis'd to himſclf: theſe falſe rumors 
diſtracted the Pope, who therupon made ſom difficulty to proceed fur- 
cher; but Cardinall Perron ſolliciting him, and aſſuring him of the con- 
erary, be deliver d, according to his former re{olution,the Commiſſion 
to Crdinall Zojenſe, willing him ro make haſt ro Venice. 

The Spaniards being not able to crofle this reſolution , made ſute to 
have Card nall Zapeta joyn'd in Commiſhon with Cardinall leyenſe, but 
cheit labour inthat point was loſt; and yet in other Solemnitics Zapata 
and che Spaniſh Ambaſladour had in appearance ſom intelligence with 
che French Miniſters, becauſe in the Kings Name they were Sureties for 
the Signory, as were Cardinall Jyeuſe and the French Ambaſſador for 
his Chriſtian Majeſty , yet the world accounted it but 2 vain and idle 
fable, for they had no ſuch Authority from the Republic, as had the 
French, who executedtheir Commiſſion to their Kings advantage and 
honor. 

Cardinall /vyeuſe with the Commiſſion receav'd from his Holines 
containing the conditions wheron the Cenſures were to be revok'd , be- 
ing in nomber fix, goes on his journey: The conditions were to this ef- 
fe&t, 1. That the two Churchmen —— namely the Abbot of Ner- 
© vexe, and the Chanon of Vicen a, ſnold be freely given to the Pope. 
© 2. That his Holines ſhold revoke his Cenſures, making a Declaration 
<rherot to the Colledge. 3. That the Venetian Signory ſhold within a 
< while after ſend an Ambaſſage to the Pope: That the Vencrian Duke 
© by a Declaration ſhold certiſie the Clergy under the Stare, that the firſk 
© Declaration is revoł · d: That the three Decrees mention d in the Popes 
© Inderdiction, and other Laws of the Signory ſhold continue in their 
© full force and power, with this Previſo, I hat the Senat ſhall promiſe 
© rhe French and Catholic King, not to execute them till che buſineſſe 
© be fully concluded twixt his Holines and the Signory , having firſt 
© more amply inform'd the Pope of thejuſtice and equity of thoſe Laws: 
© Laſtly, that all Churchmen and Religious Orders which are baniſh'd 
© and expuls'd from Venice, or the Juriſdiction therof, by rcaſon of theſe 
© troubles,may return home to their houſes and Convents; but concer- 
© ning the return of the Jeſuits, his Holines is contented to defer it, 
<rill an Ambaſſador from the Signory hath treated particularly with 
him concerning that point, certifying him, that their expulſion pro- 
« ceeds from certain cauſcs and reaſons which have no community with 
« the Interdiction, and if it ſhall be found otherwiſe,then to admit their 
<reſtauration, as well as of other Ecclefiaſtiques. Now Cardinall 
Tojeuſe departed from Rome with his Commiſſion, and the Articles afore- 
ſayed and artiv'd at Fentice, wher he was extraordinarily entertain'd, ma- 
ny Scnators going to meet him in the Bucentaure; the next day one of 
the States Secretaries accompanied wirthithe Captain and other Officers 
of the Priſon were ſent to him and for the greater ſolemnity, with a 
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public Notary, brought the two priſoners to the Houſe of Menfiexr du 
Freſne Ambaſſador for the French King at Vrnice, and deliver'd them 
unto him, as granted to the Pope at the inſtance of the King his Maſter, 
without prejudice to the States Juriſd iction in ſuch caſes, and 
the French Ambaſſadour did preſently confign them to the hands of 
Cardinall Jeyenſe, who was in the ſame Houſe in the preſence of the Se- 
cretary, with theſe words, 7 beſe are the priſoners which the Signory hath 

ranted to h Holines, not adding at whoſe entreaty, and fo the Cardi- 
nall receav'd them as his proper priſoners , wherunto the Secretary ar 
that time made no reply; In this manner , by this omiſhon on the one 
part, and ſilence on the other, it ſeemed that ſom did not well under- 
ſtand what remain'd bet ixt the Pope and the Signory. 

The next morning the Cardinall came to the Colledge, and after ſom 
circumſtances of the Popes Fathetly goodneſſe, he aſſur d them that the 
Cenſures were revok'd, ſo having given them his Benediction, he went 
to celebrat the Maſlc in the Patriarks Church; the Dukes firſt Declatati- 
on was icvołꝰd allo in this manner, 


LEONARDO Doro, by the Grace of 
God, Duke of Venice, &c. 


To the reverend Patriarks, Archbiſbops, and Biſhops of our State and Ju- 
riſdiction of Venice, and to the Vcars, AU bbots, Priers, Reftors of Pa- 


riſh Cherc hes, and all other Eccleſiaſticall peeple, Greeting. 


J Rein it hath pleas'd owr good God to find out 4 way wherby our Holy F4- 
GO Pape Paul the V. hath bin duly inform ud, 4s well of our good mea- 
ming , as of the integrity of our ations, and continuall honor and reverence 
which we bear to the See of Rome, and thereby to take away all cauſe of ftrife, 
we, 45 we have ever deſir d aud procur d Unity and good correſpondence with 
the ſayed See, of wh.ch we are loving and obedient children, do receave like- 
wile this contentation, to have at loſt obtain'd the — — our holy 
defire, therfore we thoug bt good by our Declaration to advertiſe you herof, gi- 
wing you beſides ts underſtand , that whatſoever did belong herunto, bath 
bin faithfully perform d on both parts, and the Cenſures and Interdictian re- 
mov'd, the Proteſt ation likewiſe we made againſt them, hath bin, and is re- 
vol d, we being deſirous, that herin, as well as in all ather our attions , the 
Piety and Religion of our State may (ti11 more and more appear, which we will 
carefully obſerve as aur Predeceſſors have ever done, 


Given in ow Ducall Palace the 21. of Aprill 1607, 
a # y 
* Sign'd, Marco Ottobon Secretæy. 
The Duke having publiſh'd this Declaration, the Senat was not a lit- 


tle perplext with a doubt of no mean conſequence, which was, 22 the 
ope 
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Pope for his part having made no mention at all concerning books and 
writings publiſh'd in the behalf of the ſiycd Decrees, nor of the Au- 
thors of the ſayed books, which were two very important points, and 
which di thicaten x breach of the wholereconcilement;the State doubt - 
ing that the Pope by this ſilence and Omiſhon had an intent to proceed 
afectwatds againſt the Authq;s of the ſayed books, bythe ordinary way 
of Eccleſiaſtical Juſtice, and thinking it d ſhonotable to abandon thoſe 
that had done them ſo good and faithtull ſervice, after mature conſulta- 
tion, the Senat made a very notable and honorable Decree, that the 
Signory ſhold protect them againſt all dangers, and aflizn them a perpe- 
wall Pepſion. 


— — — — — — — 


A particular Narratif of the notable Conte- 
ſtation twixt Paulus Q in us, and the Repub- 
lic of Venice, 1606. &c. 


Noa in regard that evry Corner of Chriſtendome did ring aloud, 
and ſounds yet to this day of that high Conteſlat ion tw ixt Pope 
Talus Quintus and the Republic, 1 ſhall ſpend a lutle more oil and la- 
bout to acquaint the judicious Reader with the circumſtances therof. 

Paulus Quintus having aſcended to the Pontificat, the bent of all his 
conſultations were to advancethe Priviledges of the Church, and mor- 
11fie the preſumption, (thoſe were his words ) of ſuch ſecular Princes and 
States that ſeem'd to bandy againſt them, ſpecially of the Signory of 
Venice, wherupon he employed thither in quality of Nuncio, Horat's 
Mathe! Biſhop of Grerace, a man ſo fervent in this cauſe, that in full AG 
ſembly he told the Duke of Venice, That Almes and other works of piety, 
the frequenting of the Sacraments, with all other g od and Chriſlian attions, 
ad nihilum valcnr ultra, were nothing available, if men did not favour 
the Ecclefiaſticall Juriſdiction: In privat Communication he alſo ſayed, 
That he had heard the piety of the City of Venice often n amply magnifi- 
ed, yet he himſclf could perceave but little, conſiderirg that Chr uit as perfe- 
Hon doth not conſiſt in deeds of charity and drwotion, as much as in exalting 
the Eccleſftiſticall eAuthority , which is the true Crinent of that per- 
fection. 

Ther happen d a little d ifference betwixt Pan! the V. and the Repub- 
lic of Luca at this time, who in reg ard that many ot her Citizens ha- 
ving chang'd their Rel gion, had retir'd themſel fs ro Proteſtant Coun- 
treys, She pull ſhid an Edict by which all her Subjects were forbidden to 
have Comerce, or to correſpond any way with ſuch perſons : This Ed & be- 
ing come to the Pope, he highly approv'd of the Law, but he ſayed, 
That thi tale of Luca had no Au hority to make angſuch Ordinance of her 
ſelf, becauſe it concern'd Religion ;, thertore he commanded that the 
{ayed Edt? ſhold be raz'd out of the Records, promiſing to torm ano- 
ther which ſhold be the ſame in ſubſtance, but to be publiſh'd by his 
Pontifhcall Authority. 

Ther 
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Ther happen d about this time another claſh twixt him and the Re- 
public of Genes, who being inform'd that the Governors of certain 
lay. Fraternities, inſtituted by devotion, had not diſpens'd the revenu 
with requiſit fidelity, She refolv'd to examin their accounts, to which 
effects the books were commanded to be brought before the Duke; but 
this was not well accepted by Paul the V. therfore he gave the Republic 
of Genoa to underſtand, that theſe proceedings were againſt the Liberty 
Eccleſiaſtical, So he expreſly enjoyn d them to revoke their Edicts, 
otherwiſe he wold proceed to the Cenſure of Excommunication : 
both theſe States complied with the Pope, but the State of Fenice 
was more ſtiff-neck'd, and conſtant in the maintenance of her De- 


crees. 

The firſt cloud of diſcontent *ewixt this Pope and the Yenetians ap- 
peard , when he having ſolicited the Republic for a contribution of 
ſumms ot money to aid the Emperor in the warts of Hungary againſt 
the Turk, he receav d from her a complementall deniall: He afterwards 
propos d the revocation of an Ordinance made by the Senat a little be- 
fore, forbidding the Subjects of the Signory to ſet forth any Veſſells 
by Sea, or to make any aſſurances or Companies for the traffic of any 
Merchandize whatſoever, to be exported out of the State of Venice into 
any other Countreys, unleſſe it paſs d firſt by Vrnice, alledging that this 
wold hinder the Commerce in the State of the Church and was againſt 
the Eccleſiaſticall Liberty. 

The Republic anſwer d berunto, That ev'ry Prince commands bis Sub- 
jets, in that which may ſerve for the ——— his own Eſtate , without 
conſidering what may follow therupon to neig Princes, who cannot juſt- 
ly be therwith e \fſended, howſoever they may be in ſome ſort incommoded , 
therfore whenſoever his Holines ſhall command his Sub jects any thing 
which may turn to the profit of his Government, the State wold not 
take it in ill part, nor eſteem ir againſt their Liberty. 

The Pope perceaving by this Eſſay that he could not compaſſe his 
ends, theſe differences being not within the bounds of things ſpirituall, 
and finding that his defires were ſo little prevalent with the Venetian, 
thought to be quit with him ſom other way, and an opportunity was of- 
ferd a little aftet; touching one Scip10Sarraceno Canon of VicenF«,and up- 
on the complaint of a young gentlewoman his coſen , whoſe doore and 
ring therof (which is a common kind of revenge in /taly ) he had be- 
ſmear d with excrements, and don her ſom other wrongs, (he herupon 
complain'd to the Senat, who therupon cited and imprifon'd the Canon, 
complaints herof being made to the Pope, the Republic anſwer'd, That 
the juſt Title and Authority which She hath to jadge Eccleſiaſtical perſons in 
cauſes criminall, were founded on the power of a naturall Prince, and on ca- 

om, never interrupted by the ſpace of a thouſand years and upwards, which 
ath bin approv'd of by the Popes Breve's themſelfs, yet extant in the public 
Archives. 

This being deliver d by the Venetian Ambaſſador to Pope Pau! , he 
receav'd it with ſom impatience, ſaying , That the reaſons alledg'd mere 
frivolous, that to judge of an affair, it * te n purpoſe to ground it upon 
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cuſtom, which is often ſo much the worſe as it is ancient, and for the Breve's, 
ther were no other Archive of the Papall Breve's but Rome; that thoſe 
which they pretended for their juſtification were but waſt papers, Cc. 

To this occaſion ther was ſuperadded another, which was the impriſo- 
ning of Count Brendolin Yaldemenno Abbot of Nerveſe,as was formerly 
mention'd;the Pope ſent Order, that both the ſayed Count & [anon ſhold 
be releas'd, but the Senat paſs d it over with a complement , the Pope 
alſo excepted at that Decree in Vice, That none ſhold erect either 
6 — — without —— — of the Senat; He adjoyn d 
© further, that the blic retain d in het hands ſive hundted t 
© Crowns of icall Legacies z charging, chat in all theſe parti- 
culars ſhe ſhold give him ſatistaction; anſwer was made, That God 

had not given to Popes any greater Authority in the Government of 
© cheir Elbes , then to other Princes, who by the Law of Nature 
have all power which is neceſſary , and as it appertain'd not to the Ve- 
© nertians to govern the State of the Church, no more doth it belong to 
© Ecclefiaſtics to govern the State of Venice; and wheras it was alledg'd, 
that the Republic had reſerv'd ſuch a portion of Legacies Eccleſiaſti- 

© call, it was a meer ſuggeſtion, and if his Holines wold give credit to 
© ey'ry ſuch calumny, differences wold grow infinit. 

Here the Pope ſtayed, ſaying, that touching the Legacies he wold 
ſay no more; but he wold reduce all the differences to three heads, vis. 
1. Tothe Decree touching building of — 2. To _— Decree 4- 

inſt the aliening if us poſſeſsions uo Eccleſiaſtics. 3. Is the wrong im- 

— the Abbot aforeſayed. K all theſe he ex - d 
to be obcy'd, otherwiſe he wold apply ſuch remedies as the — things 
rd. 


About this time Genes publiſh'd a Manifefts , by revoking a Decree 
which the Pope had excepted againſt ; he made uſe herof for an exam- 
ple, to make the Venetians conformable to his will, uſing theſe words , 
Sequimini penitemes,follow the penitent; anſwer was made, © That ther 
© was not the ſame reaſon forthe Republic of Fence, ſeeing ſhe had not 
©ſcven Cardinalls her Citizens, as Genes had, to mediat for her upon 
© all occaſions with his Holines; That the Decrees of the Senat were the 
© main Pillars of the Republic, That they were well known to his Pre- 
* deceſſors, who, before their Election to the Papacy had lived at Venice 
© in quality either of Confeſſots, Laquiſitors or Nantio's, and that after 
© cheir promotion they never queſtion'd them. 

This gave no ſatis faction at all to the Pope, therfore he ſayed he 
wold ſend a Breve to the Republic, concerning the three 
points before mention d, and if he were not obey d by ſuch a time, he 
wold further; for he muſt not ſuffer tbe Authority of the 
hors TT — — i —.— he wold vindicat and 
u it to his utmoſt, and to whi had Legions of Angell; for his 
all and aſriflance, c&c. ide Db 

Herupon he ſcal'd and ſent two Breves a little after to his Nantis in 
Venice, wich charge to preſent them accordingly , they were addre {s'd 
Marine Grimani Duci , & Reipablice Yenetorum, After this he calld a 
Conſiſtory 
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Conſiſtory, wherin he declat d how the State of Venice had violated 
the Ecclefiaſticall Liberty, by publiſhing two Laws prejudiciall therun- 
to, and by detaining in priſon two perſons of the Church, &c. The 
Cardinalls were very ſparing to deliver their Opinions herin, and when 
it came to Zellarmin to ſpeak, he ſayed, That his Holines ſhold rather think 
on the reſidence of Prelats in ther Churches, 

The Venetian Senat thought good to ſend an Ambaſſador expreſſely 
for this purpoſeʒ and to ſhew their high reſpects to the Apoſtolic See, 
they made choice of the Lord Leonardo Donato an ancient Senator of the 
wide Sleeve, who was afterwards Duke, 

The Nuntis in Venice having receav'd the Breves but the next day af- 
ter, the Embaſlador extraordinary ſtayed the preſentation therof , and 
ſent advice by an cxpreſle of the choice of the ſayed Ambaſſador, the 
Pope was not well pleas'd when he heard of this, that the Ne ſhold 
preſume to interpole his own judgment after his Ordinance; therfore he 
diſpatch d unto Yenice an expteſſe Courier with a mandamus to the Nun- 
io, to pre ſent the layed Breves immediatly after the teceit of his Letter, 
& that this might be conceal'd from the ordinary Ambaſſador of Venice, 
then reſident at Rome he caus'd the Couriet to go out in a Coach without 
boots, and ſo take horſe at the ſecond Stage. The Nuntio having re- 
ceav d this command on hriſtmas Eve, that he might punctually obey 
his Holines , did preſent that ſolemn high Feſtivall day the ſayed 
Breves unto the Senators aſſembled to aſſiſt at a ſolemn Maſſe, in the ab- 
ſence ofthe Duke Grimant , who was then ſtrugling with the pangs 
of death, and expir'd the morning after, ſo that the Breves were not o- 

n'd till the creation of a new Duke. 

The Pope having advice herof, writ to his Nuntis to make a proteſt 
unto the Senat, and enjoyn them not to paſſe to a new Election, in re- 
gard it wold prove void, being made by men excommunicated , the 
Nuntio preſſing for Audience herupon, was delayed, in regard it hath e- 
ver bin the cuſtom of the Signory to treat of no buſineſſe of State du- 
ring the Vacancy. 

Duke Grimant being buried, they fell to ballotation for another, nor 
according tothe —— of the Republic, can they fall to the E- 
lection of another, till the former Duke be under ground, ſo it fell to the 
lot of Lzox axvo DDA ro to be choſen : all Ambaſſadors went to 
congratulat the new Prince except the Auntie, yet did the Prince write 
unto the Pope as the cuſtom is, to give him advice of his Election. 

Pope Paul herupon, though it was beyond the expectation of divers, 
did receave this Letter from the new Doge by the hands of the ordina- 
ry Venetian Ambaſlador then ſojourning at Rome, and return'd a con- 
gratulatory Amſwer therof, revoking the Order formerly ſent to the 
Nunt:io of preſenting himſelf to the Duke. 

The firſt affair that was agitated in the Senat after this new Election 
was this difference with the Pope, and Pietro Duode Knight, was no- 
minated Ambaſſador for Rome inſtead of Donato, The Breves were 0- 
pen d, and they were both of the ſame ſubſtance , . That it was 


com to his knowing, how the Republic in former years had derermin'd 
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in her Councells many things contrary to Eccleſiaſtic Liberty, and to 
the Canons, Councells, and Conſtitutions Pontificall ; but among o- 
© thers, that in the year 1603. ſhe had in the Dec-mwrrat, having regard 
©ro certain Laws of their Anceſtors, who had forbidden to erect 
Churches or other places without permiſſion , inſtead of nulling the 
© 51d Ordinances touching this matter, ſhe had ieviv d the ſame, exten- 
© ding that Statute which only concern d the City of Venice, to all other 
places of their Dominions under great penaltics, as if Churches and 
©verſons Ecclefiaſticall were in any ſort ſubject to the ſecular Juriſdicti- 
© on, or he who foundeth a Church were worthy of ſo rude a chaſtiſe- 
© ment, as if he had committed ſom great Crime; moreover, that in the 
© moneth of May laſt, the Senat having regard to another Law made in 
©rhe year 1536. wherdy was prohibited the perpetuall alienation of 
© Lay-mens poſſeſſions within the City and Signory of Venice to Ec- 
© clefiaſticall perſons , without perm . ſſion of the Senat under certain 
© penalcies, inſtead of revoking that Law, as their duty requir'd , they 
© had renew'd it, and extended the penalty to all their Dominions, as if 
it were lawfull for temporal Princes to ordain any thing for the exerci- 
<fing of any Juriſdiction, or to diſpoſe in any fort without the Eccleſi- 
© aſtics, and particularly of the Pope, of the goods of the Church, ſpe- 
cially of ſuch goods as have bin given to the Church, of perſons ſpiritu- 
al, and other places of devotion granted by the faithfull for remedy of 
etheit ſins, ws diſcharge of their conſciences: That theſe Ordinances 
* rending to the damnation of ſouls, to public fcandalls,and alſo contra- 
try — Ecclefiaſticall Liberty, were of themſclfs void and of no vali- 
dit y, as furthermore he declar'd them to be ſuch, no man being oblig d 
to ohſerve them; on the contrary , that they who had made the Sta- 
©rutes, or any like, or they who had ſurt her d them, had incurr'd the 
© Churches Cenſures, and depriv'd themſclts of all ſuch poſſeſſions as 
© they held of the Church, as alſo their eſtates and demains were ſubject 
to other penalties, in ſuch ſort, that they could not be abſolv'd , un- 
© leſſe they revok'd all ſuch Laws, and re- eſtabliſtrd all chings in cheir 
© former eſtate: That therupon being plac'd in the Soveraign Throne 

© and not being able to dif emble or indure theſe things , he admoniſh' 

© the Republic to confider well the danger wherinto they had caſt their 
© ſouls upon this occaſion, and to ſeck remedy betimes, otherwiſe in 
caſe of contumacy he commanded under pain of Excomm in icat ion late 
ſententia, that the aforeſayed Lawes ancient and modern ſhold be abro- 

ated; That this Monitory ſhold be publiſh'd in all places throughout 

gated, nicory Mold be p aces throng 
the Republic, expecting from them an account herof, if nor, upon no- 
tice had from his Nn, he wold proceed to execution of the Penal- 
ties, and to ſuch other remedies that were meer, remembring the tecko- 
ning that he was to give to God at the day of judgment, and that he 
— not in duty diſſemble when the Authority of the See Apoſtolic 
was diminiſh d, Eccleſiaſticall Liberty trod under foot, the Holy Ca- 
nons neglected, the right of the Church and Clergy violated; Of all 
which the charge lay upon him, affirming that he was not induc'd here- 
unto for any worldly conſideration , for he deſit d nothing cls but the 


glory 
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glory to acquit himſelf of his Apoſtolicall function and as he intended 
not to uſurp any thing upon the ſecular Authority, fo he wold not per- 
mit the Ecclefiaſtic ſhold be diminiflyd; he concluded, that if the Re- 
public wold conform, they wold deliver him from much pain which 
he endur'd in their behalf, and they might ſtill retain the Lands which 
they held of the Church: That the beſt means wherby ſhe might pre- 
vent the incommodities that might fall upon her from Infidells, were to 
conſerve the Church-men intheir rights, who watch in perperuall pray- 
ers to God for her conſervation, 

The Senat with much maturity ponder'd theſe Breves, and therupon 
ſent to confer with their Jearnedſt Counſellors in the Civill Lawes , a- 
mongſt whom they admitted Paul of Venice, of the Order of the Serwites, 
an eminent Divine and Canoniſt, with other Padowean Doctors, to con- 
ſult what anſwer they ſhold return the Pope. The Republic alſo ſent to 
* conſult other Doctors, themoſt renowned of Exrope for ſound know- 
© ledge,as Henry the VIII. of England, had don touching the legality of 
© a divorce with Katherine of Arazon. Having receav'd the judgments 
© of the learnedſt men in France and Spain, ſpecially of Giacomo Monochio 
© Prefident of i, a man much cried up in thoſe daics for learning, 
the Senat fram'd the Anſwer to the Popes Monitory, as fol- 
© lowerh. 

© That with much grief and wonder they underſtcod by the Letters of 
© his Holines,that their Laws obſerv d carefully through ſo many Ages, 
and never queſtion'd by any of his Predeceſſors, the revokement wher- 
© of wold ſhake the very Foundations of the Republic, were reprehended 
© 25 contrary to the See Ap »ſtolic, and that they which made them (ha- 
ving bin perſons eminent for merit, and well deferving of that Sce, 
© who arc now in heaven) were noted for Violaters of Eccleſſaſtic Li- 
© berty; that according to the admonition of his Holines, they had exa- 
© mined with much exactneſſe their Laws Old and New, but had not 
© found any thing which a Soveraign Prince might not have well or- 
© dain'd without any juſt offence ro the Popes Authority, it being a 
© thing evidently belonging to a ſecular Prince, to have regard what 
© Companies are erected in hs Dominions; as alſo to prevent the buil- 
© ding of ſuch Edifices as in time to com might be hurtfull to the public 
© ſafery; and though their State abounds with Churches, and places of 
© piety as much as any other, yet when they ſaw it convenient, they ne- 
© ver refay'd to permit new Foundations themſclfs contributing libe- 
* rally therunto. I hat in the Law againft perperuall alienation of lay 
goods unto Eccleftaſtics, the queſtion being of things purely tempo- 
© rall, they could not be tax d to have don any thing contrary to the Ca- 
nons or Decrees; That if the Popes have power to forbid the Clergy 
© ro alienat any goods of the Church unto perſons ſecular without leave, 
© Princes may do the ſame , and take Order that the goods of ſeculars 
© ſhall not be alienated to the Clergy without permiſſion; nor do the Ec- 
© clefiaſtics loſe any thing bequeath'd unto them herby, ſeeing they te- 
© ceavea price an{werable in value, to the immoveable adjoyning; that i 
© rends to the great prejudice, not only of the tempotall State, bur * 
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of the ſpitituall to weaken the Forces of the Republic, which by ſuch 
« alienations is depriv'd of neceſſary ſervices, and which in effect is a 
© vangard or fortteſſe for all Chriſtendom againſt Infidels: That for theſe 
© reaſons the Senat could not perſwade themſelfs to have incurr'd any 
© Cenſures, ſince ſecular Princes have by Divine Law, from which no 
* human Law may derogat, a power to eſtabliſh Laws in things tempo- 
© rall; as alſo that the admonitions of his Holines have here no place, 
© wher the queſtion is not of any thing ſpirituall, or any way trenching 
upon the Pap ill Authority, much leſſe yet could they Beleeve, that his 
Holines, ſo ful of Piety and Religion, wold perſiſt without knowledge 
© of the cauſe in his Comminations. 

This was the ſubſtance of the Senat's Anſwer, remitting themſelſs fur- 
ther to theit Ambaſſador extraordinary, 

I her happen d a buſineſſe in Savey about this time, which might have 
ſcarr'd the Venetian, being much of the ſame nature; for Pope Paul ha- 
having notice that the Duke of S«voy had commanded the Biſhop of 
Foſſans to depart out of his Dominions, the Pope being incens d therat, 
did ſo menace the Duke with Excommunication , that he revok'd his 
Commandement. 

The Senats Letter being delivei'd to the Pope by Nani the Venetian 
Ambaſſador in ordinary, to prepare the way for Duodo the Extraordina- 
ry; he ſayed, being a little tranſported , © that Monitory Breve's muſt not 
© be an{wer'd by Letter, and that the Anſwers of the Senat were frivo- 
© lous; He added that lately he had heard of another Law touchi 
goods Ecclefiaſtic holden as Emphyteutike, which was fit to be revok 
* with the other, and although he had not till then made any mention 
* of it, yet he had more to ſay againſt it then any other, therfore it be- 
hov d them to obey him, becauſe the cauſe was Gods, Et porte Inferi non 
* prevalebunt contra eam; and if they wold not revoke the ſayed Lawes, 
they were Tyrants, and degencrating from their Anceſtors, &c. 

A little after he ſent another Neve to be deliver'd the Duke, for the 
releaſe of the Canon and the Abbot under pain of Excommunication, 
late ſententie, which he commanded ſhold be deliver d into the hands 
of his Nantio, &c. 

The Senat conſulted the Doctors again about this Breve , where- 
= alter ſome Eventilations of the matters, this Anſwer was 

ent: 

That the Breve of his Holines was read with much reverence,and no 
leſſe regret, as perceaving therby that matters tended to encteaſe diſ- 
cord, that his Holines went about to deſtroy the Laws of their Repub- 
lic, which ſo many Ages had bin kept entire; to deliver up the Canon 
and Abbot, was nothing els but to demand that they ſnold deſpoile 
themſelſs of their juſt power to chaſtiſe crimes and wick ednes, which 
* power they had enjoy d with the approbation of his Predeceſſors, 
from the Originall of che Republic: that God the F under of all States 
had beſtow'd this power upon them from the beginning, and that they 
did detive it from their Progenitors, &c. 

Duodo the Extraordinary Ambaſſador made no great haſt to Rome 
wherag 
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wherat the Pope receav d offence, being arriv'd ther at laſt, he was not 
ſuffer d to paſſe his firſt Audience with complement as the cuſtom is, but 
the Pope wiſh'd h im to fall to the buſineſſe preſently, ſo he deliver d 
wich much gravity and preſſing elocutioa the reaſons that mov d the 
Republic not to revoke thoſe Laws, and to detain the perſons of the 
ſayed Churehmen. . . 1 

The Pope anſwer d with ſom heat, that the exemption of the Clergy 
was —— he ſayed, that he wold — with things 
remporall, bu: their three aforeſayed Laws were Uſurpations. 

As the Pope had formerly acquainted moſt Princes with theſe tra- 
verſes *ewixt him and Venice in a complaining way, ſo the Senat ſent un- 
to the Republics Ambaſſadors abroad, that they ſhold truly inform 
thoſe Princes in whoſe Courts they reſided, of the truth of things; In 
Venice ther were at that time Ambaſſadors from the Emperour , France 
and Sn, to whom the buſineſſe was communicated by ſome of the Se- 
nators; The Imperiall Ambaſſador ſay ed, That his Mafter deſired peace, 
and that in ſuch matters he wold nat foment the will of the Pope. The 
of Santa Cruz who was for Spain, approv'd of the reaſons already alladg d 
in Rome for the Republic, Monſ du Freſne the French Ambaſſador an- 
ſwerd , That he knew not what to make of thaſe pontificall Laws , whereby 
Princes are reſtrain'd to govern their Subjects, &c. 

Pope Paul was (till eager in the buſineſſe, telling the Venetian Am- 
b:ſſador that ther were none in the Senat that underſtood rightly the 
caſe, which made them have recourſe to Doctors, but that he had writ- 
ten to ſuch perſons as were able to {er their Doctors at School, conclu- 
ding that he wold proceed with bis ſpirituall Arms in this matter, bus 
—— other things, he wold ſtill account of the Venetians, as of his 
children. 

Herupon a Conſiſtory was call'd, and moſt of the Cardinalls ran bias 
with the Pope, except the Cardinalls of Verena and Fices7s , who were 
more moderat, examples againſt Hen. II. King of Exg the King of 
Caſtile, and againſt the Kings Charles, II. IV. were produc'd, who un- 
derwent the ſpitituall Cenſures in like caſes ſo he reſolv'd an In- 
terdiction, yet he wold give the Senat twenty four daics of time 
to conſider herof, wherunto the Cardinalls gave their ſuffrages , bur a 
Libell was caſt up and downthe ſtreets of Venice, that the Conſiſtory 
herin was brought to aſſexteri, not aſſentiri. 

A little while after the Interdict was affiix d in the accuſtomed 
of the City of Rome, and ſcarter'd ev'ry wher, ſom in £&in, ſom in I- 
lian, wherin after recapitulation of theſe Decrees in Yenice, and the im- 
priſonment of the foreſayed Chutch· men. The Pope declar'd that af- 
* ter the example of ten of his Predeceſſors, with the Councell and 
© conſent of the Cardinalls, after mature deliberation, though the for- 
mer ſayed Decrees of the Senat were of themſelfs void, and of no va- 
lidity, nevertheleſſe he now declar'd them to be ſuch therfore he did 
© excommunicar, declare and pronounce for excommunicated, as if they 

© had bin particularly nam d, the Duke and Senat of Veniet which then 


were, and which ſhold be herafter together with all their favourers, 


promoters 
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© promoters and Councellors, if within the term of twenty four daics to 
© be counted from the day of the Publication, the Duke and Senat did 
not recall, abrogat and diſanull the Decrees aforeſayed without any 
© exception or excuſe, and if they caus'd not openly and in all places 
© the ſayed abrogation to be publiſhd, as alſo actually to render into 
© rhe hands of his Nuntis the impriſon d Canon and Abbot. 

© That fromthis Excommunication they — not be — but 
by the Pope, except it were upon the point of death, in which caſe if 
0 2 — — and ſhold — recover health, he ſhold 
fall again within this Excommunication, if he did not as far as in him 
© lay obey this his commandment that untill they had obey d, he 
* forbad any one to be buried in holy place; and if after the ſayed 
twenty four daies. the Duke and Senat ſhold continue in their obſti- 
© nacy, he put all their State under the InterdiF, in ſuch ſorr, that none 
« ſhold celebrat Maſſe ot Divine Service; he depriv'd the Duke and Se- 
© nat likewiſc of all their goods which they held of the Church of Rome, 
© or of other Churches, as alſo of all cheir Priviledges and indults ob- 
tai d by it, and ſpecially of that Priviledge inab ing them to proceed 
© againſt Clerks in certain caſes, reſerving to himſelf and his Succeſ- 
© ſors a power to aggravat and re. aggravat this Cenſute againſt them 
and theit adherents, &c. 

be public Miniſters of State who were than teſident at Rome, made 
inſtances to the Pope to retard a while this Interdict: the Marquis of 
Chaſtillon who was for the Emperor, D Alincsurt who was tor the 
French King, The Count of Yerrie who was for Savey, but his Holi- 
nes was inſlexible, ſay ing. he wold bring the offendors to obey,w the 
Savoy Ambzſlador replied, that the word obey was too harſh to be us d 
towa ds a Soveraign Prince; yet after the publication of the ſayed 1#- 
terdi, the ſaped Ambaſſadors gave a ſolemn viſit to the Venetian Am- 
baſſadors , and communicated unto them what they had don with the 
Pope in the tranſaction of affairs. 

The publication of this /#ter 41 being flown to Venice, it was ordet d 
by the Senat, that ev'ry one ſhold have tecours to his prayers, it was re- 
ſolv'd upon to recall the Ambaſſador Extraordinary from Rome, to te- 
ſifie the reſentment they had of the wrong, but to leave the Leger Am- 
baſſador ther ſtill, to prevent an abſolut rupture; It was alſo determin'd 
to write to Gregorio Fuſtinianothen Ambaſſador in England, that he 
ſhold inform the King herof: Sir Henry Moctton Ambaſſador at that 
time in Venice, complain d that the Senat had communicated theſe things 
to other Forren Miniſters before him, but for the pretenſions of 
the Pope, he ſayed, he conld not ander it and that Reman Theology, cc. 

Ther was public command given to all Prelats and Eccleſiaſticall 


perſons, that they ſhold nor publiſh , or cauſe and ſuffer to be publiſird 


or affix d in any place whatſoever, any Bulls, Monitories , Breves, or o- 
ther writings which ſhold be ſent unto them from Rome: furthermore 
Proclamation was made under pain of incurring the diſpleaſure of che 
Prince, that whoſoever had any copy of a certain Breve divulg'd at 
Kome touching the Republic-he(bold bring it to the Magiſtrats at Fenice, 
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Hereuponall peeple did ſo cheerfully abey this command, that 'twas 
a marvailous thing to ſee how many had bin imprinted and ſcatter dz 
neither was any one of them affix'd in any place, by reaſon of the gene- 
rall diligence of the peeple. 

Duodo the Ambaſlador Extraordinary at Rome, having receav'd order 
for his revocation, went to take his leave of FN Paul, telling him, that 
fince his Holines wold not take into conſideration the reaſons by him 

repreſented, and having no more to ſay or act, he was recall'd: the P 
anſwer'd with more mildncſſe than ordinary, © That touching the diffe- 
'*rence, he had don nothing but what his conſeience and duty oblig'd 
him to do, that the caſe was cleet and decided, that in the whole order 
© of his proceedings he had follow d the — of bis Predeceſſots, 
© that his weapons in this quarrell were ſpirituall, the uſe wherof accor- 
$ ded well with that fatherly love which he had ever born to the Signo- 
ry, icquiting only ſuch obedie:.ce as the greateſt Princes rendet 
© him, 

The Popes Nontis at Venice after th s Interdict was obſerv'd to fre- 
quent the Colledg of the Feſaus wher were Poſſevino, and Bernardin 
Caftorio men eminently known, the firſt had don things in Meſco- 
via, the other had bin provinciall ot the Jeſuirs when they were expell'd 
out of Lions, with divers others of note. The ſayed Nantio came ſom 
daies after to the Senat, wher firſt ſhewing a reſentment of what had 
paſs'd, he fayed that they ought not to proceed towards his Holines 
with ſuch a repugnance, that the Pope was mov'd by pure zeal, and 
that yer, if they yeclded a little, all things might be accommoded , to 
which effect he defi.'d that his Jeremy wold think upon a 
ment, that for his part he was not moſt ready to preſent and favour it. 

The Duke anſwer d that none of ſound underſtanding could approve 
chat a Republic ſo pious and Catholic ſhold be vex'd in ſuch a faſhion, 
and that the actions of the Pope could not be juſtified; that he had pub- 
liſh'd a Monitory which ev'ry one held injuſt without ſcruple, that he 
fell upon ſo weighty a reſolution, without weighing before hand how 
the world is govern'd, that his Holines could not have don an act more 
perillous to caſt the Apoſtolic See upon the cenſure and hatred of all 
peeple, and into a manifeſt danger, that if the Republic ſhold think upon 
a ſeparation, it wold be follow d with an irreparable loſſe; but though 
the Republic wold not depart from her piety, yer wold ſhe defend her 
ſelf, that for his particular ( meaning the Nentzo)he did well to perſwade 
peace, but he ſhold turn his ſpeech to the Pope who troubled t. Eight 
daies after the N»ztio had Audience again, wherin ſpeaking much of the 
Popes prudence, he ſhe w d a diſpleaſure, that he ſaw no appearance of a 
ten petament, concluding, That the Senat ſhold take heed, leſt while they de- 
ford to ſupport a particular Law, they might draw on themſelfs nniverſall ra- 
ine, wherunto the Duke anſwer'd, That he ought not to ſpeak of prudence in 
the Pope, who had us'd ſo much precipitation, and that he 2 do well to ſa 
before bus eyes the imminent danger which may follow herupon, and tell him 
that theſe Conncells came from a man old in affairs of State, as well a; * 
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The Pope hearing of the Proclamation againſt his Monitory,& how 
the pulſe ot the Venetians did beat, who ſhew'd themſelſs fo obedient 
to the Senat, and ſo forward to uphold their liberty, he thought his 
Nantis could not ſtay in Vrnict any longer with his honor; therfore he 
ſent him Letters of revocation, and di{mis'd from Rome Nau the Re- 
publiques Ambaſſador, charging him expreſly not to leave behind him 
any of his company: yt he defir'd to ſee him before he went provided, 
if he came unto him in quality of a privat man, Nan made anſwer,that he 
conld not tell how to ſeparat from his perſon the title of Ambaſſador, ſo he leſt 
Rome, being well accompanied out of Town with Roman Barons and 

— wich few Prelats, The next morning, the Pope ſent after 
im a Colonell to accompany him throughout the State of the Charch , 
who oretooł him at Ge. | 

In Yentce the Duke had caus'd a Manife ſto to be publiſh'd and aſix d 
x ev'ry door, That wheras be had recearrd advice of 4 publication made at 
Rome of certain Breve fulminated ag ainft the Senat and Signery , be be- 
ing oblig d te have 4 care of the public tranquillity, and of the Authority of a 
Soveraign Prince, did proteft before God and all the world , that he had net 
omitted any means poſsible to make the Pepe capable of the moſt clear and 
ſtrong reaſons that were produr'd in behalf of the Republic, but having found 
his ears (hat, and ſcen the Breve publiſh'd againſt reaſonand juſtice , again 
the Doftrines of Holy Scriptares, of the Fathers, and Canons in prejudice of 
the ſecular Authority given by God, and of the liberty of the State , with the 
trouble of the repoſe of his Subjetts, and tothe great La of all the world, 
be did proneance that Breve mot only injuſt, but neerly void and null, and 
anlewfall, that he nerd not repute it needfull ts have reconrs to ſach remedies, 
« in other occaſions the Republic, and many Soveraign Princes have 6d 4- 
gainkt ſach Popes as om-paſrd their power, exhorting and injoyning that the 
Prelats continu in their accuſtomed car in celebration of Divine Service, 
the Republic bring reſole/d ts prrſewver in the Holy { atholic Fab, and tt 
tbe reverence of the Roman Church , as they have done from the begin- 


1 * this ſarerdid, the only Eccleſiaſtics that went out of the Re- 
public, were the Ieſuiti and Capachines, wherof the firſt was baniſh'd, 
the other diſmiſs'd, the reſt did ſtill officiat, alledging , that the diffe- 
rence tw xt the See of teme, and the Signory was not tcuching any 
point of the Catholic Faith. | 
Bur at tome her (elf it was expected that the ſayed Interd ict wold pro- 
duce three effects: i. That the Religious wold al depatt: a. That the Cities 
and peeple ſeeing themſelfs deprived of Church Offices wold raiſe a ſe- 
dition, and ſo force the Senat to give the ſatis faction: 3. That the 
Nobility upon this occaſion might be diſordered, terrified, and divided 
among themſelfs, but none of all theſe three effects hapned ; for the Se- 
nat was greatly united in their reſolutions, the City of Yenice and com- 
mon peeple kept themſelfs in wonderfull obedience: and this ſo 
a calm did not only proceed from the voluntary cenformablenes of the 
le, but alſo from the providence of the Senat, and diligence of the 
Magitire, who provided for all accidents; Beſides, this great affair ws 
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conducted with ſo much prudence and dexter ty, that no bloud of any 
man was ſhed for contempt or mutiny, which made the world to ſtand 
at a gaze, that ſo great a Body aud Government ſhold be kept npright 
without any violence, execution, or the leaſt ſhock given; notwithſtan- 
ding ther were many under practiſes us d afterwards, + 

The Jeſuits iu ev ty place wherthey had taken footing, did put all i- 
tons in the fire, and fell a beating chem to brand the Republic of Yenice, 
inſomuch that her Ambaſſadors receav'd affronts in ſom places, as in Fo- 
land and Prague, but it was by privat perſons, for which they had ſatiſ- 
faction from the Emperour, and the King of Poland, tor the Si nory 
was not ſo carelefle, but ſhe ſent a punctuall account of all chefs tra- 
verſes *ewixt the Pope and Her; Ceνα̃ and Sa%0y was alſo diſpleas d 
wich Her, becauſe both they had bin ſuccumbent to the Popes Cen- 
ſures before, and ſubmitted. 

Among other Princes, Fu#tiniano the Venctian Ambaſſador reſiding 
then in Lend n, had command to acquaint the King of England wich his 
Comraſts *cwixt the Pope and the Senat. King Fames after he had very 
attentively heard the relation of the Ambaſſador, ſhew'd how well he 
accepted that eſtcem, and highly commended the Laws of the Repub- 
lic, adding, that he long d ro ſee the whole Church of God reform'd, 
to which end, he much defir'd a free Councell to determine ſo many 
controverſies, which have no other cauſe bur the uſurpations of the Ro- 
man Biſhops, in which deſire, he thought the King of France and other 
Pringes wold joyn with him; that perhaps God meant to produce this 
happines out of theſe troubles of the Signory z that he had ſent word 
therof to Pope Clement, then when he was mov · d by him, the fuſt time 
he came to the Crown of England, to unite himſelf ro the Roman 
Church, but he wold not hear any thing of a Councell; that this union 
was much to be defired, but clearly ther was no other means to effect ir 
then by a Genctall Councell; he added morcover, that that ruine of the 
Church proceeded from this, that the Popes eſtcem'd themſelfs as Gods, 
and were ſo corrupted by flattery , that twas no marvail they could 
give no ear to any reaſon, and if they proceeded oftentimes wich ſuch 
precipitation. 

I he ſe ed States of —— writ letters — of of affection unto 
the R lie upoa this occaſion, offring Her a ſupply of Arms, Ships, 
and Vill, if the caſe tequit᷑ d, — — of ficind: 


ſhip. 

All Chriſtian Princes were ſenſible of this rupture twixt the Pope 
and the Republic, ſpecially the Roman Catholikes , in whoſe Courts 
the Venetian Ambaſſadors did refrain fora while, to go with the reſt 
into their Chappells after the accuſtomed manner. | 

The Duke of Savoy did appear more againſt che Republic then any 
other, not treating her Ambaflador as formerly, though he took hold 
of another occaſion, becauſe She had written to his children by the ti- 
tle of Excellency not of Highneſſe. 

The Republic apprehending ſom fears, that ſuch a confederacy might 
be procur'd againſt | Her by Pope Pas! the eight, as was by * 1 
1 ccond, 
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ſecond, who carried fire in his hands, She was very willing that matters 
might be reconcil'd by the mediation of other Princes, wherin Monſ. ds 
Freſne ſtir'd more vigorouſly then any other, by order from Henry the 
IV. of France his Maſter : the Duke of Mantowa alſo offerd to com 
to Venice in diſguize, to know their intentions, and then paſſe to 
tome, of purpoſe to treat with the Pope for an attonement. 

The Senat took this as a very high reſpect, and ſayed, that the Repub- 
lic who us'd to be accounted the Right Hand of Rome, wold do nothi 
unworthy of her ſelf; and it was juſt, that he who had firſt offended 
ſhold repair the offence; therfore it was fitting that the Pope ſhold re- 
voke his Cenſures, and ſo open the way to a Treaty; for no wound can 
heal, till che inflammation be taken away. 

While this difference laſted twixt Rowe and Venice, a certain writing 
was affix'd at Vices a, and other places, wherin the Republic was ex- 
hotted to ſhake off the Popes Yoke, calling him Ar#/cbr:ſt, &c, The 
Senat was much mov'd herat, therfore they caus'd a rigorous Bart to be 
publiſtrd, wherin they promis d a large reward to him or them that 
ſhold diſcover the Aut her of that infamous paper, giving charge that a 
diligent ſearch ſhold be made after the Authors; but none being found, 
-rwas thought to be an artifice of the Jeſuits, to induce the Venetian 
therby, to com the ſooner to an accord with the Pope. 

- The King of Spain in theſe doubtfull traverſes of things, writ a Let- 
ter full of terms of reverence and lement unto the Pope, that if 
need were, he wold joyn his tempotall Arms to maintain the (pirituall 
Arms of the Charch , to which ſe, he had written both to his 
Viceroy of Naples, and Governor of Milan: upon the receit of this Let- 
ter, ther were Bonfires made at Rome, and the flames of the fire flew 
upon the wings of fame all Chriſtendome over, which gave the Repub- 
lic ſuch an alarm, that She began by Land and Sea to arm apace; She 
was offer'd aſſiſtance if need were from ſom of the Greek Chriſtians , 
that were ſubjects to the Turk, as alſo from the reformed Churches of 
France, but ſhe wav'd bothy but it was thought that this Letter of the 
Spaniſh King, wherin be promis d warlike ſuccours to the Pope, was 
not a thing really meant, but only to terrific the Republic, and bri 
her the ſooner to an agreement; which —— „in regard he had ſent 
expreſſe commands to Don Innige de Cardenas his Ambaſſador, reſiding 
in Venice, to ſom Overtures of Treaty: wherupon he propos · d 
to the Duke and the Senat, That bus Catholic Majeſty affecting the conſer- 
vation of peace, dtſir d that the diſgnſts twixt his Holines and the Republic 
might ceaſe, to which end he had commanded al bis Miniſter to cooper at ac- 
* and particularly bad commanded him to pray the Senat accerding- 
y, oc. 

The Duke much extolling the good inclinations of the Catholic 
King, anſwer d, That the Republic could not do more then what they had 

done already, that it was more proper tobegin with him who had bin the cauſe 
of all theſe broils, that it was not for them to open the way which had bin 
ſepped up by others, that the Pope by diſmiſcing their Ambaſſador, and revo- 
ting bis Nuntio, bad broken off all means of Treaty, which could not be ſet 
ou 
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on fort, unleſſe the Cenſures were taker off, with which the Republic thought 
her ſelf much in jur d. 
The Ambaſſador replied, asking the Duke, Whether his Serenity were 
content that he ſhald pray his Alolines in the name of th: Catholic King to take 
his Excom munication, 

* The Duke rejoyn'd , that it was neceſſary to remove the impedi- 
ment, bur that this ſhold be don by this means or that, by the free will 
* of the Pope, or at the inſtance of another, it lutle imported for the ſub- 
*ſtance of the thing, and that his Majeſty might do what pleas d 
* him. 

The Ambaſſador anſwer'd, © Your Serenity may well be content that 
the Pope be entreated by your Name; the Duke ſayed, That for the te- 
* poſe of lay, if the Catholic King were certain that the Pope being 
*thus mov'd wold dothe thing, he wold not hold itany inconvenience 
to be ſo contented; He ſayed further, that neither himſelſ nor the Se- 
nat had given any occaſion of diſguſt to the Pope, if he had taken any 
© of himſelf they could not help it, that in voluntary diſcontents ther is 
© no other remedy then a voluntary acknowledgement, beſides he de- 
fir d him to conſider, that the King his Maſters Intereſt, and of all tem- 
porall Princes beſides, was involv'd inthe cauſe of che Republic. 

The French Ambaſſador de Freſne being then alſo in the Senat, 
ſiyed, That the Pope could nut be induc'd to revoke the Cenſures, 
© unleſſe ther were ſom aſſurance given what the Republic wold do in 
point of correſpondence, that it was needfull for her in ſome ſort to 
« Emi, for no temporall Prince could be — to yeeld unto his 

© Holines, it being a jus commune to humble ones ſelf to the Soveraign 
* Biſhop. 

3 anſwer d. That it was neceſlary to apply the remedy to 
© the part whence the evill proceeded, therfore ſince his Chriſtian Maje- 
© ty deſit d a pacification, it was meet that he ſhold make his addreſle 


to the Pope, &c. ; 
While theſe Traverſes — — at Venice, the Pope by the predomi- 
nant advice of ſom Cardinalls, and relying much upon the foreſayed 
Letter which the King of Spar» had written unto him, made a ſhew of 
arming, wherunto the Conte de Fuente: Governor of Milan was very for- 
ward, therfore it did not ſtand with the prudence of the Republic to be 
idle. H She ſent to Her Ambaſſadors abroad to acquaint the 
Princes, wherwith they reſided, to inform them accordingly z She im- 
parted the buſineſſe likewiſe to thoſe Ambaſladors that Jay at Venice, 
and among the reſt to the Engliſh, who having thank'd the Senat for 
this communication of affairs, . He prayed their generoſity and reſolu- 
© tion to defend their honor, aſſuring them, that upon ſo jmporrant occa- 
© fon, they ſhold have from his King all furtherance and aid, as well in 
good offices, as in arms and ſuccenrs; he ſayed further, I hat he had par- 
©ricular commandement from the King his Maſter, tu oblige him under 
the word of a King to a neet Union with the Signory, to aſſiſt Her 
© with councell and forces, as alſo to labour that all his friends ſhold do 


© the ſame, not for any baſe ends or privat incereſt,or ro foment diviſion, 
| 3 or 
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© or com into concarrence and oppoſition with any other Prince , bur 
« ſpecially for two reaſons. Firſt , for that acknowledging himſelf ob- 
© lig'd ro God for infinit favours receav'd from him, he thought it his 
duty to defend his cauſe, that is, to conſerve the power which his Di- 
© vine Majeſty had eſtabliſh'd upon earth: Secondly, in regard of that 
© Bond of Amity which he renew d with the Republic, &c. 

— RY iſe of the re- 
vokement - the — Sunn by the Pope, the Signory wold 
alſo iſe an abrogation foreſayed Decrees touching Church- 
Lands, which She could not be induc'd to do; but — ſhold be 
don if a Treaty were comenc'd, wherof the Senat was thought incapa- 
ble while they lay under the ſayed Cenſures. 

The French Ambaſſador a few daies after came to the Senat, where 
he made a loog diſcours for an accord, But he was advertis'd from 
© Rome, that the Pope had receav'd ſom new offences from the Sigaory , 
© for hindring Navigation into the places of the Church, and for the e- 
© rernall —_— the Jeſuits. 

Wherunto the Senat made anſwer, that touching that point of Navi- 
in'd to ev'ry ood Government to provide that the 


ion it 3 
tate may be well furniſh'd with things neceſſary for her ſelf, and pro- 
vide that they be not carried away to others, that in order to this, the 


Republic had ſtayed all Veſlells ar Sea, wherin ther were proviſions ne- 
for the State; wherupon if the State Ecclefiaſtic was in want, t his 
was not their fault, bur che order of human things ſo requir'd : Concer- 
ning the Jeſuits, it was alledg'd, that they were not baniſh'd , but rather 
were gone away of themlelfs, as refuſing to obey rhe Commandements 
ſent unto them to continue Divine Service, but after their departure, ha- 
ving notice of an infinit nomber of injuries, machinations and treaſons 
contriv'd by them, the Senat ordain'd, as Juſtice requir'd, that they ne- 
ver more return. 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, the Spaniards were like to have 
imbroil'd che Signory in a war with the Turk, in regard the Marquis of 
Santa with a Fleet of Napolican and Sicilian Gallies had ſack'd 
and burnt Deraz£9, a Town of the Turks in aum; ſom thought this 
was done of purpoſe to make the Turk fall upon the Venetian, and ſo 
impell him to make his addreſſe to the Spaniard for aid ; therefore ax 
Conſtantinople the Gran Viſier perceaving well the Artifice of Sp here- 
in, and that the taking of Dar s had bin attempted to no other end, 
then — — — were ſent to the 
tain Aga the Admirall, that he {till keep good union and intelli- 

— 8 to the domage of the Pope and the 

aniard. 

"This year ther were divers Libells , Paſquills flew up and down in 
ev'ry corner of Itah, ſome in favour of Keme, ſom of Venice: ther were 
alſo many. Books and Tractats came forth on both ſides. The Doctrine 
of the Venetian Writers was, That God had eſtabliſh'd two Govern- 
ments upon Earth, the one Spirituall, the other Temporall,cach of them 


being Supreme, and independent one from nes! ar | the 
urch 
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Church Regiment, the other the Civill; Of the firſt he gavecharge to 
his Apoſtles and their Succeſſors, Of the temporall, the charge is pur 
in the hands of fecular Princes, in ſuch ſort, that one may not intermed- 
dle wich that which —— to either: Therſore the Pope hath 
no power to abrogat the Laws ot Princes in civill matters, nor to de- 

ive chem of their eſtates, or tree their Subjects from their alleageance 
which they owe unto them; That to depoſe Kings, is a new thing never 
attempted but within theſe five hundred years, it is againſt the Holy 
Scriptures, the examples of Chriſt and his Saints: That to teach, that in 
caſe of conſcience tixt the Pope and a Prince, tis lawfull to pourſue 
him wich fraud and force, and that the Subjects therby do obtain remiſ- 
fion of fins, is a Doctrine ſeditious and ſacrilegious; That Church- 
men by Divine Law are not exempted from their ſecular power, neither 
in their perſons or goods, henſoever his neceſſities conſtrain him to 
ſerve himſelf of them; that the Pope ought not to think himſelf infal- 
lible, unleſſe wher God hath promis'd him his Divine affiſtance, which 
muſt be underſtood only in the fundamenrall points of Faith, that the 
Authority of binding and loofing ought to be underſtood withthis cau- 
tion, Clave non errante, (ceing t hat God hath commanded the Paſtor to 
follow the merit and juſtice of the cauſe, and not his own inclination ; 
that when the Pope thunders out any Cenſures, it is for the Doctors 


to conſider whether they have proceeded Clave trrame aut non er- 


raste. 
That the new name of blind obedience, invented b ins Loyola 
n Pſudodoxall tenet, &c. poet _ 

Oa the contrary, the Docttine of the Roman Writers or Papalines, 
as they term'd them, was, that the civill power of Princes is ſubordinat 
to the power Ecclefiaſtic, and ſubje unto it; therfore the Pope hath 
authority to deprive Princes of their eſtares and honors, for their faults 
and errors which they commit in Government, yea though they have 
committed no fault, when the Pope ſhall judge it fit for the common 
good of the chsch That the Pope may free Subjects from obedience, 
and from their 04th of Fidelity which they owe the remporall Prince, 
in which caſe they are to ſhake off all ſubjection, and even to pourſuc 
the Prince if the Pope command it; ſom of the modeſter fort held that 
this Authority did not refide in the Pope, becauſe Chriſt gave him an 
— — Authority, but becauſe this was neceſſary for the ſpiricuall 

onarchy. 

Divers Tretiſes were imprinted and publiſh'd pro & con twixt the 
Pope and the Republic to this effect, and ge min was very bulie in 
upholding S. Peters Chair, at laſt cher was a ſtrict inhibition ther ſhold 
be no more writing on this point, ſo rhe Treaty began to advance, 
wherin the French Ambaſſador was very active, therefore he propos d 
two things to the Senat. 

The firſt was, That the Duke and Senat wold ſuſpend the execnti- 
onaf the Laws, and the Fraeſlaien publiſh'd againſt the Monitory of 
the Pope, upon condition that his Holines wold do the like to his 
Cenſures for five moneths, during which time 
merit of the Laws that were queſtion d. 


might treat of, the 
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The ſecond was, That the Eccleſiaſtic Priſoners might be rendred 
without prejudice to the cauſe of the Republic; That the Religious gon 
out of Venice by reaſon of the Interdi might return he concluded that 
it was not the intention of his Chriſtian Majeſty chat any thing ſhold 
be don againſt the Dignity and Juſtice of the Signory, and if either of 
theſe propoſalls were to Her prejudice, he was content to let them paſſe 
in filence: He defir'd them further to conſider, that it was neceſſary to 
give ſoma nt occaſion to his Holines to induce him to a rettactati- 
on, — it was never heard that a Pope had revok'd his Bulls, excep- 
ting at the Councell of Conſtance. 

The Senat did fall to delibetat of things with mote maturity then was 
uſual;at laſt they reſolv'd with one joynt conſent to prefer the conſetva- 
tion of their Liberty before all other teſpects, — vmanrh the Aut ho- 
rity of their Laws: But for yeelding upthe — in gratification to his 
Chriſtian Majeſty , they thought this did not trench much upon their 
Liberty, in regard it was a particular fact which drew not with it any 
conſequence, that the like ought not to be don in time to come; there- 
fore the Senat anſwer d the Ambaſſador, thanking his Maicſty for his 
mediatĩon, & adjoyn'd,it was eaſie to perceave, wherat the deſigns of the 
Pope aim'd, who ſeeing that the Juſtice of the Republic,tor the merit & 
ground of the cauſe was known and confeſo d by all, wold therfore find 
out ſom error inthe form of proceeding, wherin the Juſtice of the Re- 

blic was ſo clear that it was manifeſt to all. and the errors of the Pope 

o groſſe, that they could not be excus'd: wherfore it was not conſenta- 
acous to reaſon, to correct the faults of another with their own detri- 
mene and diſhonor, They added further, that theſe proceedings of the 
Popes were of ſuch pernicious conſequence,that they might have hurl'd 
the whole Signory into flames of civil combuſtions, | 

The Senat at laſt granted, that when the King ſhold be aſſured and 
have che firm word of the Pope that he wold totally rake away the 
Cenſures, the two priſoners ſhold be render'd unto him, — 
were guilty of foul Crimes, They wold alſo let fall their pr ion, 
yet — — public reaſons, and their power to judge Eccleſiaſtics 
when it ſhold be expedient for the State; this was all the French Am- 
baſſador could wring from the Senat, wherof when the King was adver- 
tis d, he writ a Letter, wherin he thank d them for their fair reſpects, in 
which Letter he took occaſion to renew the memory of the favour they 
did him to co opt him into the body of their Nobility. 

After this Don Innige de Cardenas the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, ecar- 
neſtly ſollicited the Senat for an accommodation, but he could hardly 
prevail as much as the other: In the iter ther was a new kind of 
Councell erected at Rowe, cal'd la Congregation de Guerra, the Congre- 
gation of War, which confiſted of fifteen Cardinals, and this was don, 
to ſtrike ſom apprehenſions of fear into the Signory, 

The Senat inform'd the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors off this 
ſtrange news from fome, touching a Councel of Warzthey alſo impagged 
to the Engl ſh Ambaſſador, telling him, that he might now publiſh the 
Declaration of the King his Maſter,and think upon the ſuccours he pro- 
mis d. (avality 


— — — 
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Cavalier vn (then Ambaſſador) reſtified very much content ment 
to dothis « flice, aftirming that it was to publiſh the glory of his King 3 
He paſs'd fincher, and ſayed ii lat ther were but three ways to compound 
this difference, eiter by yeeld. , or referring the matter to Princes „er by 
War: he ſaw well the Signory had no mind tothe firſt, and if they re- 
lv d co make a reference to any, they could not make choice of any fic- 
tet then his King, who marvailoufly well underſtood how much it im- 
ported him to muntainthe Authority given by Cd to Princes; but if 
the matter ſhold come to Arms, he pray cd his Serent'y to conſider, that 
though Philoſaphie tells us the Sun warms theſe inferior bodies, with- 
out heat in it felt, yet in human things it is not ſo but he that wold heat 
in his favour, muſt ficſt be hot himſcle. 

The Senat dctermin'd ro ſigniſie unto all Princes the Declaration of 
the King of great Britain, wherin he call d God to witneſſe, That his 
reſolution to defend the cauſe of the Republic, had no other end but the 
© ſervice of God, and to con ſeive the Libeity which God gave to all 
Princes, not tor any ill will chat he carried to the Pope, nor was he 
md by the particular intereſt of the Republic, but only ſo far , be- 
© cauſe he knew She defended a cauſe moſt juſt and acceptable ro God, 
© which'the more he conſideted in! is mind, ſo much the more was he 
confirm d in Her protection and defence, not finding any the leaſt 
© ſhadow of reaſon to relinquith Her; That he had already taken this 
© reſolution, and wold ſuſtaim it ſuddenly; That he wold not do as the 
© Spaniard, who by a Letter had fill d the Popes ſpirit with vanity to 
© carry him into a precipice, but that he wold execut with courage and 
ſincerity what he had promis'd : he conſidet alſo as a thing of greas 
© conſequence, that the Pope prepar'd bimſelf for wart, and had to this 
effect etected that new Congregation of men diſaſfected to the Signo- 
© ry, and all dependents of Spain: herunto he added, that he wold be 
© as teady to perform his promiſe, as ro publiſh his Declaration, and 
« wold be ſides procure ſom good offices from his brother the King of 
Pe uma · K, and other Princes of Germany his Allies, 

The Kin's of France and England appearing ſo earneſtly in this bu- 
fineſſe, the E Hperour alſo did conttibut his interceſſion ; the Grand 
Duke of Florence likewile ſtu d in it, yet nothing could be conclu- 
ded to any purpoſc. 

Therforc the Spaniard begins to arm in the Duchy of Milan, to which 
end the Count de Fuentes had particular Commiſſion. The Republic 
having intelligence herof, it did not ſtand with Her wonted prudence 
and citcumſpection to ſtand idle; whertore to meet with all occaſions 
that might occurr, She ſent to Padona,Yerona,Crema, Br gamo and Breſcia 
five hundred thouſand Crowns,one hundred thouſand tor each City to 
pre parc themſelts for all exigenrs: Unto the old nincthouſand fix hun- 
dred Foormen, and fix hundred Horſe: To the one hundred & fifty Al- 
banian Horſe, She added fix hundred Iralian Foot, and one thouſand 
Albanians more under Paote Ghini, Order allo was given to Count 
Francis Ma- tinengs to levy in the Conkines four thouſand French ſoldi- 


ers, and ſix hundred Cuiraſſes which She caus'd to be arm'd : : 0 
J. the 
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the three great Gallies was adjoyn'd one other, and to the thirty eight 
light Gallies they ſent five more in the Iles of the Levant , and twelve 
more newly arm'd at Venice. In Candy alſo were arm'd twenty Gallies, & 
Nicola: SagredoProvedicor general by his prudence & dexterity, which was 
ſingular in managing of Martial — — in ſuch ſort, that all this 
w don at the expence of privat gentlemenʒ ſo that ther were in all ſeven- 
ty five light Gallies, & four great ones got together: Divers of the French 
Nobility made profer of their ſervice to the Republie, and the great 
Turk ſeem d to importune her to accept of his aſſiſtance: She utterly re- 
fus'd the laſt, and wav d the firſt. 

The rumor of theſe preparations fill'd ev'ry corner of Chriſtendome, 
therfore the Kings and Princes who were already enzag'd in quality of 
Mediators *«wixt the Pope and the Republic, ſtir'd more nimbly in the 
buſineſſe, ſpecially the French, who to accelerat things, and do them 
with greater countenance, employed to that end the Cardinall de Foy- 
euſe in a ſplendid Embaſſie both to Rome and Venice. 

In Spam the Duke of Lerma complain d to the Engliſh Ambaſſadour 
for the profer of ſuch aſſiſtance that his King had made to the Republic , 
which had put her to ſtand higher a tiptoe againſt the Holy Father, and 
impeded the Treaty, for She wold not ſhew Her ſelf ſo obſtinat againſt 
him, if She were not ſo much incouraged by his King , becauſe from 
France She could expeR bur words, or peradventure ſom troops hired 
with het own ſilver. 

The Treaty began now to be pourſued with ſom heat, and the Car- 
dinal de peyenſecarried himſelf wich ſuch addreſs, that he overcame all dif- 
ficulties and brought both parties to a conformity; but the Republic 
wold by no means part with her Laws, or revoke Her Decrees formerly 
mention'd touching Eccleſiaſtics, and Her Ban againſt the Jeſvirs , She 
only deliver d the foreſayedCount and Canon tothe French Ambaſſadors 
hands, who deliver them afterwardsto the Nantioz ſo the quarrel ended, 
the thunder ci asd which had made ſuch a noiſe, and cut the Princes of 
Chrjſtendomſo much work to Co:herupon Lerrers of thanks were written 
to the Kings of France and Spin, but ſpecially to the King of great Br. 
1, for his propenſity and good intentions towards the Republic: The 
Cardinall Foyeuſe had a preſent of 6000. Crowns value, and Don 
Franc iſcs de Caſtro had another of 3000. who had bin ſent from the 
King of Spain expteſſely to compoſe theſe differences, which charge, in 
his firſt Speech before the Duke & Senat, he ſayed, that he had willing- 
undertaken both in obedience to his Catholic Majeſty, and for the par- 
ticular affection he did bear unto ſo illuſtrious a Signory, hoping eaſily 
to conclude a peace betwixt the Holy Father and his Serenity, ſpecially 
ſceing he ſhold not meet with choſe three impediments that uſually 
render all Treaties difficult; which are, firſt, the paſſion or extraordina- 
ry affection of him in whoſe name men treat, or of him who treaterh - 
ſecondly, the inconvenience of the matter treated, and thirdly, the inca- 
pacity ot want of good will in the perfon with whom the treaty is. For 

— the farſt, it was certain that the King his Maſter was well. affe- 
Qed, and had no other aims but the common good; That the greatneſſe 
of 
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of the Republic was advantagious unto him, as being the Bullwark of 
Chriſtendome againſt the power of the Turk; and for his own perſon, 
he proteſted, that he was not com to uſe deceit or ſubtilty being Noble 
by birth, and therfore oblig'd to tell truth above all things. Touching 
the ſecond, the point of treaty was for peace, a thing excellent in its 
own nature, and for an union with the See Apoſtolic, a thing very pro- 
fitable ro the Republic, all ſtories being full of the muruall good ofhces 
which they have ever rendred one tothe other, as on the contrary, their 
diſunion muſt needs be pernicious to the Republic; for if their cauſe 
were injuſt it wold incenſe all Princes againſt them, and though it were 
reaſonable, yet was it not fir therfore to forget what reverence men 
ſhold owe to the Soveraign Biſhop. Touching the third, That the Trea- 
ty · was with a Senat of great prudence , lovers of peace, enemies of 
novelty, who had bin Authors alwaies of tranquillity in Itahy, not of 
troubles: he diſcours'd further of the domages of war, and the m ſ- 
chiefs of here ſics, laying, That alt hong h the Repnblic by her own ftreneth 
and greatneſſe could repell all ſorts of violence, and was able to withitand 
ſufficiently au that ſhold aſſault her, neretheleſſe other ſuccours not expected er 
deſired wold,un. all d for, offer themſelfs, and ſuch as might be ſuſpetted hard 
to d1[miſſe, cc. 

We will now take a little more pains then ordinary to acquaint the 
Reader with the manner of that Ban by which the Jeſuirs were exter- 
minated from the Venetian Dominions; which was exactly as fol- 


lowerh. 


Of the expulſion of the Jeſuits. 


He Republic of Venice having taken, as formerly was ſayed, into 
their prudent and cautious confiderationthe multitude of Religious 
Ocders,& the daily encteaſe of chem up & don, & that almoſt halt the 
Revenues of the State was by that means got into the Churches hands, 
rceaving alſo the multitude ot Monaſteries, & that they were ſeated in 
fach poſts as might prove a hindrance to the public defence, being places 
fitter rather for Fits then Convents, conſidering alſo that ther were 
inſtituted already R- ligious Orders enough for the propagation and 
preſervation of Clu iſtian Religion, and for directing them in the way 
to heaven; and having upon theſe reaſons paſs d thoſe two Decrees, the 
firſt wherof was, That no other Order but what was already eftabl jd jhoid4 
be admitted into the Territories of the Repwubl:c, and that none [hold build any 
Churches without th: conceſsion of the Senat; The ſecond , That no perſup 
whatſoever (bold give or leave any Lands by way of Legacy wnto the Church, 
but thoſe Lands ſhold be preſented tothe Senat, who in lien of thoſe Lands 
wold give the Church acountervailable ſumme of money, and annex the Lands 
to the public demeans of the State, to prevent, leaſt in tract of time the 
Church might ingroſſe al the 4055 poſſeſvions of the Signor): The Repub- 
lic, I ſay, having paſs d theſe preventive edicts, the Jeſuits, who not 


long before had crept into the Republic, began to ſtir and ſtorm ar thele 
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new Decrees, conceaving that they were made directly againſt Them, 
and their Society; wherupon they complain'd to the foreſayed Pope 
Paulus Quintus 4 Bergheq -, deſiring his Holines that he wold write to 
the Senat to have theſe Decrees revok'd, and aboliſh'd, as being deſtru- 
ct ve to the Church. to piety, and charity in generall, as alſo ro ſome 
p uticulat Orders of Religious men, who ſubſiſted by the ſecular chari- 
ty; which if it were thus reſtrain d, wold be of exceeding ill conſe- 
quence: herupon the Pope writ to the Senat (as was fayed ) to recall 
their Edicts: they refuſe it, he therupon interdicts aud excommunicats 
the Republic, commands all Religious Orders to come out from a- 
mongſt them, and that none ſhold ſay Miſc, or officiat in any of their 
Churches, wherupon many departed. The Senat herupon, to juſtifie 
and uphold what they had done, ſent for all the Religious Orders, and 
commanded them,notwithſtanding this Interdict ion, to officiar,and fing 
M-ſle as formerly, otherwiſe they ſhold expect ſeveriry from the Duke 
and Senat: The Jeſuirs, among others, were convented before the Se- 
nar, who appearing, they were interrogated, if they wold continu to of fi- 
crat and ſay Maſſe notwithſtanding this Interdiction; they anſwerd, The 
they wold do their Offices, The denat herupon not expecting any equivo- 
cation, diſmiſs'd them to their Celle; ſo they departed,and inſtead of of- 
ficiating they did ſhut up their Church doors, and refuſe to ſay Maſſe: 
Herupon the Senat ſent for them again, and ask'd them whether they 
had not promis'dto iu, and celebtat the Maſſe ; they anſwer d, We 
pr omits'd to do our Office, by which they meant to read ſo much ev'ry day 
in the Roman Breviary as was enjoyn'd them: I he Senat finding them- 
ſelfs thus trifled withall, and affronted by theſe equivocations, preſent- 
ly diſmiſs'd them for the time, and falling to a ſerious conſultation what 
to do, and weighing well the danger of their ſtay, took occaſion forth- 
with to baniſh them, both from the City of Venice, and ou of all the 
reſt of Her Domin ions: this buſineſſe was cartied fo cloſely, that with- 
in two daies after, in one and the ſame day and hour, they were exter- 
minated out of ev ry put of the Republic to Ferrara, and to other 
parts of the Popes State. But the Jeſuns themſelſs all this while, ha- 
ving not the leaſt ſuſpition or fear of ſuch a rigid proceeding, they were 
ſurpriz'd _ ſudden, and the Decree executed upon them in this 
manner. At night ſom Senators were appointed to go to the Jeſuirs 
Mo aſtery (which was done in other parts at the ſame houre) where be- 
ing com, they call for the Rector to appear preſently before them; he 
in Venice comes out half unready, he was demanded what nomber of 
Jeſuirs ther was in the Convent, which being known, they were alſo 
ſuddenly ſent for, ſom were taken out of their beds, ſom withour ſhoes 
or ſtockins, and generally all unprovided; The Senators demand ſtrict- 
ly whether ther were any more of the Order, they ſayed ther were one 
or two who were in nature of Cooks, and did other ſervile offices; they 
were ſent foralſo, and ſo the whole Society ſtanding thus before the 
Senators, they acquainted them wich the ſubſtance of the Decree, vi, 
That forthwith, without returning any wher back, they muſt immedi- 
atly quit the City and Republic; the Jeſuits being aſtoniſh'd at = a | 
enn 
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denneſſe of the thing. defir'd they might have time to put theit affairs in 
order, twas rephed, no, they muſt away inſtantly; for ther were boars 
ready for them: ſince ther was no remedy, they deſir d their books and 
papers, but it wold not be granted. nor leave to fetch their cloaths, but 
juſt as they ſtood they muſt pack chence, which they did, being ſom of 
them half naked, and ſo they were tranſported to Ferrara. A fterwards 
ther were ſom appointed to peruſe their popets, notes and books, wher 
many diſcoverics were made: [ he next day the Senat met and confirm'd 
the former Decree, wherunto was added this new clauſe, 7 if any 
Prince d d meaiat for them, before they [hold enter into any conſultation for 
an Anſwer, the old Decree fhola br firſt ſolemnly read, and if t was to be put to 
the queſtion, ther ſbold be an handed of the hundred and twenty Seng- 
tors of the Pregadi cor cur in their ſuſfrages for them, els the ditermination 
ſhold be of no effect. 

Immediatly herupon they ſent a folemn Embaſhe to the Pope, to de- 
clare unto him the motives that induc'd the Republic to ſuch an extra- 
ordinary proceeding. hi ping that he wold not prefer ſo upſtart an Or- 
der, before ſo ancient a Daughter to the Church of Rome, &c. 

This high At of Oſtraciſme for the expulſion of the Jeſuirs , was 
not much diſplcaſing to the Venetian. pe: ple, but men women and chil- 
dren ſent theſe acclamations after them as they departed , Andate, minte 
peace, & ma! rue nates go your waies, take nothing, and never returns 
and a ſolemn ſuſf.age paſs d afterwards in the Senat, that none of what 
quality ſoever, not excepring the De himſelf, ſhold for the future in- 
tercede for their re adm ſhow, nor were the 1eſt of the Ecclefiaſtiaues 
much ſorrv for their baniſhment, for it is obſetv'd, that a kind of 
ſtrangeneſſe and averſion appears betwixt other Church-men and re- 
clus'd Orders, and this new Soc iety fince their firſt eſtabliſh ent; b t 
meer reaſon of State induc d the Venetians to ſhake them off, becauſe 
they profeſſe a ſtridter tie of ©bedierce pr ſl. very rather to another 
Prince, which is the Pope, to whom they do tranſmit, and make a kind 
of refignation of the'r bodies and minds, they are to acknowledge him 
$41 quam Chr n= preſentem, 4 Scriptur am lequentem, às appears by Loy- 
ola's Letter to the Fathers of Port»gal, wherin among other p ſſages, 
he wrices thus, We eaſily indare to be out-done by other Orders, in faſlings, 
watchings, and other hardueſſes which they uſe in a holy manner, according 10 
their Inſtitution, but in parity and perfectien of obedience, I earneſtly deſire 
that we ſbold ſerpaſſe all the veſt, with a true reſiquation of our own will 10 
the Holy Father, and a deniall of our own judgment, 

This Vow looks full upon another Power, that under which they 
live, vi. the Pope, to whom they commit both foul and body, and to 
be no more their own, not to beleeve their own ſenſe, judgment or un- 
derſtanding, bur to transfer all, and co ſubmit themſelſs totally ro him, 
to go, com, do, ſay, execut upon all, and againſt all, wharſoever he ſhall 
command, according to the form of their Vow, which is not improper 
to inſert here, and runs as foll»werhy 

As many as ſhall make profeſſion in this Society, let them not only 


* know before they make it, but remember as long as they live, _ all 
23 this 
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© the Pope, and although we be taught by the Goſpell, and do know by 
the Orthodox Faith, and firmly hold that all the faithfull people of 
© Chriſt are ſubject tothe Pope of tome, as to the Head and Vicar of Je- 
© {us Chriſt, yer notwithſtanding for the greater devot ion to the obedi- 
© ence of the Sce Apoſtolic, and the greater deniall of our own wills, and 
the more certain direction of the Holy Ghoſt, we have judg d that it 
© wold be very commodious that ev'ry one of us, and ev'ry one that 
* ſhall herafter follow the ſame profeſſion , beſides the common tie of 
© the three ordinary Vows, be bound herunto by a more ſpeciall Vw, 
to wit, that wharſocver the preſent Pope, and all others herafter for 
the time being, ſhall command for the good of ſouls, and the propa- 
gatioa of the Faith. or into what Countrey ſoevet they ſhall pleaſe to 
© ſend us that we be bound to p:rform their pleaſure immediatly, wich- 
© out any tergiverſation or excuſe for as much as lies in our power, whe- 
ther they be aminded to ſend us againſt che Turks, or other Infidells 
« whatſoever, yea though it be even unto thoſe that are call'd Indians, 
© among Hererics and Sciſmatics, whoſoever they be, or among Chri- 
© ſtians; and to the end that no ambition or refuſall may take place a- 
* monglt us, by occaſion of theſe deputat ions and elcCtions of Provin- 
© ces; - ev ty one know that he need not trouble himſelf about it, nor 
take thought for it, in as much as all the care therof muſt be left to 
© God, and the Pope as his Vicar, and to the Generall of the So- 
Cciery. 

Belides this generall aſtringing Vow refleting upon ſpirituall mat- 
ters and miſſions, they have ocher Teners which are pernicious and de- 
ſtructive tothe remporall Juriſdiction of the Prince, as Emanuel Sa, 
who was accounted one of the chiefeſt Oracles of that Order, hath it 
in his book entitled, Aphoriſmi Confeſſariorum, wherin atter that he had 
ſtudied the point forty years, as he proteſleth in his preface, he doth 
aſſert, That the rebellion of a Clergie- mas azainſt the King 15 no Treaſon, le- 
Cauſe he 15 no ſubjet? of hi. They have another Tenet, that ſaleſſe Roma- 
no Pontifict eft de neceſiilale ſalutis, viz. That to be ſubordinate tothe Bi- 
ſhop of Rome, is of the neceſſity of Salvation, beſides, they hold thac 
an error in points of Faith is no other thing then an opinion held againſt 
the Papall Deciſion ; but the moſt dangerous of all is, That the Pope 
can diſpence with Subjects from their Alleageance to their Prince, 
though lawfull and naturall. 

For theſe and other politicall conſiderations, the wiſe Venetian did 
rid himſelf of the Jeſuit, fearing that ina ſhort time this ſubtile Society 
might prove to be Keſpublica in Republica, nor ſince that day wold any in- 
tercede or (tir for their re-· admiſſion, till this year 1650. thay the King 
of Poland: brother being of that Order, hath made an Overture of In- 
troduction in their behalf, with a profer of three hundred thouſand 
Crowns, which buſineſſe is now in agitation, 

Add herunto, that the Jeſuits being commonly Inciters to warr, and 
Pedagoes of Arms (as they call — could not ſute wich the diſpo- 
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ſition of the Venetian Republic, who hath bin obſerv'd from her cra- 
dle to be more inclin d to peace then war, therfore doth the give the 
ſhicld for her Arms, which is the embleme of defence, not of offence 
and aſſaults. 

AuzrontoMauyo was created nexrtoLuoNanrno Do- 
x Aro Duke of Venice, who govern'd the Republic about three 
years, 
 GirovanniBuxwsz0o came aſter, in the beginning of whoſe 
principality the old Controverſie was reviv'd twixt the Arch-dukes of 
Auſtria, and the Republic, touching their Confines; wherupon the / 
cacchi did much inteſt the Seas, ſo thit the war grew hot wich the 
Arch-Duke Ferdinand; the Venetians march'd into Friuli, with a 
conſiderable Army, and ſeizing upon ſom Towns upon the Frontiers, 
beleager Grad:ſca, ravaging the Countrey up and down, Moſcaniza after- 
wards was taken by the Venet ians; the ſiege of Gradiſca being quitted, 
much hurt was given, and taken in Croatia, !ſtria and Dalmatia, and the 
Territories of Frializ bur afterwards the Venetian Army was disban- 
ded by reaſon of the raging ot the plague, the Caſtles of LCacmi and 
Z mini were taken by the Venetian, but Arch- Duke Ferdine1d having 
got to be — of Boheme, a Treaty of Peace was ſer on foot by the in- 
terpoſition of the Kings of Spain and France, but ſo many difficulties 
occur d in the buſineſſe, that no accord could take place; therupon di- 
vers Traverſcs of Hoſtility paſs'd between them afterwards; then a 
Truce was agreed upon, which brought with it a- little after a firme 

cace, upon the concluſion of which peace, Duke Bs u finiſh'd alſo 
his courſ int his world. 

Nicot o Doxaro being nere upon fourſcore years of „ Was 
elected Duke by the Senat, the — not liking this choice, ſom ſpat- 
kles of ſedition began to Yu ich by the ſagacity of the Sena- 
tors were quickly quench d: This Duke livd but one moneth and a day, 
he was 59 to be much carried away with predictions, and to tamper 
with Aſtrologers; wherof one having pried into the horoſcope of his Na- 
tivity, and taken much pains to meaſure out his life, and foretell his de- 
ſtiny, he told him poſitively, that he ſhold die in carcere Nobili, in a 
Nuble priſon, meaning the Dogeſhip or Dukedom of Venice, which is 
barricadocd with ſo many reſtrictions, ſpecially,” hat the Duke may not go 
out of the City of Venice. without the knowledge and conſent of the Senat,c+c. 
that it may truly be call'd no other then a Noble Priſon, or golden 
Cage, which made one ſay, when the Senators were once fo buſie in 
their myſtcrions ballotations for creating a new Duke, Here's 4 great 
deal of fir for ſetting up a Head of Wood, alluding tothe ſmall latitude 
of power the Duke hath, 

— 10 Px tui t came to weat the Ducal Cap, and the Coronet oF 
Venice next after Niclas Donato; in his time ther was a League ſtruck 
berwixt the Republic, and the States of Holland, to which ſe ther 
were ſplendid Embaſſies ſent by both Parties; but a little after this Duke 
breach d his laſt. 


Fraxcisco Contaxenco then ſucceeded, at the beginning of 
whoſe 
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whoſe Government the Republic made another League with the French 
King, and the Duke of Savoy; both theſe Leagues were made by the 
Republic, of purpoſe to ſpite the Spaniard, who had not long before 
{ct upon her skitts the Duke of oſſuna, being Viceroy of Naples, who 
wold pick a quarrell of purpoſe with Her about the extent of her Do- 
minion in the Adriatic Guiph, which war put S. u to ſpend much of 
his Treſure forthe time. A little after, ther happen d a keen war about 
the Valtoline, wherin the Republic was intereſted, and ſtit d nimbly 
in it, and good icaſon ſhe had to do ſo againſt the Houſe of Anſtria. 

Whileſt the wars laſted *«wixt the Republic and the Duke of Ofſuna , 
ſhe hi-'d ſom men of War from Englard and Holland; the two thouſand 
En2liſh, which were under the command of Sir Harry Payton, com- 
plain'd about the conditions of their pay, which were not ſo good as 
thoſc the Hollan dir had: Herupon a mut iny happen'd, and ſom of the 
Engliſh died by Martiall Law, but Mr. Herbert one of the chiefeſt of 
them was patdom d, in regard he was allied co Hal iam then Erl of Pem- 
broke,who interceded ſtrongly for him, and had a great ſtruke with the 
Venetian Ambaſſador at that time reſident in Fr g/and, 

Giovanni COL to was the next in ſucceſſion to Friuli. About 
theſe times ther was a notable and moſt rigid (though miſtaken} piece 
ot Juſtice upon the perſon of A. Feſcaim, i Noble Venetian and Senator 
of the wide Slceye, which is of the beſt rank, who bad bin formerly em- 
ployed Ambaſſador in England, and other places ſor the Republic: Two 
pernicious malevolent fellows. who it ſeems owed him a revenge, for ſom 
croſſe office he had done them, did traduce, and accuſe this gentleman 
upon oath, that he had had privat intelligence, and litterall coreſpon- 
dence with the Spaniſh Ambaſlador. Now the Republic of Venice hath 
bin alwaicsoblerv'd above all other States to be ſo cautiors of home con- 
ſpiracies by a kind of exces of citcumſpection, that upon the leaſt proof, 
the party ſuſpected is diſpatch'd tothe other world,and never ſuffer'd to 
ert twice in this kind: the ſayed miſchicvous fellow being pertinacious 
in bis accuſation, this infortunat gentleman was condemn'd, and bei 
dtag d to the place, was executed like a common Malcfactor betwixt 
the two Columns in S. Marks place, and ſent on an Embaſhe to the o- 
ther world, though never to return: The year had hardly com about, 
that the ſayed Accuſets were apprehended and impriton'd, condemn'd 
and executed for ſom flagitious crimes; but as they were bidding a fare- 
well to the world, they confeſod that they had wrong fully and moſt 
injuſtly accus d the ſayed Noble gentleman: therupon his body was ta- 
ken up and re- inter d with extraordinary ſolemnity, add reparations 
made to his Heir in a high meaſure; beſides, ther was aMa»fc/to publiſh'd 
by the Senat, for the vindication of his honor, and fidelity to the Re- 

ublic. 
, Ther was a caſuall ill-favour'd claſh happen d twixt Fng/and and Ye- 
nice about theſe times, which was thus: England having a declar'd war 
then both againſt n and France, Sir Keneime Digby had got Letters 
of Mart, or rather a Commiſſion Royall, from the King againſt the 
French; he ſteer'd his cous into the Mediterranean, and arriv'd at 4l- 
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tier, upon the Coaſts of Barbary, wher being a Cavalier of that luſtre, 
and known to be a ſetvant to his Majeſty of great Britain, he was mag- 
nificently receav'd , fo that he did many good offices for the Engliſh 
Captiffs that were ther:thence he ſa:1'd into the Ar hipelego, and taking 
{om prizes inthe way, he turn* the Ships to men of War, ſo that he 
came to have a Fleer of 1xWVeſlels ſtrong. After many encounters, he made 
at laſt towards the B iy of Scandtren he came firſt before Cape Con gare, 
ten Leagues diſtant from A exandretta, or Scavderen, wh ch is counted 
the key of Aſcppo by Sea, and wher he lay at Hull all night. On the 
motto he ſent a boat to deſcry the road, agd to bring back intell i- 
gence accordingly; word was brought, rhar >< were betore Sranderon 
two Venetian Galeaſſes, with two other Galeons, two Engliſh Ships, 
and tom French Veſlclls, one of which had com in but the day before, 
being very rich, and having not as yet unladen any thing - Sir Xene/me 
ſpent all the night following ſurveyng the preparations for fight, and 
firing,in his ſcverall Ships, for that he expected a furious aſſault the next 
day trom the Venetian Generall, who had declar'd himſelf protector of 
that Rod, and was reported to have given our, he wold fink all the En- 
gliſh men of War he ſhold meet, either in the Venetian or Gran Sig- 
nor's Seas; Sir Kexelme undetſtandin this, was not much daunted, but 
made towards the Road, having prepar'd all thiugs, and fitted his Ships 
for defence, if need tequii d. 

The Venetian Generall having weigh'd Anchor, hois'd up his Sails, 
and directed his cours towards the Engliſh Fleet, and being com within 
half a League, Sir Kexe/me ſent a Sarry to inform the Venet ians of his 
quality, and that he fail'd by vertu of his Majeſty of great Britain, 
Royall Commiſſon, giving them aſſurance of all reſpeR and ſriendſhip, 
and that the French were the only object of his attempts, for which he 
had ſufficient warrant: He ſent Letters alſo to the two Engliſh Veſlclls 
that were in the Bay for their ſatis faction, that his buſineſſe was not to 
diſturb theit Negotiations: But before this Satty could go aboard to 
deliver the Venetian Generall this meſſage, the Admirall Galeaſſe of 
the Venetians diſcharg'd ſeven ot eight ſhots. the firſt wherof lighting 
ſhort was receav'd as a ſalute, and was anſwer'd with another piece from 
the Engliſh, but ſom of the reſt hitting Sir Kenelmes Ship, and ſeeing 
that hey aim d at his Flag, he gave them three or four broad ſides in a 
very ſhort ſpace, which did much hurt both to the Venetian, and the 
French, who were joyn'd with them for protection: ſo they retir'd to a 
further diſtance, but the Engliſh Ships pomſued them, and played fo 
well upon their Galeons, that the men ſtowꝰd themſelts under hatches, 
and left theit Veſſells to the fortune of the Sea without guidance: The 
Calcaſſes coming up then to their ſuccour,receav'd alſo ſich a rude wel- 
com, that they row d away to ſhelter themſelts under the Engliſh Ships 
that road in the Bay, which was don p-rpolcly; ſo the French were letr 
alone, and ſom of their Ships being luſty Veſlells, they came up cloſe 
to Sit Kenelme, who directed his two lefle Ships to deal with the mz but 
they being not able, the Rere- Admirall went to their ſuccour, and fo 


put the French to the worſe. Among the Engliſh ther were none hurt to 
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death, bur of the French and Venetians it was reported ther were above 
eighty flain, of whom one was a Commander of the Land ſoldiets, 
whoſe loſſe was much lamented: This action of the Engliſh was que- 
ſtion'd by the Turks, becauſe they had don hoſtility to his friends with- 
in the Gran Signor's Road; therfore by the ſubtilty of the Venetian, 
and complaint of the French, the 4 of Aleppo, and Cady of Scard:ron 
took hold of the occaſion to rake an avenia upon the Engliſh Merchants, 
exacting from cheir Conſulls large ſummes. 

But Landi the Venetian Ambaſſador then refiding in Londow, made a 
high clamorous complaige againſt Sir Xenelme Digiy and his Adhe- 
rents, in a ſolemn audience be fore the King and Councell of State, ag- 
gravating the buſiceſſe to the very height, and aſperſing Sir Kenelme , 
that ſuch a man ſhold infringe the ſacred peace, which was kept invio- 
lably twixt the Crown of England & S. Mark ſo many Ages, and never 
broken till then from the beginning of t he world. But Sir Kene/me at his 
return juſtified all his proceedings, & prov'd that he had not contraven d 
ortranſgreſs'd his Gommiſſion any way. Landi being ſhortly after to 

lepart, and hending ſom danger from Sir XKenelme, the King com- 

manded him t viſit the ſayed Ambaſſador, and (to ſave his Hanor)to 
tell him that he had receav'd Commandement from his Majeſty for ſo 
doing: Sir Kenelme accordingly perform'd this Ceremony, which he had 
no ſooner done, but the Venetian Ambaſſador came immediatly;ro his 
houſe co repay the viſit, ſo they were reconcil'd , and the buſineſſe 

Faawersco Eat zo was ſworn Duke of Yenice afterwards, which 
ſwearing they do not call an at, but by a more civill term, tis ſtil d, 
Promiſcrone Ducale in the record : he was a perſon full of years, and 
freighted with experience, thafore ripe enough for the Government. 

t the beginning of his time the Republic enjoyed a profound uni- 
verſall peace by Sea and Land, bur the growing g e of the houſe 
of Aaſtria did trouble Her, in regard of their new acqueſts in Germeny,the 

having reduc'd the Bobewians to an exact obedience by way of 
conqueſt and the Spaniard having the Palatinat in his hands, ther fore ſhe 
was well pleas'd that the Swed did ruſh into Germany , which wars ſhe 
fomented with her and ſomthing els : Beſides the Empe- 
ror had a little before di the peace of Ita, by the imperiall ti- 
tle he claim d to the tutele and protection of the young Duke of Saver, 
during his Minority, which the French King bis Oncle by the mater- 
nall fide took upon him, but the Emperor, back d by the Spaniard, 
— — to get it by the ſword, which caus'd ſom perturbations in /taty, 
therfore the Pope alſo was well contented that che Emperor was ſbaken 
a little by the Sed. 

Ther was employed about this time . Capello a Venet ĩan gentleman of 
an ancient extraction, a perſon of a ſmall bulk, but well timber d both 
for body and brain, to have the charge of the garding the Gulph, 
with a nomber of well appointed Gallies. At V. upon the Coaſts 
of Dalmatia, he met with the Barbary Fleet, whom he aſſaulted ſo vigo- 
rouſly, ther being many gentlemen of his own kindred engag d in the 
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ſervice, that he ſunk divers of them, and took the Admirall Gally of 
Algier, (a Veſſell of vaſt bigneſſe) which he brought with him away, and 
ſhe remains to this day for a Trophy in the Arſenall of Vruice: The 

Gran Turk did very much ſtorm at this; therfore the Republic, rather 

then enter into open hoſtility againſt ſo potent a Neighbour , was con- 

rented to part with three hundred thouſand Crowns to accommode the 

difference, wherof ſhe recover'd part out of the Comendams of the 

Knights of Malta, which they enjoy'd within Her Dominions; but the 

forelayed Capello was clowded a good while after, and had it not bin for 

his great Alliance, it might have gon worſe with him for having excee- 

ded his Commiſhon in this action, ſuch an exact obedicnce the Signo- 
ry expects to be had to her Orders, be the ſucceſſe never fo glo- 
rious. 

Ther was another piece of Juſtice executed alſo upon C. Moro who had 
bin a Senator, and one of the Fyegadi, but afterwards he took Holy Or- 
ders, and ſnav d himſelt to becom an Abbot, he was us d to go frequent - 
ly in a diſguize to the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors houſe, and hol correſpon- 
— with him, which is Treaſon in a % g degree among the Venctians; 
therfore being diſcovet d by a Bandito, who had fled to the ſayed Am- 
baſſadors houſe for ſhelter, the Bandrto had the Ban taken off, and a con- 
fiderable annuall Penfion given him ever after , but the Abbot was 
ſtrangled, and his carkaſe dra d to S. Marks place, wher he hung b 
the leg betwixt the two Pillars from Sun to Gln „in his Monallicall 
habit. 

Som years after ther happen da new diſguſt twixt the Republic, and 
Pope Yrban the VIII. about the extent of their Boundaries upon one a- 
nochers Frontire, which was aggravated by ſom books that were prin- 
ted, and permitted to be expos d to public ſale in Fenice , which books 
reflected upon the old quarrell that had bin tw ixt Pas ,,, and 
the Republic, Pope Yrban reſented it ſo far, that by the impulſes of his 
Nephews, he caus d an ancient Inſcription or Elogy to be defac'd and 
raz'd, which had bin ſer up in the Sala Regia in the. Latican, as a Monu- 
ment of gratitud to the honor of the Venetians, for reſtoring Pope Ale x- 
ander to S. Peters Chair, when he was chas'd thence by the Emperor 
Frederic. (as formerly hath bin declate d:) The world thought that the 
Republic was offc1'd hard meaſure herin, and though the affront funk 
deep into Her, yer ſhe hid the impreſſions it had made a good while, till 
ſhe might find ſom oportunity to tight her ſelf. The Laqneſes alſo ha- 
ving ordain'd ſomthing for reſtraining the exorbitances of the Clergy 
in that Common- wealth, provok'd the Popes indignation fo far, that 
he excommunicated them: The Gran Duke of 7+. any fell alſo under the 
ſame Cenſure, becauſe he made the Churchmen io pay a new Gabell 
upon Gtindia Mills, as well as the ſecular ſubject. But ther fell a high- 
er claſh then all theſe twixt Pope Yrban and the Duke of Fu about a 
ſumme of money, which he was accountable ſot to the Fan ee bank in 
Rome, for which he had engag'd his Caſtle of Caſtro: herupon he was al- 
ſo excommunicated, and a high feud fell our twixt the Cardinall FA. 
me e, and Cardinall Barberini, the Popes Nephew, herabours. The 
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French Ambaſſador at Rome interpos'd in the buſineſſe, by inſtruQions 
from his Maſter, but Pope Van told him, That he might chaſtiſe the 
Duke of Parma, who was his Subject. as well as his Chriſtian Majeſly dd 
rake eff the head of Montmoreney, &c. Herupon the Caſtro was ſecur d 
{or the Pope, and beſides, he muſters up an Army which advanc d as far 
a5 the i rontires of Modena, and fo ſeconds his ſpirituall Arms (which 
had gon before) with thetempotall, making his Nephew Don Taddeo 
his Generall, who demanded paſſage to go on to the invaſion of Parma; 
but he found more difficulty in this expedition, then he did in the raki 
of Caſtro, wher he found no oppoſition at all. The Duke of Modena ſent 
2 complementall Anſwer to the Ponrificiall Generall , touching a free 
paſſage, which in effect did countervail a deniall, and this he did by 
conſultation with his Neighbour States; fox this Papall Army tending 
ſo much to the diſturbance of 7taly who was in an univetſall repoſe be- 
fore) did awaken the ſpitits of all the Princes: I he Lequeſes in their lit- 
tle induſtrious Republic began to humm like ſo many Bees in a hive; 
The grand Duke of Toſcany ſtood in a maze, but the Signory of Venice, 
who was us'd to be the chiefeſt inſtrument ro preſerve the common 
peace of Italy, was more deeply ſenſible of this diſturbance , in ſo much 
that Don T addeo was denied paſſage ev ry where , which made one ſay , 
That ther was a great deal of difference betwixt that Pontificiall Army, 
and the ancient Army of the peeple of Iſrael, for at the marching of the 
one, the Sea it ſelf divided his fluid body to let it paſſe, but at the marching 
of this, all the world ſtem d to cloſe together to hinder the paſſage: For a lit- 
tle after a League was ſtruck to that -purpoſe , twixt the Republic of 
Venice, the Gran Duke, the Duke of Modena, and him of Parma, who had 
all former grounds of diſcontent. : 0 

During this C ontraſto, and Traverſes of war twixt the Pope and 
Parma, ther was a notable Libell or Satyre drop d up and down in di- 
vers places of Italy againſt Rome, and the perſon of Yrban, which ia te- 
gard *cis a very materiall piece, compos'd of a mixture of divinity and 
policy;and that it tends much to the underſtanding of the State of Italy, 


thought worthy to inſert here, a perſon of great knowledge and qua- 
lity being the Author therof. 


The famous FnveAroe againſt Pope Urban the 
Eighth, and Rome. 


—— — 


He Author faineth that the ſecond Perſon of the Holy Trinity 
complains to the firſt, touching the diſtolutenes and exceſſes of 
the Roman Church his Spouſe, therfore he deſires a divorce from her. 
The Father being mov'd by his Sons reaſons, commands Pas! to tranſ- 
fer himſelf to earth, to viſit mortalls, and take knowledge of their com- 
plaints, ſpecially in 7taly , "= the Roman Spouſe, and if need 
be, to form an exact proces of her actions, ſpeaking to him as fol- 
lometh: 
Paul, Great are the diſcompoſures, and miſchiefs which ariſe from 
an 
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an unchaſt woman, this very heaven cannot glory it ſelf to be free of 
them; my only begotten Son is troubled and aggriev'd at the diſhoneſt 
actions of the Church of He his Soouſe: I well hoped that ſhe. had 
bin capable of a reconcilement, but he holds himſelf fo hi hly offen- 
ded, and finds her nature to be ſo perverted , that he thinks ſhe IS incor- 
rigible; therfore with a conſtant reſolution he ſeeks a divorce from her. 
Now, what can I deny to my only Son, ſpecially when ſo much Ju- 
ſtice favoureth his complaints: yer I do not in tend to determin any 
thing upon the buſineſſe ſo haſtily, though the eternal Word cannot tell 
an untruth that to the end that our Decree may have a ſufficiene foun- 
dation, we command thee to berake thy ſelf on earth, and hear what 
mortalls can ſay againſt rhe Roman Spouſe, and frame a charge againſt 
her accordingly; the enterpriie may prove ſomwhar difficult, becauſe 
ſhe uſcrh to palliat her faults, and to perſecute thoſe men that write a- 
gainſt her proceedings; but we aſſute our ſelfs, that the approved vertue 
of Paul, which heretofore knew how to ſupport the perſecutions of the 
wicked againſt the honor of Chrilt, will not ſhrink a whit in this em- 
ployment for his ſervice, 

S. Paul doth readily obey the Lord, and deſcends to earth in human 
diſgu'ze, and ſteers his courſe for Venue, but before he chere arriv'd, he 
caſually found upon the way a writing , the Tenor wherof was as fol- 
lowerth and the Endorſe.1.cnt thus, 4 Memorandum far the moſt renowned 
Republic of Venice. 

monſt choſe Princes who reverence Rome, your Serenity is She, 
moſt renowned Republic, who being free from all ſuperſtitions creduli- 
ty, do conſerve your Chriſtian Empire from all infidious pretences of 
Religion; hy a molt ſage L/ ther fore you did conſtitut ſome years 
fince. that the let ſhold be made incapable to inherit ſtaple po ſſeſſi- 
ons, for the dead daily multi plying, and conſequently the nomber of 
Legacies cv*ry day increafing, in tract of time, the Ecclefiaſtics wold 
become Maſters of all that wealth, which giving ſubſiſtence to all kind 
of ſubje&s, is deſt: nated for the ſervice of your Serenity; therfore who- 
ſocver lives tice from all paſſions to the intereſts of Rome, is bound to 
applaud che maturity of your deliberations in this point; and he who 
proteſſerh himſelf a friend to the greatneſſe of your Dominions, muſt 
needs acknowledge that your high wiſdome is warn'd by public neceſ- 
ſity to regulat two other no leſſe Import ant abuſes: The firſt conſiſts in 
perpetuity of Legacies for what avails it to prohibit that ſtaple goods 
paſſe not un iet the poſſeſſion of the Eccleſiaſtics all the while that by 
the multitude of perperuall Legacies, which uſe to be bequearh'd, and 
charg'd upon ſtaple poſſeſſions, it will fall out in time, that all the rents 
ſhall be drunk up ſo, and what difference can ther be then l pray twixt 
a perpetuall Legacy, and ſtaple poſſeſſion? or what benefit ſhold your 
ſubjects receave from the foreſayed Law, who though they cannot be 
diſpoſſeſs d of the propriety of the Land, yet they remain depriv'd of 
the uſufruit of it? Now, this redounds to the greater advantage of the 
Clergy; for while the refiduary ſeculats of rhe Teſtatots undergo the 


weight of all public duties and ä by keeping in their _ 
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the fee, the Churchmen do by vertu of their annuall Legac ies ſweep a- 
way the rents without any burthen at all; The zeal of your known pru- 
dence will ſtir you the rather for regulating this abuſe, when you conſi- 
der that the perpetuity of Legacies was introduc d at firſt, rather by the 
cunning of the Eccleſiaſtics, then for the advantage of ſouls in Purga- 
tory: for if the pains of Purgatory are ſayed to be but tempor ary, where- 
fore ſhold the ſimplicity of peeple be pet ſwaded to bequeath in the be- 
half of their ſouls perpetuall Legacies and Manfionarics :? Moreover 
your Serenity ought to conſider, that the obligation of Maſſes multi- 
plying ev*ry day, with the nomber of Legacies, a neceſſity ſeems to a- 
riſe h. nce, cither to increaſe the nomber of Churchmen who are uſe- 
leſſe for public ſervice, ot codefraud the wills of the well devoted Te- 
ſtators, wheron if the public eyes wold fix themſelfs, they ſhold ſee 
that the Eccleſiaſtics do not perform, no not the leaſt part of thoſe dai- 
ly Sacrifices which they are tied unto, bur they ſalve their conſciences , 
by ſaying, that the Maſſe being cf an inſinit value, one Maſſe may ſup- 
ply the neceſſities of many ſouls, one Maſſe may alſo ſuffice to releeve 


the urgencies of one ſoul al one, and the remainder ſhall be thought a 


ſuperfluous nomber, proceeding not from the neceſſity of the ſoul , bur 
rather from the cheat ariſing out of the avarice of the Prieſt. 

The ſecond abuſe conſiſts in the multiplicity of Penſions, which are 
payed annually to Ame from the State of Yenice : Touching this, it 
comes into my mind ro remember your Serenity , that the Court of 
Rome is like the middle Region of the Air, who uſeth to make her thun- 
Cerbolrs againſt the earth, ou: of thoſe exhalations She draws from the 
earth it ſelf: ſo the Roman church is us'd ro form her power for oppteſ- 
ſion of other States, out of the rents, contributions, and penſions which 
She receaves from thoſe States themſelfs: and let this tuffice for the 
high wiſdome of your Serenity in this particular. 

S. Paul being artiv d at Venice, and ſojourning there ſom daies, ſaw a 
Prieſt drag'd into priſon by order of the ſecular power , and it being 
ask'd why the yy" Magiſtrat did exerciſc his juriſdiction ſo over 
an Ecclehaſtic, a Venetian anſwer'd him thus. 

© The Republic of Venice, not for any other mens threats, or inſinua- 
tions, ever deviated from that conſtant path which Her Progenitors 
© hath pointed her out for her own ſafety from the beginningy among o- 
© ther juriſdictions which She hath alwaies conſerv'd in the very face of 
© Romes pretenſions and power, one is, to have authority to puniſh the 
© perſons of Eccleſiaſtic Delinquents, eſteeming that Dominion to be 
© abſolute and univerſall, which heaven hath aforded Her within Her 
© own Territories, 

This Republic knows well, That when God did inſtitut Soveraign 
Power, he confer'd it upon Saul over all his people, and over all the 
Tribes of 1ſrael without exception; Now, you cannot deny but a- 
© mong the twelve Tribes, ther were a great nomber of Levites aud 
* Prieſts; ought the Prieſts therfore to diſſwade the people from that 
* obedience which was ordain'd by the Divine Majeſty it (elf towards 
their naturall Princes? The Sacraments were ordain'd by God to waſh 

away 
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© away the pollutions of ſin in the ſoul, but not to deſace the Characters 
© of ſubjects on the body Nor was the Law of Chriſt ever incompati- 
ble with the juriſdiction of Ce ſar, but in their opinions only, who 
© ſeek pretences to traduce and calumniat it. The Eccleſiaſtics who in- 
« terpret all things to their own advantage, pretend to withdraw them- 
« ſelfs from the ſecular Power, by thoſe words of the Goſpell , Nolite 
© rangere Chriſtos meos, but he who is of a ſane and ſound underſtan- 
« ding, will eaſily diſcern how much they are deceav'd in the ſenſe of 
© theſe words; For although the ſame God forbad murther to all men 
by an expreſſe Commandement, yet it is lawfull for Mag iſtrats to take 
© away the lifes of Malefactors. In the adminiſtration of Juſtice Lay- 
© Princes alſo repreſent God. Now, for any to pretend a withdrawing 
© of himſelf from their authority, is no other thing, then to be unwil- 
© ling to be ſubordinat to divine inſtitution: If Eccleſiaſtics wold inter- 
© prex Scriptures with more reaſon then paſſion and partiality , they 
© wold diſcern that thoſe words Nolite tangere Chriſtos mess bear no o- 
© ther ſenſe, then to prohibit any injuſt outrage againſt thoſe Eccieſia- 
© ſtics , who forthe goodneſſe of their lifes, and innocency of their 


© manners deſerve the title of Chriſts; when a Church man is naught, 


© he falls from that title. and conſequently from the priviledge of it; 
© nor can the Clergy of theſe times pretend to be exempted from the 
© power of tewporall Dry the forefayed words, unleſſe it had 
bin in caſe that Chriſt layed, Nolite tan gere Ami-Chrittos 
© eos. 

© This Signory which can diſcern things in their tru eſſences, doth 
© not admit the falſhood of any interefſed opinion to purblind Her own 
* proper underſtanding: If a Clerk may err temporally againſt the State 
© the State thinks it reafonable that he may be puniſh'd temporally , by 
© no other hand, then by that to whom God hath committed the care 
© of the State. The danger of a State wold be too too evident, and 
© the confuſion alſo, if the Crimes that are committed againſt the con- 
© ſervation, and common —_— therot, ſhold ſtand in fear of no 
other puniſhment then what ſhall come from a forraign Prince, who 
© regulati himſelf by certain politic intereſts in licu of correction, 
© wold haply tolerat, oriconnive at the Crime to the public domage of 
© char State, and for his own advantage: Behold for example how many 
< Princes in ii, her the Poneificiall Power predominars, are diſquie - 
ted ever and anon, and corrupted, by reafon of the impunity of «< le- 
©rica!l Libertines: and what other thing can be hence expected, but that 
© the Eccleſaftics being exempred totally from fecular Juſtice , they 
© may arm themfelfs, joyn in bands, and turn their Cloiſters to ſo many 
© Caſtles, that trampling ſo under foot the authority of their own 
prince, they may cftabliſh another Kingdom within a Kingdom? 
© That wiſdom which firs at the Stern of the Republic of Yenrce, will 
© never ſuffer Her own ſubjects to be able ro ſupplant Her, by the 
protection and ſupport of any forraign Authority; Clerks are pu- 
© niſh'd temporally, when they offend temporally againſt the tranquillity 


© of the State, not els, and if it feems ſtrange to the Pope that the Ve- 
net ians 
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© netians aſſume to themſelfs civill juriſuiction over the Eccleſiaſtics, 
© much more ſeems it ſtrange to the Venetians, that the Eccleſiaſtics 
© ſhold uſurp worldly dominion over the perſons of Seculars : In the 
mean time they know well that Chriſt profeſs'd openly to have no 
6 Kingdomin this world. 

This Speech being ended, and S. Paul defiring to underſtand the late 
differences which had bin controverted twixt the Republic and & eme, 
is inform'd by a Noble Venetian as followeth, 

© The Church of Rome was rcverere'd by us in that manner which 
© was fitting for Chriſts lawtull Spouſe, but ſhe corceſponding with lit- 
« tic gratitude, hath not only conſpir'd our ruine more then once, but at 
* 13ſt hath thrown out of doors the ancient monument of out ſervices, 
© which have bin proclaim'd to the world for ſo many ages by the 
© 1rump of Fame, by the tru Natration of Hiſtorians,& approv'd by all 
© precedent Popes in public Elogies, S. Afarks Lion can hardly endure 
to have that glory _— which was al waics the food ot his gene- 
tous thoughts, and it ſeems ſtrange to us, that Venice having reſcued a 
© {ugitit Pope, and re-plac'd him in his loſt Chair, with the expence 
© of ſo much of her bloud and gold, the memory of this high deſert 
© (hold be now thruſt out of Rome: yet the Republic being very unwil- 
© ling that any incongruity ſhold grow twixt the Roman Church and 
© Her, conſented that the Crown of France ſhold be Umpreſſe. Bur 
* Pope Yrban the VIII. ſince he differeth ſo much from S. Peter, will 
© not confeſſe when he denieth the truth imo nec woce Galt, bur perſeve- 
ring in an obſtinat opinion not to reſtore the Elogy, being contented by 
* a fooliſh capriccio of his own to give this generall atteſtation only, that 
the Church of Chriſt hath bin alwaics ſcrv'd by Princes of all forts : 
© Inſomuch that that ancient inſcription which was ſcen regiſtred in the 
© Yatican, as a monument of Eccleſiaſtic gratitud towards Venice, that 
monument which Time it ſelf could not deface all this while, the Bar- 
© berimt have annihilated at laſt, becauſe peradventure that having ba- 
© niſh'd all vertu from Rome, it diſpleaſeth them to ſee gratitud lodg d 
© under the roof of their houſe; or rather becauſe the Barberini do not 
© hold them ſelfs beholden for thoſe ſervices that the Church receav'd 
© from S. Mark, in regard they are more her Betraycts then Governors z 
la the interim we cannot but be ſenſible of this manſtrous ingrati- 
© rud, yet we comfort our ſelſs ro ſee that the Popes diſaſſection and 
power to do us hurt, can extend it ſelf no further then the walls of 
* his own houſe. 

S. Paul having parted with Yenice, goes to Lucca, where underſtan- 
ding the contumacy of that little Republic, he wold know the grounds 
of it, and a Citizen anſwers him thus in a ſad and ſolemn poſture, be- 
ing glad of the occaſion to make the truth known. | 

Among the Popes of our age, Van the eighth hath bin moſt prodi- 
© pall of Fubilees and Indu/gences untill theſe his latter years, but to 
* ſhew, peradventure, that he hath no leſſe power over curſcs,then over 
© beneditions, he hath ar laſt by altering his ſtile, pur forth his hand to 
* dart out Excommunications: It was the fortune of this ſmall Repub- 
lic 
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lic to bear the brunt of his firſt Cenſure in this kind; he t imi- 
© rating thoſe who uſe to try the vettu of poiſon upon the leſſet animalls 
© firſt: The connivency w herby other Princes diſſembled this out miC. 
© hap, gave him ſcape to thunder out the ſecond againſt the Duke of 
* Parmeznor mult Chriſtendom expect ot her things herafter but Excom- 
© munications,in regard that if the affairs of the world uſe to ſucceed one 
© another in equall vic/ſs#t «des, tis neceſſary that Excommunications be 
s frequent as Fabilces have bin. 

Now touching the grounds of the Papall diſtaſts with us, they are al- 
dy manifeſted to the world, I muſt ſay, though very ſparingly , That 
* the originall of ev'ry accident here, ſprung fromthe inſupportable li- 
© centiouſneſle of Churchmen, who did neceſſitat ns to a juſt reſentment. 
© Ir ſcem'd ſtrange to the Church of Ame that ſo ſmall a Republic as 
ours durſt reſent the outrages of Eccleſiaſtics, who ſhold —— com- 
©ply with them, — that this State is too narrow to be ſenſble 
© of ſuch inſolencies; and ſo perſiſting in an obſtinat Cenſure, he choo- 
© ſeth rather to ſee our perdition haſtned, then the exorbirances of his 
© Clergy moderated; but we being not conſcious to have committed 
* any Delinquency which might de ſerve to exclude us from the face of 
© God, we comfort our felfs in this caſe with the memory of Balaam , 
© who injuſtly curs'd the people of Iſcaelʒ nor have we ever reſted fince, 
to procure a right underſtanding, by the interpoſition of aperſon of 
© orcat credit with the Cardinall Nephews, that they wold be ple asd 
to appeaſe his Holines's diſpleaſure (expecting ſtill a miracle from the 
words of ſome Aſſe) but to this hour ther hath nothing come 
© of it. 

Bur the Barberini are in Armes, and this Martiall arance t 
think will inforce us to defire a reconciliation, as for the reſt whi 
concerns the ſoul, if an Excommunication hath power to cut us off from 
the union of this preſent Church, why ſhold we think ir capitall ro be 
ſeparated from ſo infected a body, and freed ſo by continuall examples 
of ſacrilegious lifes, and from the deſpair wherinto the Clericall Ty- 
ranny wold plunge us! Confiding therfore in the Juſtice of our Cauſe , 
and in the aſſiſtance of thoſe wiſe Princes who cannot away with the 
ravenouſneſſe of this Pope, we truſt to receave ſom fruits of the intro- 
ducement of theſe Cenſures, in regard that if this courſe hold, the 
world will ſee that as Fubilees paſs d were pretexts for ſom new impo- 
fition, Excommunications will ſerve herafter as pretext for ſome new 


Rapin. 

S. Paul having underſtood the — of the Laqueſes, paſſeth on 
to Parma, wher having in the habit of a Fryer inſinuated into the ac- 
quaintance of the Duke, he defires to underſtand from his mouth the 
Conteſtation he hath with the Roman Church, and the Duke anſwer'd 
him thus. 

The world hath already underſtood too much the cauſes of the quar- 
rell I have with the Church of Rome, being publiſtrd not only by my 
Manifeſtos, but by the writings of other particular = who have wil- 
lingly protected the juſtneſſe of my —— e it pleaſeth — 
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good Father , to hear from my own mouth the grounds of theſe diffe- 
rences which have kept ſuch a noiſe, I will relate them unto you with 
chat brevity of words, which may ſuit rather with the preſent encum- 
brances that afflict me, then with the nature of the thing it ſelf. 

© Know then that the particular urgencies of my houſe have creed 

© in Rome a Bank call'd the Farneſe Bank, which obligeth my fortunes to 
© contribut an annuall cenſe ro my Creditors. Now Yrban the VIII. 
being aſſail d by ſome turbulent ſpirit in theſe laſt periods of his lite , 
thought with himſelf to build a little new Fort of divers pretences 
< upon this bank, therby to ſer upon my Duchy of Caſtro: Bur I had 
good reaſon to hope now in theſe my troubles ſom ſupport , rather 
< then any oppreſſivn from that Sear, of whom the aſhes of my Proge- 
© nitors do yet glory to have merited fo well, but all gratitad being cx- 
«© cinguiſh'd in the breſts of Eccleſiaſtics, charity is alſo much diminiſh'd 
* amongſt them, which neither moves them to any — — , nor to 
© be a whit aggriev'd, though they ſce mountains of miſeries heaped on 
© one's backza deſire to enrich the Nephews, which is the primum Nobi- 
© le ot the Popes mind in theſe times, prevail'd over all reaſon, and pre- 
© potency of plundring did facilicat the way to diſpoſſeſſe me of mine 
© own, nor did the tyranny of Yrban the VIII. ſtop here, but be thought 
that | wold take it nothing ill if he did excommunicat me, that being 
© ſo ſegregated ttom the Communion of the Faithfull, none durſt hear 
© my grievances, or reach a hand to help me: A great cruelty in a Shep- 
© heard, that flay ing his ſheep alive, wold not have them to carry natu- 
tall affections about them to reſent the hard caſe of one another; More- 
© over to varniſh the pretext of his Cenſures, he publiſheth me for a diſ- 
* obedient ſon to the univerſall Father of Chriſtianity, But wherher he 
is to be acknowledg d as a Father, who enemy - like robs his children, 
© zadge you? Can he expect to be reverenc'd as S. Peters Succeſſor, when 
* diffring from S. Peter, he ſtops his ears to the words of Chriſt, who 
* commanded him to ſheath his ſword ? Chriſt did inſtitut a peacefull 
© Kingdom, nor did he ever ordain that his Cauſe ſhold be handled 
* with Armes: Nevertheleſle the preſent Biſhops make uſe of chem, be- 
© cauſe they are ready to meddle with any other Cauſe then with that 
* of Chriſt: In the interim, good Fryer, my tortune is worſe then that 
© of Malchus, for if Malchus was offended with the weapon of Peter , 
© he was heal d again by the hands of Perer , but I find my (elf hurt by 
S. Peters (word, yet cannot perceave his hand is diſpos'd to cure me, 
* or reſtore me mine own. 

S. Paul being departed from Parma goes to Florence , wher being 
brought to the Courr, he heard the Gran Duke much tranſported wich 
choler, ſpeaking to a Councellor of his in this manner. 

* Then rb the VIII. intendeth that a Clergie · man ſhall go exemp- 
ted from the impoſition of Milſtone, wherunto the intereſts of my 
k State oblige me to ſubject without exception any one that lives un- 
der my Government: and who is he that ats temporall Juriſdi- 
f Qion over anothers Authority? In the time of Chriſt ſecular Princes 
had their tribur, and ſhall they now be refus'd in Yrbar's time? By this 
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means the credulous ſimplicity of the Laity ſhall be continually taught 
to conttibut ſo many Gabells to the Clergy, and the Clergy ſhall be 
* free from all taxes to them, and who at any time leaves poſſe ſſions to 
the Eccleſiaſtics, they muſt be free from ſuch Contributions which the 
* Law of Nature awards ev'ry protecting Prince. Who did ever affirm 
that the Legacies of pi vat men can be exempe from the public Juriſ- 
* diction of their Prince ? Theſe are new Doctrines which tear the 
world in pieces. being introduc'd by thoſe Biſhops, who together with 
the Evangelicall precepts, have forgot that Chriſt himſelf when he 
© was upon eat i payed tribut to Ceſar, profeſſing that he came to ful- 
© fill the Law., not toabrogat it; and ſhall we admit in our free States an 
* Auchority, which beyond the Order and example of Chriſt pretends 
to have power to controul, and tranſvolve the Deminions of others; 
* yeatotrample pon the Princes themſelfs; Is this the paradiſe that 
* Chriſt promiſcth to them that obſerve his Law, or rather a Hell, which 
* they worthily deſerve who belceve too much in an adulterated 
* Church, Bur I obſerve that the Eccli ſiaſtics by too many ſtiles, do 
ſubject the ſimple ſeculars to pay contribution for Indulgencies, for 
Diſpenſat ions, for the Word of God, for facrifices of the Altar, and 
in ſum for all the Sacraments, which the Divine goodneſſe bath affor- 
* ded gratis to all the faithfull : But what do I fay * the avarice of the 
* Clergy is grown to that height, that ir doth not permit thoſe ſouls 
that are under t he agonics of Death to depart from this world to the o- 
* ther, till they conjure them under the pretext of pious Legacies to 
pay a toll for their ſafe conduct, conſtraining to bargain for their very 
* graves , they ſell them for ready money theembraces of our common 
* Mother the carth; and I in my free State muſt not impoſe the leaſt Tax 
© 25 that of the Milſtone upon my ſubjects: But let Va practiſe what 
© he pleaſe, ler Him thunder what Excommunications he will upon my 
© Gabellcers, I ſhall learn well enough how to fence away his blowes , 
I will make the Jews my Receavers; nor ſhall I ever ſuffer that Toſca- 
© uy be oppreſs'd by ſuch rapacious Tyrants, who under the mantle of 
© Religion cxcrciſc ſuch robberies upon us. 

S. Paul leaving Florence, reſolves to viſit the State of the Church, in 
his journey he is accompanied with a ſubject of the Popes, who vented 
forth his diſcontentments unto him in theſe words, upon ſom expoſtu- 


lations of S. Pav's. 

i was born a ſuject under — Dominion of the Church 
© of Rome; and that's enough, Frier, to pronounce me miſerable; 
The Civill Juſtice adminiſtred in my Countrey by Eccleſiaſtics, the 
Authority abus d by them that govern, and their cuſtom degenerating 
daily into cruelty and rapine, have made the ſubjection inſi le, 
© and the lifes of thoſe unhappy who live under the temporall Scepter 
© of the Roman Clergy; my toung cannot ſufficiently expreſle the ri- 
gidnes of their Government, let ev'ry one comprehend by their ty- 
© rannicall practiſes they do exerciſe abroad what do at home; 1 
«was enforc'd to forſake my houſe for a Tax impos'd upon me for li- 
© ving wellz when a young rich man — y greenneſſe of Age, 
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© and heat of bloud to be prone to any lightneſſe, preſently comes a new 
Edict which will make him lie under a groſſe ſum of money; herby 
© it comes oft to paſſe, that a ſmall fillip ſomtimes doth equall murther , 
© and words are as dangerous as deeds; for all comes under the title of 
© cranſgreſſion,though the fault be no other then a ſlip of yourhfullight- 
neſſe. Furthermore, the Miniſters who govern our State of Kowe under 
© colour of zeal to our Salvation, are wont ever and anon to ſend certain 
* Carchpouls to ſearch mean blind places & eottages, to ſee whether any 
© ſubject cohabit with a Concubine; ev'ry thing lies under the ſearch 
© of prowling eyes, and the inſolent hands of thoſe Ragamuffins; I will 
© ſay no more then this, that under the Domination of other Princes 
the Jews are more gently us d then we are under the regiment of the 
Eccleſiaſtics; nor is it a wonder; for ſom (hurchmen of our times 
© are haply greater Enemies to the Goſpell of Chriſt, then ſom Chri- 
© ſtians are to the Talmud of the Hebrews. 

S. Paul alittle after meets with a Maroni paſſenger, who had taken a jour- 
ney from Mount L1banws in Syria to ſee Rome, andwas returning home- 
wards, S. Paul begins to mingle ſpeech with him, asking him of his 
Countr:y, and of the Motives that induc'd him to com to /taly, and 
what opinion he had form'd within himſelf of Rome? wherunto he an- 
ſwerd thus: 

My Countrey is Armenia, the cauſe which brought me to Italy was 
© no other then a deſite to learn the tru Teners of the Catholic Doctrine, 
© which in our Region is adulterated with ſuch a multiplicity of Sects, 
* that they confound one another. The eleventh year is now coming 
© about that I have breathed air under the climes of Zarope , having ſo- 
© journ'd longeſt in Rome, being led thither by Fame, which ſomtimes 
© uſerh to repreſent things otherwiſe then they are in their own eſſence : 
© 1 figm'd wichin my ſelf That City to be She, who as She pretends, fo 
he had deſerv'd to be the Head of all Chriſtian people, as being the 
school of Sanctity, and patern of all vettu. And truly at the firſt 
* fight I thought I was not a whit deceav'd by any extern a e 
* which oft times doth dazzle and faſc inat the eyes of the ſimple. The 
© magnificenceof Her Temples, the great nomber of pardons, fuch a 

© confluence of people flocking to Church, and the viſit of holy places, 
© imprinted within me ſuch an opinion of the Roman piety, that when 
© afterwards I fell to obſerve the lifes and luxury of the Cardinalls, lit- 
* tle compatible with the Doctrine of Chrift, I aſcrib'd the cauſe of my 
©miſtake rather ro my own ignorance, then want of Religion in others; 
but when I ſeriouſly deſcended into my ſelf, I thought I was not born 
* ſenſleſſe: Proceſſe of time and mature reflex ions, made me diſcern at- 
terwards that the Roman Religion conſiſted moſt in Ceremonies of 
* exterior worſhip, which were 7 deſin d, might be call'd a 
© kind of practiſe of life in the ſmall ſort, and an her in the grea- 
tet. Fot the reſt, ev ry action being judiciouſly examin'd , you will 
find it tending chiefly to objects of privar intereſt and temporall be- 
© nefitz profit and delight are the two poles wheron the Firmament of 
Roman defizns wheel about; if Chriſt and his Law be embrac'd , it is 
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not embrac d for the tru finall end, but as means to — ſome ter- 
rene buſineſſe, which trans form d me to wonder while I obſerv'd how 
much Chriſt was vilified among the Romans, conſidering how much 
© he ſerves their turn for encreaſing their temporall intereſts: You ſhall 
find all vices reduc'd in this City, as to their proper center, and which 
© is worſe, with ſpecions titles of holines; theit pomp appears under the 
name of Church decor um, and their ambition under the title of Maje- 
* ty, their tyranny under the ſemblance of zeal , nay moſt ſcandalous 
laſts are brought into the houſes of the greater ſort under the mantle 
* of ſpirituall recreations: Adulation hath founded here her Palace, for 
you ſhall have it preach d moſt impudently that the Pope cannot err, 
* notwithſtanding that his actions are the very tops of errors: Tell me 
O reverend Frier, if the Pope cannot erte, wherfore ate ther Decrees 
* and Ordinances of Councells inſtituted; twere enough to be regula- 
ted by his will, only without importuning any Synod, or attending 
any rules from the univerſall fuffrage of Chriſtianity, Bur to unbowell 
© unto you my tru meaning, I hold that the Eccleſiaſtics now that they 
* ſee they cannot fir the cuſtom of the Pope to the Laws, they 
* procure to fit the Laws to his cuſtomes; God forgive them who ſo- 
ment ing a paraſiticall Doctrine introduce ſo many enotmities to Gods 
* Houſe, ſo frontleſſe and void of all ſhame, theſe men being dandled 
* with ambition, have tranſported S. Peters Seat from Caves to Thrones 
* of Gold; theſe being carried away with avarice to declare this magni- 
* ficence to be neceſſ2ry for the dignity of the Church, together with 
* choſe worldly Dom'nions ſo expreſſely forbidden by Chriſt : Poor 
church, to what caſe art thou redue d: the time was when the Clergy 
* were revereac'd for the Sanctity of their lifes, and profoundneſle of 
© their learning, and for the fame of their miracles, but now they raiſe 
* reſpeR unto themſels by worldly rule and greatneſſe, for nothing els 
© makes them to be reverenc'd now adaies. But to compaſſe this mu 
© dane grandeur, which is founded moſt commonly upon Baſes of gold, 
© what unlawfull path is not trodens what iniquity is not practis'd? the 
* Lawof Chriſt being turn d by the Miniſtery of the Romans to be a 
Law of ruin and rapin : ther is no action exercis'd in the Roman 
Church, bur you ſhall find it conjoyn'd with the intereſts of worldly 
© emolument? O how deplorable are theſe times, were they parallel d 
* with thoſe of the Ancients, yea, when the world was depriv'd of E- 
* vangelicall Light! Then, if an Alexander roſe up,who with an immenſe 
kind of cupidity ſnatch d at ev'ry thing; Nature who is a friend to 
* counterpoiſes.created a Philoſopher , who glorying in his poverty, 
© contemn'd the poſſeſſion of all tranſitoty Princes, But now among 
© the Chriſtians, if a Pope ſtarts up, who with inſatiable appetit goes a- 
© bout to grapple all, we do not find that vertu hath ſuch a force as to 
© diſpoſe any Eccleſiaſtic to ſhew an example of that poverty which is 
© commanded him by heaven: Good I rier, if you have ever bin in the 
* Dominions of the Church, you will be aſtoniſh'd at ſuch abominati- 


© ons wherwith the Worſhip of God is daily prophaned. Morcover,you 
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(hall hear — els preach'd in the Pulpits but Paradoxes, Delight, 
not the utility of ſouls being the ſcope of their matter, and fo the cars 
being tickled with the Doctrine the Collections uſe ro be greater , 
© which underſthe name of Almes is drain d afterwards from the Audi- 
«© rors; but their facrilegious greedines ſtops not here, you ſhall ſer of- 
© ren lame miracles publiſh'd for gain, you ſhall often ſee thoſe inſpired 
© Fathers uſe certain acts of Conjuration, rather to draw money out of 
* che purſe, then to caſt devills out of the body; you ſhall oft times fee 
© many neglected Images making themſclfs miraculous upon a ſudden to 
© enrich the Eccleſiaſtic profeſſors, deluding by this trick the ſimplicity 
© of thoſe who hold that the vertu of doing miracles being loſt in men, 
« is retir'd into ſtatues of ſtone and wooden pictures. In ſomm,the abuſes 
© are ſo many which are introduc d by the covetouſneſſe and rapacity of 
© che Romans, that I prognoſticat that all reality of Religion will 
be quite extinguiſh'd e re it be long, and faith her ſelf alſo as much as 
© remains; for I have obſerv d that Chriſt did not live long upon earth 
— — —. 3 5 
Ther is an opinion current among ſom Theologues that w 

© the Hoſt begins to moulder the Divine Preſence, immediatly depans 
© from the Euchariſt, Now, if Chriſt cannot ſtay, no not the leaſt mo- 
© ment in bread, rr = think that he can abide to ſtay 
. | a corrupt people? Friend, if your ſalvation be dear unto y 
—— . Rome, caſt your — 
© moteſt ſhores of ladia, whither they ſay all vertuand Religion is te- 
tit d perhaps to be the further off from eme; one cannot {ojourn in 
< is Cry wichour endangering hs Fai take example by me, who 
© being com from among the Mahumerans to learn to lead the life of a 
© Catholic,do now go away hence with ſtrange kind of confus d imper- 
© fe thoughts within me to turn Turk. 

S. Pal having with the Maren, and advancing towards Le- 
fene, while he pa(s'd in a Friers froc hard by a village, he was call'd in 
to confeſſe a dying Cardinall, he goes in, and hears his confeſſion, which 
was thus: 

© Father, I feel the of death com upon me, God ſummons me 
© ro ſatisſie the laſt debt of human naturezmy ſoul finding her ſelf in theſe 
© extremes, tremblerh to appear before the face of Cod, in regard She is 
© fo full of carnall It is your function to help me to waſh them off, 
© while theſe eys of mine ſhall afford you tears, and this panting ſpirit , 
© chouph ſtrugling with the aſſaults of death, ſhall endeavour to declare 
© unto you in ſhort periods the ſum totall of all my offences paſs d. 

* Know then that I was born to a poor fortune, but nature, who hath 
* alſo her portion of goods in this world to diſpenſe among mortals, was 
pleas d to endow this body with ſuch Prerogatives, that my parents 
might well formalize ſom hopes / within themſelſs of my greater ad- 
© vancement at Rome, Being grown up to twelve years, devoting my (elf 
© not to God but to Ambition, they cloath d me with the habit of an 
Eccleſiaſtic, and to ſtabliſhthe foundation of their hopes the better, 
they 
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they applied me to the ſervice of a Caidinall. Now tis a rule, that wher 
the end is crooked, the means tendiny to that end can hardly proſper : 
Hence it coms to paſſe, that now adaics in Rome to arrive to the 
end of their deſigns, they do not uſe learning and vertu, the effects of a 
* tru heavenly vocation, for means, but courtſhip and flattery, which are 
the baſe parts of that intereſt which hath al waies an eye to the world- 
ly advantage of ones (clf: I applied my particular ſtudy to be a profici- 
ent in the garb & faſhion of the Court, which is no other thing then to 
devote ones perſon to any pleaſure of the great ones; He who conſeſ- 
ſeth muſt not conceal any thing, but be pleas d Father to comprehend 
in your imagination whatſoever, wherin an engaged and well reſpected 
youth may ſin, and ſuppoſe it in me, ſo my feeble toung ſhall be ex- 
empted from the labour of my Narration; only this I tell you, that I 
* knew how to gain theentire affection of the Prelat my protector, and 
he, for my ſake was nor ill look d upon at Court. Penſions did reign 
* upon my perſon, which made me wonder at that which the Ancients 
* write,that Fapiter (hold Metamorphoſe himſelf into a ſhowr of Gold 
© only for Dane, ſince he converts himſelf ſo more often now for Gaxi- 
* meds: This my youthful age was free fromthoſe paſſions which uſe or- 
* dinarily tottanſpott the minds of young men,v/J,fromthe love of wo- 
* men, yet I do not deny to have tried it oft, it ſeeming to me very 
* ſtrange that I ſhold pray, who was us d to be prayed untoʒ but I conti- 
anued not long in that ſtare, my humor alter d with my age, then I en- 
*rangled my fa in Feminine Love, and in a ſhort time I tried what a- 
dultery, fornication and inceſt were In the mean time I arriv'd to that 
© age which was capable of Prieſthood, then taking Holy Orders Lliv'd 
© a while retir'd within my ſclf, being perſwaded to a moderation of life 
© by that Synedreſis, that touch of conſcience, which coms ſomtimes by 
nature, and teacheth ſom ſort of reſpe& which is to be had to that Sa- 
ctamentʒ but at the end too much familiarity turn d into contempr, for 
© wheras at firſt I began to fin with ſom ſcruple, choſe ſcruples quickly 
© flew away from my conſcience, and ſo I came to ſuch a reprobat ſenſe, 
«© that fornication,rebellion of the heart, and celebrating of the Maſle, was 
in my perſon but the act of one hour oftentimes. Father, Twas no 
© Sacrament, 'twas a Devill that entered into my ſoul when I took the 
Character of a Prieſt, it was an infernall Spirit that perſwaded me not 
to fear that Chriſt, which was daily to paſſe through my hands, I found 
* my (elf immediatly difpos'd to ev wickednes: And wheras at firſt no 
© affection moleſted me, but that of Luſt, me thought that all vices aſ- 
« (4i1'd me in a moment: Nor is it to be wondied ar; for if ada found 
« himſelf to betray Chriſt after he hadt aken the ſop unworthily, though 
but once, much more muſt ir be ſuppos'd, that thoſe impious Prieſts 
© muſt be inclinable to all motions of prophaneſſe, who — — receave 
© the Sactamentated Redeemer, peradventure more unworthily then F#- 
«© das: Covetouſneſſe alſo came to be my inſeparable companion,fomen- 
© red chiefly by occaſion of that command & authority, I began to get in 
the State of the Church; while I exercis'd the Office of a 2 
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© [learnt quickly the art to ſhear my ſheep, all that belong d to the ſub- 
a — thought, by _ for the ſervice of my affecti- 
© ons: my favors were ſtill expos d to the higheſt offerer, nor did I ever 
© refuſe a preſent from any hand, I did wonder at the cuſtom of the 
© Prieſts of the old Teſtament, who rejected many Oblations as un- 
© worthy forthe Sacrifice,and ſo concluded within my ſelf, that becauſe 
© the times and Laws were alter d, the Prieſts of the New Teſtamenc 
—— — any thing offer d them: But this was the the leaſt, for 
© if the Pariſhoners did not do it voluntarily, I found waies to ſnatch ir 
© from them. I remember that among other paſſages , taking occaſion 
© once to viſit a young gentleman, who was within the compaſſe of 

© Juriſd ion, I obſcrv'd in his houſe ſom pictures of good value, and 
© giving him an inkling of my defire, he with many humble comple- 
© ments anſwer d, That he wold be very unwilling to be diſpoſle(s'd 
© of them 1 kept this deniall in my breſt, and having trac'd a way by 
© means of the Holy Inquiſition to clap him in priſon , he 4 
© unto me the foreſa ictures, that he might be temo wd only to a 
© oentler Goal, afterwards , for his full Liberty, was forc'd to 
* ſuffer the better part of his eſtate ro be confiſcated , but fearing that 
© by his appeal to Keme, this act of mine might be too narrowly win- 
*now'd, and fo I might run a hazard of the precipitation of my 
© forruncs not yet ſo firmly grounded, to ſecure my ſelf from after- 
© claps, I call'd him unto me, and rebuking him for his courſe cat- 
* riage cowards me at firſt , it made me by right of that incumbency 
I held over him, to reform all miſdemeanours, and to teach him 
© how to comply with Church Governours for the future: In fine, 
© for the reparation of his loſſes paſs'd, I made him a friendly 
© promiſe to point him out a way how he might be made capable 
to weare an Eccleſiaſtic habit, and ſo aſcend to the Dignity of a 
© Prelat: For they in the Romane State, among the multitudes 
* of their miſeries, have no other comfort but this, that they may 
© eafily arrive ro ſuch a condition, as may enable them to a re- 
© venge upon ſome others the wrong they receave themſclfes : By 
Nos I knew how to feather my neſt ſo well, that I re- 
turn d afterwards ro Rome to live in the luſtre of a conſpicuous 
© Prelar , by introducing to my houſe the wonted pomp and exces 
© of the old Romanes, I parallell'd any other in ornament of rich 
© hangings , of magnificent Coaches, in nomber of Groomes and 
© Laquais , and ſpecially in multicudes of Courtiers, and gel- 
«ded Muſicians „the greatneſſe of Rome's ambition being to ſhew 
cher ſe lf barbarous, yea in the pomp of Eunuchs , cleven youths 
© did undergoc the Martyrdome of origen, of purpoſe to devote 
*hemlſelfs ro the luxury of my pleaſure: Poor Boyes! by what a 
© ſtrange effect doth the luſt 22 
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While 1 did lead this ſplendid liſe, the Cardinall my ProteQor 
came to the Popedom ; By this exaltation myhopes ſoard very high, 
* nor did ther much time paſſe, when 1 ſaw my perſon, being a Creture 
* of the Popes, advanced to the dignity. of a Hat; ſo I mounted to the 
degree of a Cardinall, wherein I ſtand now. No if my voice had 
«« ſtrength to unmask every particular thing, you would be ſtruck with 
« amazement to diſcover a lite ſo impious in the perſons of them who 
A700 in the title of Chriſts Diſciples. Ile tell you in a word, that 
*« from the time I obtain d the Cardinallſhip, I never kept Lent, I never 
« recited my houret, I never conte(F'd to God, till now in theſe extream 
46 5 of my ſicknes : Such being the cuſtome almoſt of all Car- 
& dinalls, who finding themſelfs in a poſture to aſpireto the Keyes of 
Heaven, doe think perchance to be able one day to find a way to enter 
«there, without any neceſſity of good workes. But woe is me, I per- 
e ceive now to have deviated - wayes of Heaven; I diſcern too 
« well by the light of Divine grace (which I know not by what exceſſe 
©* of mercy may pleaſe to ſave me for all this) that to lead an eccle- 
& faſticall life is as now accuſtomed is nothing at all to live a Chriſtian : 
But it Pagans, yea Atheiſts , preceiving their own crrours , have 
hopes to be fav'd, why ſhould I diſpair ? This is the onely argu- 
ment of my hopes, although I think the ſalvation of an Infidell more 
«* eaſy, than that of a perverſe Chriſtian , becauſe my ſoul finds at this 
e very moment that the #nderſtanding is more eaſily illuminated, than 
« the will humbled and rectiſied being too tenacious of her delights in 
*«* thoſe pleaſures , which ſhe muſt now relinquiſh with the Hat; But, 
facher, my ſpirit failes me, give me an abſolution, for I feel my ſelf 
* _ point of expiring. 

Faul having abſolv'd the Cardinall , upon his departure thence he 
met with an Angell , who after ſom ſalutations fell to relate unto him 
what he had overheard in a Parlatory of Nunnes as followeth. 

You know allredy , O Apoſtle of God, that I am of thoſe Angells 
which never deſcended before on Earth, and if in ſtrange Countrys the 
curious mind of the paſſenger defires to farisfy ir felt, I confeſſe that 
among other things, which I coveted to ſee, one was a Monaſtry of Nuns, 
who were ſo much ſpoken of in Heaven that I took them to be Angells 
on earth. Being come therfore to one of the prime Citties of Itahy, I 
took the form of a ſtrange youth, and entred at the privateſt hour I 
could into a Monacall | of rn I found at the windows a young 
Nun, which had no other buſines it ſeemes, but to attend the comming 
of ſom body. I was ſcarce ſpyed by her, when ſhe asked me an ac- 
count of my Country, and what fancy took me to traverſe the World 
up and down in that maner; I, bethinking my ſelf of Heaven, anſwerd, 
my Country, moſt gentle Siſter,is roo far diſtant from this place , and 
whereunto few of this Regionarrive. Touching the fancy that leads me 
to traverſe up and — World, it is no — than curioſity, which 
often draws youthfull lightnes to neglect their own profit, and to re- 
gard others. Fooliſh youthfulnes which canſt not learn how to value 
thy Countries good but a far of; then I added, happy are they who 
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never departing from within the Paradiſe of theſe holy walls, ſeem as 
ſo many Angels alwayes appearing before the face of God. She being 
as full of Spirit as She was of beauty anſwered thus , O how many of 
us would willing!y — our Paradiſe for your peregrination , ves. 
fore then doe you complain ſo cauſeleſly of your travels? which bein 
no other than the motions of a civill life, it cannot chuſe but be ſo — 
the ſweeter to elevated minds, by how much the higher the movements of 
their ſouls are. Behold the Sun, behold the Planets, which never ſtay- 
ing ſtill in one place delight to be continuall travellers in the Univers. 

I being much taken with the vivacity of this femal ſpirit, replyed: It is 
true Lady, chat the Sun and the Planets are in a continuall rination, 
bur there are in Heaven fixcd Stars alſo , which , becauſe haply they are 
more noble, are ſuperiour to the other, and conſequently nearer the 
throne of the Almighty ; Theſe Nuns then, who to ſerve God are al- 
ways permanent in one place, like the fixed Stars, may more than any 
other morralls comfort themſelves with an aſſurance that they are nearer 
God. The beauteous Maiden ſighed at theſe words, and then anſwered : 
God, I deny not, dwels nearer to the fixed Stars, but not to deſperate 
ſouls; And now you diſcover your (elf to be a ſtranger , that you are 
not acquainted with our condition. The cruelty of our Pa- 
rents, and the rigour of our deſtiny hath pend us in here for ever, the 
Church of Rome concurring hereunto by admitting any pretext what- 
ſoever, bear with me Sir, that I ſpeak thus. It is a hard fate ro be born 
to a perpetuall priſon, while it is ſcen that all other living creatures 
have the whole World to ſolace themſelves in; And that Priſon , which 
it ſeems the very infants fly from, when they - our of their Mothers 
wombs before they have as it were any ſenſe of life, we are conſtrain- 
de to endure, after that nature hath given us the perfect uſe of our ſenſe, 
and life, and the knowledge of our miſcries , The deſtiny of that mortall 
muſt needs be a hard one who is born to live in reſtles infelicity. This 
Cloyſter, which ſurrounds our Liberty, is not, as you imagine, a Pa- 
radiſe; for in Paradiſe there dwels no diſcontentment ; It is rather a 
Hell herein the flames of inextinguible defire the naturall affections of 
our humanity are condemned to be tortured every minute. I will not 
ſtand to expreſſe the cauſe why our Parents are ſo inhamanly cruell 
unto us, for it is too well known , that for to ſpare that dowry which 
is due to our Sex, they condemne us twixt theſe walls, to be deprived 
forever of any worldly delight, for no other cauſe , but becauſe we ate 
born Women, yet you muſt know, that the ſhutt ing vs thus by force 
between theſe ſtones, cannot deprive us of thoſe carnal! affections which 
may well be covered but not quench'd in that religious habit that you 
ſce about us ; Nor can this kind of life conduce to Heaven, confidering 
ther's no concurrence of the will, which is ſo acceptable to the all- 
knowing Lord, we are rather deſtinated ro an Abiſſe, by a courſe clean 
contrary to our genius, being bereft alſo of that common privilege, 
which other ſouls uſe to have to go to Hell what way they pleaſe. In 
ancient times it was the cuſtom to ſlay the Victimes firſt , and then Sa- 


crifice them to God, becauſc haply the principall ſear of the 9 
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affections lying in the blood, twas not held convenient to offer his Di- 
vine Majeſty any holocauſt, which was not firſt purg'd by effuſion of 
that bloud from all earthly paſſions, But this is not obſerv d in us by our 
Parents, who do make Sacrifices of us with all our blood and paſſions 
about us, then, how can we believe that it is gratefull to God Almigh- 
ty ? and being not gratefull to him, conſider what deſpair our ſouls 
are plung d in, which ſee themſelfs ſhut out of the world here, without 


any aſſurance of Heaven heraſter in regard we have not power to extin- 


wiſh our naturall affections, and ſo are in danger to precipitate our 
ſelfes headlong into Hell through a kind of ſuppoſ'd innocence, If 
Chriſt died to reduce us to ſuch a hard condition, oh how bettet were it 
for us that he had not died. Be not offended O ſtranger at the words, 
for the tongues of the damned can bring forth nothing but blaſphemies: 

et we know that Chriſt hath no hand in this our hard condition, for 
his death had for its principall object the freedom and enlargement of 
ſouls, not their captiviry. The Popes are moſt in fault, by yeelding to 
the cruell covetouſnes of our Parents to tranſvert the Keys of Paradiſe 
into the Keys of a Priſon. It was not Chriſt, no, it was the impiety of 
Herod, that by reaſon of the humanation of our Saviour caus'd 5 
innocents to be ſlain. Behold, we are in a caſe —— to theirs, — 
we being yet innocent children under the mark of holines, we are ſegre- 
gated = cut off from the ſociety of the living , ther being no difference 
twixt us and them, but they dye before Buriall, and we ate buried 
before Death. Nor can our —— our fears Prevaile any thing, 
nor are thoſe privileges ſufficient which nature hath granted theſe faces 
of ours ( for whic yenture you ſtiled ww to implore 
from others pity and ſuccour, having found the Church of Rome ſo 
ingratefull , while we conſider that the time was when St. Peter was 
freed by an Angell out of priſon , but now clean contrary Angells are 
caſt into priſon by the ſucceſſors of S. Peter. But whither doth violence 
of juſt paſſion tranſport me thus to rave ? Helas, the name of Angell 
doth not ſuit with our condition, and leſſe with our operations: For 
_ we are brought innocents hither , — we cannot preſerve our 
ſelfes long in this Monaſtique lite from the motions of deſperat 
ſſions; The Religion which claſp'd us in here is not ador'd, but de- 
reſted by ſom of us, vanity and fæminine wantonnes is here inthe 
height; Here dwels curiofity in exceſs, and defire of knowledge in 
worldly matters without end; Ambition, Envy, Diſcord, and Hatred, 
is never wanting among us: Laſtly her's obſerv'd neither Conſtitution, 
Law or Vow, but out of pure neceſſity ang unavoidable violence. Bur 
what ſhall I ſay of that Maiden · chaſtity forthe conſervation whereof we 
are principally penn d in here ? I leave that for you to imagine , it being 
not permitted to femal modeſty to make — further expreſſions in this 
kind; I only tell you this, that we procure all means poſſible to outrage 
and abuſe it, and not without reaſon , for if this Chaſtity hath been t 
principall thing that hath rerrench'd our liberties in this maner, we ought 
to aym and bend our chiefeſt forces to be reveng'd of our chiefeſt 
enemy. And here this beauteous Nun oy „and broke the — 
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of her Diſcours. I confeſs unto you O holy Paal, that if I had a breaſt 
capable of terrene affeRions , I wold doubtles have tenderly reſented 
the miſery of this diſcontented ſoul , but compaſſion is vain, where 
ther's no power to comfort; therfore I held it expedient to take my 
leave, that I might not imbitter her paſſions any further; ſo at my de- 

, dad When I came in hither, Oh moſt beauteous Nuns, I look'd 
upon you as on ſo many Seraphins, but hearing the ſtate of your hard 
condition, I find you to be the unhappieſt creatures that live under the 
Law of Chriff, Wer it permitted me for to help you, I promiſe you 1 
wol theſe walls and give you that liberty which others take 
from you; but ſince tis not lawfull for any to do ſo, comfort your 
ſelſs at leaſt that — — — —2 for — Pre — _ h 

proteſt not to (i or Chrift , yet Chriſt is ſo mercifull, that 

— give beatitudes to thoſe — whe cary his Croſs though forc'd 
therunto ; And I dare aſſure you, that if you cannot gain Heaven as Yir- 
gins, you ſhall gain it at leaſt as Martyrs. 


S. Paul afterwards going on in his Journey arrives at laſt at Rowe, be- 
fore the gates — he meets with an Angell in a melancholy poſture, 
who was the Gardien Angell of Urban the 8, thertare he making him- 
ſelf known to him begins to expoſtulat with him why he had aban- 
don'd the care of the Popes perſon , wherunto the made this 
Anſwer. 


12.2.0 holy Faul, to gard the Gates of this City, becauſe it is 
not in my power to preſerve the foul of Urban, it is impoſſible to 
bridle his Caprichios, nor can any Angelicall ſtrength do it; I have tryed 
al imaginable meanes to reduce him to the way of reſon, but cannot do it; 
therfore I will expoſe no longer the Divine Inſpirations to ſcorn , but 
I intend to take my flight to Heaven to give God an account of the de- 
viations of his ſoul, and to — afterwards that he will be pleaſd to 
disburden me of the weight of ſo heavy a charge, which hath in a manet 
perturbd the whole peace of my E icall ſtate; It is a great hap- 
ines for holy aui to be made an Angel, but he who knew how heavy the 
piniftry of garding humane ſoules is wherin we Angells are cmployd, 
ially when we encounter refractory humors in a ſoul, as in that of i- 

. — — who ha- 

ving travelld but one age only in this lower World , goes aftcrwards to 
enjoy without any diſturbance the repoſe of Heaven: But I repine not 
at the ſtate of others, yet yq; well know that he muſt needs be ſomwhat 
movd who finds he cannot his own Lord as he deſires : You, who 
have had the incumbency to inſtruct peeple, and convert whole Nations, 
know it by experience how uncouth it is to obſerve the humors of men. 
And now that you have underſtood the grounds of my grievances , tell 
me freely whether I complain without cauſe, for perchance God hath 
ſent you hither either to check me, or comfort me. The twentieth yeer 
runns now on that lurbas the 8. holds the Papacy, whence one may eaſily 
galculat how few yeers are left behind, if it be tru whats commonly 
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ſpoken , that no Pope ſhall ſee as many daies as Peter; But if I may un- 
told my thoughts, I do beleeve that he who ſpoke thoſe words ſeemd to 
prophecy , that none ſhall ſee the Church of God in that ſtate of Chri- 
ſtian perfection as it was in the daies of Peter; But be it as it will, the 
more yeers com on, the faſter evry man runns to that pitt which is the 
center wher all Mortalls terminat their cours, being drawn down 
by the weight of that Earth wherof Humanity is c : Moſtcom- 
monly old men when they com to ſuch a period of yeers uſe to check 
within themſelfs thoſe ſpiritts which in their youth were uſd to laſh out 
into a thouſand inordinat paſſions, endeavouring, being now as it were 
abandond by the World, to acquire unto themiclfs by meanes of a tru 
repentance ſom ſort of ſhelter in the S of Divine grace which is 
ever redy to receave all thoſe that are forlorn; But be aſtoniſhd, O Paul, 
Urban the 8. the older he growes, the more looſe he leaves the reignes to 
his own ſenſes , and the neerer he approcheth death, the further he goeth 
from good tions: He ex vl loves the pleſure of his Nephemn, 
nor doth he ſtudy any thing but what aymes at their intereſt : He 
reflects upon the incumbency of his charge, and if at any time ſom fly! 
— — — IIER wellchar a Lind 
of relation paſſeth twixt the Papacy and his Perſon, yet he flattereth him- 
ſelf with this fond conceit , that the Papacy is more bound to ſerve his 
Perſon, than his Perſon the P : Hedeteſts in the extreme the me- 
mory of his exceſſes, the effectuall meanes wherby the garding 
—— — — 5 — not as much —— 
on „or if ſomtimes he is t to think ont converting t 
Po into poy ſon , he applies his cogitations _— 

w he may aggrandize his before he goes. If I ſhould tell you 
how often I found him chimeriſing within himſelf how he might make 
it poſſible to render the Popedom electif, and to depend no more upon 
the Conliſtory , but ſolely upon the perſon regnant, that he might eſta- 
bliſh ir in his poſterity , you would be amazed at thoſe extravagant ima- 
ginations that poſſeſſe the mind, even of the Vicar of Chriſt. But would 
God were pleaſd, that ſuch wiſhes did terminat altogether in the vanity 
of the deſigne, They end commonly in more practicall reſolutions, to 
drain the patrimony ot Saint Peter for to enrich their own houſes with 
the ſpoiles of the holy Church. But the avidity of Urban ſtops not 
here, He little eſtetms the millions of Gold purloynd from the Altar, 
to leave his Nephews the poſſeſſion of an independent Principality, wher 
they may lay up the unſecurd tropheys of their own tapines; Ther was 
ever yet in the World a greater nomber of thoſe who wiſh to be Princes 
than Principalities themſelves. 

Hence it comes , that to purchaſe theſe from the tenacious hands of 
others , there muſt be force neceſlarily uſd , becauſe hardly any reaſons 
can be found , which may perſwade the mind of man to lay down vo- 
luntarily the right of a free dominion which makes Urban the 8. being 
tranſported by his paſſions to machinat violent means for to inveſt his 
Nep in another Princes Eftate. I could tell you ſom further de- 
ſigns and fury of his. He accounts often upon the Kingdom of 9 
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bur he finds the enterpriſe to be fuller of defire than hopes ; He thinks 
upon the Dutchy of Man, lending his care unto the glozing offers of 
ſom Miniſter of a Tramontane Crown , bur he dares not truſt to that, for 
if others ſhould intervene , he cannot leave all , the —_ = fixd 
his eyes Lucca, but perceiving it a petty State, he doubts whether 
the Cenebe will — hole He hath a months mind to 
At irandola, but being feuderary to the Empire, and a place that 
breeds ſom jealouſy rwixt the neighbouring Princes, he is afraid to 
draw Germany or Lombardy on his back. Laſtly , he turns his eyes 
to Parma, and this enterprize being made leſſe difficult by the ad- 
vantage of ſom pretences , he purpoſes to deprive the poor Duke 
(beginning with Caſtro) of all his poſſeſſions. I put him in mind 
how — it did misbecom Biſhops, and other Prelats of the holy 
Church, who make profeſſion of a life differing from Sword · men, to 
change the Croſier into Musket · reſts, Rochets into Corſlets, and their 
Miters to Murrions. I put before his eyes the ſcandall that would re- 
dound to all Chriſtendome — the {corn that Infidells would con- 
ceive of ir, and the danger the Church ſhould incur , foretold by our 
Saviour, who poſitively warneth that every Kingdom divided in it ſelf 
hath irs diſſolution near at hand : Bur ir is to beat the Aire, to tell Urban 
of all this, which hath every thing for his aime, but the indemnity of 
the Church. Finding that theſe arguments were of little force, I ap- 
plyed unto him the ſpur of nature, alleging that the events of War 
were dubious and dangerous, to raiſe in him therby ſome apprehenſions 
of fear, which commonly takes place in old mens breaſts ; But nature 
could prevaile little, reaſon leſſe, and the inſpiration of an Angell 
nothing at all over the hair-braind humors of lirban. He who now 
entreth Rome, may (cc a ah turn'd Armiger,now in his decrepit times, 
one that takes up Armes then, when he ſhould meditate how to lay 
dewn his life to nature; And which is worſe, he thinks all this to be 
according to the dictamen of reaſon, ſo that Yrban the Eighth never 
doth that which he believes, but believes in that which he doth , inſo- 
much that at the ſame time when he tears Italy to pieces, and ſnatcheth 
the ſtate of another, he publiſheth his actions to be right, his intentions 
holy, and that all tends to the ſervice of God, and the object of good; 
as it the formality of good in his Idea were different from that which is 
in the opinion of other men. Bur I omit many extravagances 'wherwith 
this capricious ſoul hath abuſd my laſt patience. Once he ſetled a re- 
ſolution within kimſelf , not to give any ſatis faction at all to the Princes 
of Chriſtendome, notwithſtanding , that 1 often put him in mind that 
this was the baſis whereon was founded the conſervation of Chriſtian 
obedience. Another time he reſolved to create no more Cardinalls , it 
may be to merit the more of the Church of God by aboliſhing ſo per- 
verſe a generation; but he repented himſelf afterwards of this, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe I oppoſd him in this reſolution. If a tutelat 
Angell can ſuffer greater contempts, tell me, O thou Apoſtle of God? 
I find that the reputation of Angelicall cuſtody is too much engagd in 
continuing to ſtand about him thus: Therfore in deſpair of his amend- 
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ment, I have given over all care of his perſon that I ſhould not delay my 
return to Heaven. 


Saint Paul having underſtood the complaints of the Tutelar Angell 
of Urban, enters Rome, but an accident betell him which enforcd him to 
fly, and as he was going along another Angell comes in his way , whom 
he encounters — thele expteſſions. 


Ou come, O Heavenly Meſſenger, peradventure to charge me from 

his Divine Majeſty that I ſhould avoid Rome Behold how I have 
left her already before your comming; for divine inſpirations forerun 
the very flight of Angells: But now that I am come out of Rae, let's 
repoſe a while, and I wil relate unto you the unexpected cauſe of my haſty 
departure. You know, O Angell of God, that I was fent from Heaven 
to Earth to hear the complaints of Mortalls, and to form a proces 
againſt this adulterons _—_—_ Spouſe: I lighted to this purpoſe in 
many places, wher having ully underſtood by all degrees of people her 
diſſolute deportments , to confirm with mine own eyes what came from 
other tongues, I reſolvd at laſt to come to the City of Rowe it (elf. 
I paſſd too and fro at firſt in the froc of a Frier, There, as I went through 
a little blind Hamlet, I was calld in to confeſſe a dying Cardinall , which 
gave me warning , that the habit deſcrying me to be a religious perſon, 
twas likely, that entring ſo to Rome, I might (according to the cuſtome) 
be queſtiond for the Patent of my Orders, or the Licenſe of my Su- 
periours; I heteupon to evade the telling of any lye, held it expedient 
to lay down the Froc and take my Sword: So 1 came into Rome intending 
to lodge in ſome Covent of Friers, who being uſd to thruſt themſelves 
into worldly affaires more than the Seculats themſelves, I thought 
I could there very leiſurely have a free and exact information of all 
things, ſpecially becauſe the freedom of ſpeech is retird now into Cloi- 
ſters for more ſecurity , in regard of the extream rigour which is uſd to 
puniſh thoſe who ſpeak any thing againſt the Court. The Monaſtery 
where I was lodgd was famous for the ſtudy of Letters, and ſo it 
was frequented by many Learned men; But the greateſt concours 
was of Strangers, who ſo abound in Rome of all Nations where de- 
firing to know what conceit Forrenners had of that Church, I diſputed 
often upon ſome point of Religion: There happened to come thither 
a Turk, rather to hear, as I imagine, the noiſe of the diſputation, than to 
inform his judgment: ſo I askd him his opinion of Chriſtian Religion, 
wherunto beyond all expeRation, he anſwered thus. 

Amoneit the Turks it is held for certain that God doth favour thoſe 
people moſt, where he à truly ador 4; ſo , from the proſperity of the Turkiſh 
Empire, we inferr, that our faith is good, and the obſervance of it not diſ- 
pleaſing to God, Touching the Chriſtians Religion , we have an opinion, 
that ſhe was not naught , untill ſhe was adulterated, and made naught by 
Chriſt:ans themſelves: But in the ſlate ſbe is now in this City, we believe her 
to be abhominable is God Almighty , — fince we ſee that of late ſhe goes 
ennihilating and monldring away by little and little , by her own inward and 
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endleſſe diſcords. Such was the concluſion of the Turk, which made me, 
I conteſſc, ro marvell not a little, while I obſerved , that even thoſe who 
profeſſe not much knowledge, can deduce from far ferchd Principles 
Conſequences ſo near the truth. 

Having had his opinion, I went on in making a further ſcrutiny , and 
I fell to expoſtulate with a Greek, who was uſd to _ to Rome for the 
opportunity of ſtudying in Clementine Colledg , w 
interrogatories thus. 

The Roman and Greek Churches are Siſters iſſued from one Father, but 
the Greek i the firſt born , and I know not by what wiles the Roman came to 
tate away her birthright. For thu caſe 75 live in moſt grie vous diſenſts 
one with another; But the one exjoyes t e 
whereas the other lives as Eſau did excluded 
another. Touching the particular cuſtomes of the Roman Church , 1 ſay 
nothing; for he 1bat cenſures her in this City, ſhews he knows not his own 
danger, And be who approves her carriage , underſtands not the Law of 
Chr: 


fron of all her Paternall goods, 


With ſuch words the Greek ſatisfied my demands. As touching the 
unity which was offered me ro mingle ſpeech with a Frenchman 
upon the ſame ſubjeR, I underſtood his conceit thus. 


The name of the Church is reverenced by a great part of the Kingdome of 


France, but the wiſedom of aur Governors hath never permitted the Pope to 
extend that exceſſe of pre dominion - the Alps , which he doth ar 
in Italy; for our policy is ſupported by particular Gallican rites : And t 
reaſon ts becauſe the French being naturally impatient ,and now that nere halfe 
France ( to withdraw it ſelf from under the Roman yoak i infected with 
Hereſy , certainly if the Pope ſhould exerciſe = the Conſciences of that 
ſpritfull people the = be doth exerciſe in Italy, the reſt of that great 
Kingdome would fall from him quite, 

Such were the expreſſions of the Frenchman , which did ſtir in me a 
curioſity by way of oppoſition, to hear what the Spaniard would ſay. 
Nor was it difficult for me to obtain my deſire, by meeting with a Noble- 
man of Seu¹ , who frequented the ſame Convent, I entred into his 
friendſhip, and he rendred me ſatisfied by ſuch diſcours. 

Friend, to ſerve you I will ſpeak beyond the cuſtomes of this Nation, with 
all ingenuity of heart: The reverence which the Spaniards de profiſſe to 
the Roman Church, may be conſidered in two manners , inward and outward: 
If you ait me of the inward reverence, ſuppoſe it to be not unlike that of other 
people who have full knowledge of her Caſtomes ( The Spamards being of 4 
genius apt to eſteem things as they are in value) But if you a;k me of the ont - 
ward reverence, knew , that the Spaniſh Nation in extern appearance ſhew 
themſelves very obſervant of the Roman Church, becanſe that having found 
ber alwaies moſt partiall tothe intereſts of their Crowns, they hold themſelves 
obligd by termes of gratitude to correſpond with her at leaſt in outward ol. 
ſervance. My — knows well how available for depreſſing of the ſuſpetied 
greatnes of his Subjects hath bin the pretext of the holy 1nquiſution : He 
lives mindfull of that promptitnde ſbemd in the Court of Rome, to deny an 
abſolution to the Houſe of Bourbon, untill he had conformd himſelf to the 
Auſtrian 
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Auſtrian ſatis faction; And laſtly he knows how much to this very 
bow the pragmaiicall Feſuits have ſerv d him todilate in evry pert, 
(with their own advantage ) the bounds of the Caſtilian Empire , So 
that in contemplation of all theſe reſpet#s , the Spaniards them 
ſelfs oblig'd to reverence the Roman Church, in exterior appearance 
at leaſt though ſhe were far wors than ſhe ts. 
Here the Spaniard did terminat his cenſure, while my dili- 
ence, which deſiſted not to procure all punctuall advertiſements 
ht me to diſcourſe with an Enghſh-wan , who gave this mo- 
deſt Anſwer : Sir, 1 am 4 declard Enemy of the Roman Church, 
therfore, I preſume, my words can gain us credit with you; but if you 
deſire to know what reſpetts this Church finds Northward, read aur 
Doctors and perchance your curioſity will be fully ſatisfied. 

Thus O Angell ot God, I endeavour d in Rowe to bring to perfection 
the Proces which was commirted to my charge againſt the adultrous 
ſpouſe ; And paſſing one Morning by a Church, where they wer 
caſting out a Devill , I went in becauſe of the noiſe, and then the ill 
Spirit knew my perſon, and began to cry out, her's S. Paul , her's 
S. Paul; Truly he is com in an ill time from Heaven, to view 
the ſtate of that Church for which he ſhed ſo much ſweat , good 
Saint, what motives ht him to this lower World : was it to 
ſee how his labours fructiſied ? Ah, the pure grains of that Doctrine 
which his cloquence ſow'd in the Vineyard of the Lord are 
turn'd to tares, and becom food for ravenous Birds ſuch as theſe 
are, who ſtand about me now, to diſconjure me with their hide- 
ous noiſe. Upon this cry the Prieſts — 2 to fix their looks upon 
me, wherupon, fearing to be diſcovered , I ſoftly retir d; but the 
words took ſuch impreſſions in the mind of the Exorciſt , that he 
did conjure the Spirit by violent threats ro manifeſt who I was, 
who being not able to refiſt the violence confeſſd I was S. Paul, 
who by reſumption of humane ſhape (he knew not why ) wan- 
dred now upon Earth; The Prieſt had no ſooner knowledge herof, 
but he preſently found means to give notice to the Pope ; A little 
afcer, my lodging being found out by ſpies ( wherot ther are a 
multitude in Rome) I (uddenly perceiv d a Courtier making to- 
wards me, and breathing out theſe words; O holy Faul, in the 
name of lurban the Eight I com to do you reverence , He is well 
informed of the 2 of your being here : He earneſtly de- 
fires that you would be pleaſ d ro favour his Houſe with your 

reſence, for he is ambitious to have a ſtranger of ſo high a qua- 
liy for his Gueſt. The Courtier ſpoke ro me, O Angell of God, 
thus in very proper phraſe , for in theſe times Saints uſe to be call-d 
ſtrangers in the ſtate Eccleſiaſtique; whither I was aſtoniſh'd 
or no to ſee my ſelf thus ſurpriz'd and diſcover d, judge you; 
I thank'd his Beatitude in the beſt manner I could, for his cour- 
teous offer, and excuſ d my ſelf not to be able to receive that ho- 
nour, in regard 1 was of neceſſity ro depart from Rome within a 
2 few howres : when | had a ſelf thus from the Cour · 
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tier, I call'd my thoughts to counſell, and feeling, that my heart 
did preſage me ſom ſiniſter accident, I reſolved upon flight; and l 
was gon but few paces further, when the ſame Courtier came again 
and told me thus; urban the Eighth, O holy Paul, doth remand 
me to you, to ſecond his firſt invitation, but if in caſe you are te- 
ſolv d not to grace his Palace with your preſence , I have order to 
propoſe another requeſt unto you : In your Epiſtles we read, O 
Apoſtle of God, certain paſſages which maniteſtly contradict the 
humors of our holy Father Urban the Eighth, he prays you to mend 
them, becauſe it is not fitting that Paw! ſhould gainſay the will of 
Peters ſucceſſor: And if you defire to know which are thoſe paſſages, 
one among the reſt is, that, Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher 
powers. Urban the Eighth would , that trom this univerſall propo- 
firion the ſouls of Popes ſhould be exempted , He thinking it not fit 
ting that the Popes ſhold be ſubordinate to any other Law, but that 
of their own affections and fancy, for ſo their actions ſhold not be 
cenſur'd by every ſenſles man, as they are ever and anon now a- 
dayes; His Holines alſo much deſires, that the words be utterly ex- 
pung'd, which aſſigning to every Biſhop his own incumbencys, 
do ſpeak in particular, Diaconos habeant non turpe lacrum facientes, 
Let them have Deacons not given to baſe lucre. Thele periods diſ- 
leaſe in a high meaſure Urban the Eighth, for he of neceſſity muſt 
ave about him his Nephew Cardinalls and to grow rich. Here the 
Courtier ſtop d, when I poor Paul fell to diſcours with my (elf thus: 
See,thou art in — — be entrappd, notwithſtanding that thou haſt 
been confirm d in the ſtate of grace, but what could be expected 
lefle in Rowe * perceiving at laſt that he attended no anſwer, I put 
my ſelf ro reaſon with him thus: O Papall meſſenger, the 1 — 
which you propound to me, is of no light moment; for he who is 
tender of his own repute, cannot be cafily induced to unſay him- 
ſelf ; you know that my Doctrin hath run through the World till 
this day without alteration , Now what will people ſay to ſee it now 
differ from times paſt ! And who will not perſwade himſelf that 
the alteration proceeds rather from the caprichio of ſome convicted 
Hereticks, than from Pau/s Pen. Moreover to what purpoſe will 
it be to vary Apoſtolicall Doctrins, when the Popes without any 
regard to them do operat ſtill according to their own fancies * Bur 
now that his Beatitude doth defire this ſuperfluous alteration, I will 
not faile to ſerve him in the beſt maner that God ſhall inſpire me. 
The Courtier departed with this anſwer , which he took for a 
promiſe ; bur I to reſerve my ſelf to execute what God had injoyn d 
me did immediately fly away from Rome, being warn d — 
Heaven ſo to do. I was ſcarce out of the Citty, when I remembred 
to have left my Sword behind, and being in ſuſpenſe with my ſelf, 
whether I ſhold return to fetch it or no, I ſpyed coming after me, 
one who was alſo a forrener in the ſame Convent where I had lodgd, 
and had often ſhewed me arguments of love, who coming near me, 
cryed out, friend, begon, — , I come after you of purpoſe to 
cell 
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tell you, that you were ſcarce gon, but another Courtier came to (eek 
you, and inform'd of your flight, he carried news therof to the Pope, 
and a little after the Pope himſelf came to your lodging, who finding 
not your perſon, took away your Sword, ſaying in 2 kind of choler, 
that if Paal Pen refuſe to ſerve him his Sword ſhall. This Sword 
ſhall force Princes to bend and bow at my feet; This, this ſhall con- 
ſerve Caſtro, ſubdu Parma, and ſhew the world that ther is no neceſ- 
ſity of reaſon, where the edge of a brandiſhing Sword ſhall make a way. 
Givi — thanks to my frend, who knew not what Paxl nor 
— Doand the Pope ſpake of, I took my leave of him, and con- 
tinued my flight, being troubled in my thoughts, that my arms ſhold 
be left in ſuch a hand which imployes them for the ſervice of his own 
tyrannicall affections to the univerſall ſcandall of Chriſtianity. If it 
were poſſible, O Angell of God, to bend him to the voyce of the Al- 
mighty, I could wiſh you to go and _ him to peace; But #rban 
hah — a ſoul ; therfore I hold it more expedient, that 
you wold pleaſe to diffuſe your inſpirations amongſt the Princes of 
Ital, to incite them to take our of his hands theſe Armes, which were 
taken from me without reaſon , and are now drawn out againſt them 
without juſtice. To this end I have fram'd a Letter, addreſſed to the 
Italian Princes wherunto I held it not much neceſſary to affix m 

name, becauſc it is known already I am on Earth, and it is of this 


tenor. 


IRban the Eighth, o Princes, tranſported with the violence of an un- 
nown wrath, took poſſeſſion of my Sword, of purpoſe to make uſe of it 
againft the quretnes of your States; If you will not reſolve to take it out of 
bis hands, I doe ex hort you in the name of the Divine Majeſty to do it, be 
cauſe it is not fit, that that blade which is deſigned for the converſion of Ia 
fidells, ſhould be ſtained in your blood ,, Nor let that idle ſcruple amuſe you, 
that he is your ſhepheard, for the true ſhepheards do guide their flocks with 
emtle wands not with weapons. R that Iſaac ſuffere — to 
15 flain with the hands of his Father, to be ſacrificed to God, not to the f/ 
and — of his Father. And S. Peter left a Fiſhers knife behind him ts 
be aſd agaivſt Fiſh, which are not creatures of our element. Encourage 
your ſelfs therefore by his Counſel and mine, neither think yee the deſigne 
difficult, for although Urban ſeem furious, yet he that is not habituated to 
handle weapons may eaſily let looſe his bald. God inſpire your hearts, and 
proſper your reſolutions. 

This is the tenor O Angell of God of this Letter, which I beſeech 
you to carry (with your inſpirations) to the hearts of Chriſtian Princes. 
I inthe interim, before I return to Heaven, muſt go and viſit 
ſalem , to kiſs that place again, wher the very inanimate ſtones bei 
more gratefull than Aten, keep yet freſh the memory of Divine 
Mercy. 
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1 aforeſayd Confederacy being made between the Princes of Ita 
in behalf of the Duke of Parma, his ſpirits were ſo heightned ther- 
by, ſpecially the Republic of Venice —_ engagd therin, that he pur 
ſpurrs to his Horſe , and encred like a whirlwind into the Papall Terri- 
tories, finding no oppoſition at all in his paſſage , He incamped the firſt 
night not far from urban Fort, whence Don Taddeo the & had 
got aw the newes of his march, From the feliciry of this be- 
ginning his heart being elevated, he reſolves to puſh on his fortunes to 
the very walls of Reme, All Forts, and Townes at his approch did open 
their gates to receave him rather for a frend than a foe ; And although 
the trey could not chooſe but be damnified by the march of ſach a 
tumultuary ſadden unfurniſh'd Army, yer as one obſerv'd , the Vaſ- 
ſals of the Eccleſiaſtic ſtate are ſo accuſtomed to hard uſage from their 
own Governors, that the domages of forten troops ſeem d but light 
unto them; yet ther were ſuch ſtrict rigid injunctions, and martiall 
comands given out for — Army that none durſt commit any 
rapin or outrage under pain of lite. 

The Duke with theſe i d ſucceſſes advanced towards the 
walls of Rome with 3000 well appointed horſe , which cauſd a great 
deal of confuſion and terror in the Citty; Pope Urban , with the Car- 
dinalls and chicfeſt of the Roman Inhabitants, retir'd to the Caſtle of 
S. Angels, where for more ſecurity they ſtowed their treſure, and 
richeſt moveables; Thus that Rome which in times paſſ d, could look 
Hanmbal, and — in the face, —— — 

uivering Palſie at the approch of 3000 horſe only which came to vindi- 
— the quarrell of the Farneſes , In this confuſion ther was not one wold 
— — facing ot the inſolent enemy, evry one betook himſelf to ſtand 
on his gard, and the defenſive part;Evry gate look d like a Divceſſe havi 
ſom Brſbop appointed to keep it; He Pope Urbes (ent Cardinall 
Spads to a Trety with the Duke , which Negotiation was 
carried (0 __ — took effect, and ſo a truce was agreed upon 
for the preſent ;; ſo the Duke of arma teturn d, having reap d no other 
fruit by this march, but the name to have diſplayed his Colours al moſt 
in the face of Rome , which, as the moſt ſerious ſort of men were of o- 
pinion , became him leaſt of any Prince in regard he was a Vaſſall of 
the Church, his Progenitors having receav'd ſuch remporall poſſeſſions 
from Her. | 

This little War produc'd good effects in Italy at laſt , for it took off 
afrerwards various ſorts of diſcontentments, rheſe temporall Armes 
took off the cenſures of the frriruall Armes under which divers Princes 
lay; For by the vi in ion of France a Trety was to be held 
at Venice, where the Dukes of Parma and Modena came in perſon, and 
Cardinall Bichi, a perſon par negotis, being a moderat grave pru- 
dent man came as Plenipotentiary from the Pope, who in the con- 
duct of this buſines carried himſelf with that dexterity and height 
of wiſdom , that in one afternoon he made an end of all differences; 
The S1gnorie of Venice was to have her ancient Elogium ſer up in — 
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Sala Regia in the Vatican, It was to be renew d, and inſcrib d in a larger 


Table; The Duke of Florence was to have the Excomunication taken 


off, and for the future, the Churchmen ſhold be ſubject to new impoſi- 
tions as well as the laity, provided that his Holines be acquainted 
therwith before hand, and his conſent had; the Duke of : was 
abſolv d from the ſpitituall cenſures, and got the Gabells of ſom places 
in right to the Duchy of Ferrara; The Duke of Parma had the Church 
cenſures taken off of him, and got further time for the repayment of 
his arreares putting in caution accordingly ; Laſtly the lire R ic 
of Laca fiſh'd ſo well in theſe troubled waters, that the alſo got her · ſelf 
abſoly'd from the Church cenſures which lay upon her: Thus the Italian 
like a wiſe Nation compoſ d in a ſhort time ſo many differences that per- 
turb d the public peace, which was don by the ſ ent of the 
Vrnetian, as allſo by the diſcreet comportment of the — — 
tentiary Cardinall Bichi a Sieneſe born , a kind of War havi 
above two yeers , in all which time ther were not 200. men loſt in all, 
which argues that the Italian is more parſimonious of his bloud, and 
more carefull of his life, than either German, French or Hug kb who in 
their civill Wars have loſt I cannot tell how many ina far 
ſhorter time eſpecially the lat, which ſhews that they are not ſo indul- 
gent of nature, and of that image which God Almighty hath imprinted 
upon man, as the Italian. 


Noerlong aer chat the Republic of Venice had got out of theſe bryars, 
& that principally by her intervention the Pope and the Italian Prin- 
ces were reconcild, an illfavourd black cloud began to engender againſt 
her in the _— the — — _ = , — hornes 
v , which portended windy tempeſtuous as it 
—— — and continueth ſo to this day; The vapor that went 
to condenſe this hideous clowd iſſued firſt from the Knights of la, 
who had taken at Sea ſom Gallies and Caramuſalls that carried paſ- 

upon a Pilgrimage to Meche, among whom was one of 1breims 
Sultens's , and another of the Ortomen race. The Malteſes having made 
prize of them, arriv'd afterwards in Candy where they found reception 
and frendly entertainment as was uſuall. 

Ibriam the great Turk upon news herof ſtorm d mightily,and rag d ſo 
far that he vow d a revenge; I he ſent for the Chriſtian Am- 
baſſadors that reſided at that time in the Port, relating unto them by 
the mouth of his Viſier hat affronts he had receiy d of the QAtaiteſes, 
and that he wold peck that little ſcabb of an Iſland into the bottom of 
the Sea, diſguiſing his displeſi 
Venetian, who was more in his 


— —— i ym 
« Sackwile Crow then Ambaſſador in Confentinepht for the King of 


then in Padua to give advice herof to the Senat, that the Twrk arm d 
for Candy : but the Senat having no notice therof from their own Bails 
[dd 3] made 
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made no account of the intelligence, wherin the World adjudg'd 
venice to com far ſhort of her wonted circumpection For that Som · 
mer the Teri, with a formidable Fleet and Land- Army did in a 
maner ſurprize Canes the ſecond Port ot Candy, coming with ſuch a 
reſolation as if they came to meet a Victory and not expect one; The 
newes herof being brought to 1braim it puff d him up very much, 

h he was over-heard to mutter, That if he overcame ſo often he 
ſhold loſe all at laſt, for above 50000 Twrks, wherof the third 
part were Fan aries, periſh'd in that expedition. The next Sommer 
the Baſſa of Beſuia tumbled into Dalmatia with a great land- Army, 
but he was repell'd with much vigor, ſo that in regard he did no ex- 
ploit, he was lent for to Conſtantinople, wher 1brarm cauſd him to be 


ſtrangled. 

The Republic being now ſadly engag'd in a War againſt ſo po- 
tent an enemy, betook Her-ſelf ro Her Prayers more fervently , 
making a vow to build a Chappell to Saint LorenJs, a holy man, 
who had liv'd about 400 yeers fince in Venice, which She perform'd with 
much-magnificence. 

The next Sommer She had notable ſucceſſe againſt the Twrk in 
Dalmatia in divers places, and made Her- ſelf Miſtreſſe of Cliſſa a 
place of mighty ſtrength , and much conſequence , being frontire 
twixt Boſnia and Dalmatia ,, The Baron of Dagenfelt was employed 
by the Republic in Dalmatia, but in this expedition of Cliſſa Generall 
Foſcolo , Count Schotte, and Proveditor Georgio were chief; Mehe- 
wer Bei Sangiac of Cliſſa after the Articles of rendition were con- 
cluded, was to ſend four Hoſtages whereof Filippevich was chief, who 
after fled away, wherupon the Sangiac himſelf ſtood for him and tent a 
Letter of this humble tenor to Feſcelo. 


2 the moſt mercifull, and preordain d by God to all good fortune, the 
wo#t excellent Lord Generall of the Venetians, the moſt le reve- 
rence of Maſter Mehemet Bei Sangiac of Cliſſa After that we bad 
taſted of your Excellencies grace, and concluded the Trety, Filippovich 
hath betray'd us, whoſe face ought - ever to free7e with ſhame , but 
his baſe feb hath not only ſtain d his own honor, but it hath allſo don 
= much wrong; if you think that I had any hand in hi eſcape, I ſtand 
to your mercy, for we are all in your hands, and ! will be reſponſible for the 
fugitif. I attend your anſwer, and God exalt you to higher honors. 

At the taking of this Town the Chriſtian Soldiers were ſo geſh'd 
in bloud, and heated for loſſes they had formerly teceav d, for a great 
many of the Morlaccht periſh'd in the action, that the Generall could 
not hold them within the bounds of obedicnce , but they fell turiouſly 
upon the Twrks after they had entred the Town , and hack'd them to 
peeces , notwithſtanding the Articles to the contrary. Generall 
Foſcolo being got into the Town planted the Yexetian Standard 
in the Market place, and then kneeling upon the Turkiſh Banners, 
he heard Maſſe ſayd by the Archbiſhop of Scutari, and afterwards 
Te Deum was ſolemnly Sung, and fo lowd that the very Heavens 

ecchoed 
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ecchoed with the ſound. 700 Fan aries were {lain and above 300 
wounded in this ſiege, and about 200 Chriſtians. 

Ther was a great debate in the Senat at Venice touching Clſs, whe- 
ther ſhe ſhold (till Rand or be demoliſh'd , — who perſwaded a demo- 
lition uſd theſe arguments. That Cliſſa thong h never ſo famous and well 
fortified yet was ſhe known to be expugnable, inſomuch that the Turk might 
recover her by the ſame meanes as the Venetian got her; That Ibraim 
finding his grearnes to be eclipſd berby, wold venture all bus forces to regain 
ber; Or that happly the Turkiſh Army _ leave her behind and march on 
to Spalato or Tragutrio, and / cut of ſuccors from her; That in caſe a 
peace enſued, Cliſſa maſt ed, therfore to beſtow any money to 
fortifie Her was ſuperfluous ,, The Venetian treſure ſbold be employd to 

hen her own Forts, aud not the enemies , laſtly that it flood more with 
the prudence of the Republic to conſerve rather than conquer. 

They of the contrary opinion alleg'd that Cliſſa was allwayes efteem'd 4 
thing inexpugnable for ber ſituation,as allſo for the valour of the puiſſant 
State that now holds her; that ſhe bath repel d in former times an A 
of 20000 Combatants , that ſhe ſtoad very conveniently to ſtave off the 
Turk from ruſbing into Dalmatia ; Moreover it wold tend to the diſbonor of 
the Republic 18 rc Cliſſa, in regard the World will judg that ſhe did it for 
want of ſtrength or courage to preſerve her;That Venice was »ſ'd to ſhew her 
power not only upen the ruines, bat allſo within the fortifications of t ; 
That the keeping of Cliſla will render a peace more 7 3 That the Soldiers 
wold loſe the comfort they uſe to receave in a conquer d place, &c. 

This ſecond opinion prevayl'd,therfore Monſieur 4" Amur with other 

incers were preſently ſent to fortifie the Town of Cliſſs according to 
the modern Rules. 

As dy Land, ſo by Sea allſo the Republic bore up ſtoutly 
and ſucceſsfully againſt her formidable Foe this yeer , for meeting 
with a great Fleet of Turkiſh Gallies and Mahoons in the Egean 
Sea, ſhe chas'd them into the Bay of Foggia ( Phocis of old) where ſom 
Engliſh Ships, and a Scottiſh Veſſell did her ſom ſignall ſervice , for 
the Turkiſh Fleet having fled into the bottom of the Bay, the ani 
Lries ran aſhore, inſomuch that the Captain Ag ſet our a Procla- 
mation, wherin he promiſed ſuch a reward for any that wold bring the 
Head of a dead Fani7ary, or his living Body: Had the Venetian Fleet 
pourſued the Twrks into the bottom of the Bay, in all probability they 
might have don the Turks much miſchief at this conjuncture of time; but 
it ſeems the Generalls Comiſſion extended not ſo far, and Venice loves 
to have het Comiſſions punctually obſery'd. The Sommer following the 
Republic did hold the great Turks Noſe fo cloſe to the Grindſtone, that 
his Gallies durſt nor out of the Dardanelli into the Egeas Sea; yet 
hath he powr'd new forces ſince into Canes by the Gallies of Rhodes, Sis, 
Cyprus and Negrepont. 

This War hath bin very expencefull to S. art, and drain'd much 
both of his Treſure and Arſenall, the one of Money , the other of A- 
munition But the Treſure and Arſenall of Venice may be ſayed to be 
like the Sea ( wherin they ſtand ) who notwithſtanding the ** 
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all emiſſion of Waters, yet no diminution is diſcern'd in him, beſides if 
he loſe one way, he getts another way; This potent Enemy hath put the Re 
public to extraordinary wayes of ra Money by Lotteries, ſale ot Ho- 
— — —— — — 
that ra while, tis now al 
ajuſted and regulated and of as high as ever. — ite 
Republic, and old Emulatix old furniſh her with Money and ten Auxi- 
liary Gallies if ſhe wold to treat Her in equality with Her-lelf, by 
the name of Serenrſſims, which tis thought ſhe will do in theſe preſſures, 
for he is a cheap frend thats got by a complement, 

Beſides , the Jeſuitts offer Her a vaſt ſum of Money of late to be 
readmirted , to which end the King of Polends Brother, who is of the 
Society himſelf,is lately ſent ro negotiat with her, but they write that he 
hath bur a cold employment of ir. 


Thus have we drawn at length the Hiſtory of Yenice in the ſmalleſt 
thread we could and freeſt from thrumbs , the Author being a proſeſſd 
enemy to ſuperfluities, and immareriall circumſtances ; We will now 
proceed to diſplay ſom other ſingularities , for the white at which we 
”=_ this peece, is to make the Reader thoroughly acquainted with 

Mayden Republic. 
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with the Swiſſe, and the Spaniards. Leo the 10. being paſſionat for the 
of tus Family was ſorntited 1 a Partiſan with France. m- 


away the French out of . 
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in the Clement the 7. 172 ö 193. 

The Civil Warrs of France then 
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late yeers tied for more variety of reſpects to any Prince than to 
the Spaniard; He complies alſo with the Colledg of Cardinalls, 
endeavouring mainly to have a ſtrong party there to out poiſe the 
French ; though in the election of lirban the eighth, the laſt 
Pope, his power fayld him among them; which Pope was Fleurde- 
li7d all over having bin rayſd by the French faction that then was pre- 
dominant in the conclaves ; which made this paſquill among others, 
to be ſcatterd up and down , cur Petrus negat Dominum P quis Callas 
camat. Nor was Urban the eighth averſe only to the Spaniard, but to 
the whole houſe of Auſtria, in ſo much that when the Emperour ſent 
to ſollicit him for a ſum of money to ſupport the War againſt the Swed, 
and the Northern peeple that had hurld themſelſs into the Terri- 
tories of the Empire, he wold not part with a 7 —— of S. Peters patti- 
mony to that uſe; which made the Spaniſb Souldiers up and down the 
ſtreers to call him Lat heran; And others to give out that ther was 
ſecret intelligence twixt Him and the King of Sweden, that when he 
had don his work in Germany, he wold aſſiſt him to recover his right 
to the Kingdom of Naples , but indeed his averſnes to the Emperour 
was , becauſe a little before he had diſturbd the common peace of Itah, 
about the quarrel! with the Duke of Sevey. This preſent Pope Inno- 
cem the tenth is as much an Auſtrian, as the other was a Bowrbonian which 
hath not a little advantagd the Spaniard as it hath appeard by ſom ſuc- 
ceſſes fince his creation; He is more Catholic than Chriſtian, whereas his 
Predecefſor was vice verſa. 
hing the intereſts and diſpoſition of the Dukes of Toſcany , in 
regard they were firſt introduc d and eſtabliſhd in that Dutchy by 
the Armes of che _ of ay hold their chiefeſt intereſt to be a 
dependency upon that Houſe, adhering allwayes to that party with 
n—_ — this tie was not ſo * — it flackned — 
when public liberty was at the ſtabe; wiſely conſidering that the oppreſ - 
ſion of their neighbours wold not exempt them, but reſerve them for 
2 more certain ruin. Whereupon Coſmo the firſt ſtuck not to aſſiſt the 
Genoways in a quarrell that was abetted by the Crown of Spain, And 
after him Duke Ferdinand with great ſums of moneys affiſted Henry the 
third, and Henry the fourth of France, perſwading the latter to break 
with Sevey , that by poſlcſhon of the Marchiſat of Salucces, France 
might alwaycs have a gate open to /taly ; And Coſmo the ſecond to 
the ſame purpoſe ſupporred the Duke of Mantond againſt him of Sa. 
vey; But this preſent Duke Ferdinand although he makes ſhew to 
breath nothing els than a kind of religious obſervance to the Auſtrian 
Family, yet he hath utterly refuld at preſent to engage againſt France, 
whereupon in policy he difarmd thoſe Gallies w ith he was uſd 
formerly to ſcowr ſome of the Mediterranean and Greek Seas, to prevent 
that neither Kings ſhold deſire his aſſiſtance. 
uching the intereſts of the Republic of Gezo« ſince by meanes 
of Andrew Doris She drew her neck out of the French yoke,and put 
Her ſelf under the protection of Spain, She hath till mingled intereſts 
with that Crown ; Charles the firſt finding that the Citty of Genos ſtood 
Bb 2 very 
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very commodiouſly for him to convey his forces to Italy, ſollicited 
often Andrew Doria to conſent to the erecting of a ſortreſſe, which, not- 
withſtanding that he was movd thereunto by the Emperour both with 
menaces and money , he wold — agree unto; whereupan the Em- 
our thought upon another new and more ingenious way to eng 
— — — a bridle of Gold into her mouth inſteed ot — 
Iron one he thought of at firſt , for ever ſince Genoa ſerves Spain for 
a ſcale to her treaſure to high and low Germany, whereby her 
bank of S. George hath ſo ſwelld, and the whole Citty hath ſoenriched 
her ſelf that it is wonderfull , for it may be ſayed that moſt of the Indian 
Gold hath paſſ'd ever ſince through their fingers, ſo that much thereof 
muſt needs ſtick unto them, by the uſe the Spaniard gives them when 
they advance any ſum by way of «frento as they call ir, untill his fleets 
com from the Indies; So that they have a ſaying in Span that the 


. Genoways did uſe to carry their coniciences in thin Pocketts, but the 


ght of the Indian Gold hath broken thorough , ſo that now ther is 
neither bottom or bounds left in them. 

Now, ther is no ſtate in Itahj that's more capable to incommode the 
Spaniard , than that of Geneve, and to pur him in a hazard to loſe 
Milan ,and r the other territories he enjoyes in Italy, which 
She may do it She denies Him her ports, and hinder the landing of 
his Ships upon her coaſts , or by ſhutting the paſſages in that long 
liſt of Land which is calld the River of Genos ; Therefore the Spamard, 
becauſe he wold not depend ſoly upon the affection of that City, ray- 
ſed up a Fort at Monaco, and another at Finale, thereby, if ir were poſ- 
ſible, to reduce the Republic to an entire dependence upon Him, In 
the laſt War with Sevey the Genoways felt the benefit of the Spaniards 
protection, which by way of diverſion preſervd them from much 
danger. Therefore in point of intereſt Genos may be ſayed to be an 
inſeparable confederat of the King of Spaines both for profit and pre- 
ſervation, She is in relation to him like a Partridg under a Faulcons 
wings, as the little Republic of Zac« is to the Duke of Florence, who 
can ſcize upon her when he liſt , but that he finds it more advantagious 
unto him to permit Her to continu an induſtrious Republic ſtill of Her ſelf. 


12 the Dukes of Savey, their intereſt hath bin allwayes to 
keep good intelligence with France, therfore they never (wervd from 
Her friendihip, but once in the time of Charles the fifth, when by the 
inducements of a Pertugve7 Wife, Charles Emanuel refuſd paſ- 
ſage to the French King, which coſt him afterwards very detre ; And 
it had coſt him much more, unleſſe he had comported himſelf with 
extraordinary cunning and artifice, which made Him to be termd theſ itil 
Fox of the Mountaines, 


He Dukes of Aantoua as the reſt of the Minor Princes of Italy were 
uſd to profeſſe a totall dependence upon the houſe of Auſtria; yet 


Duke Ferdinand a wile —.— that in the firſt motions of Men- 


ferrat, the deſignes of Sevey were fomented by Offices —_— 
rom 
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fram.the Spaniard for his own advantage, he choſe rather to defend 
himſelf fram Savoy without the Spaniards help: butD.C arls ſucceeding 
he was forcd to adhere to the King of France 2 his ſafety, in regard of 
divers Garriſans he had up and down Menferrat. 


1* Dukes of Parma, though thruſt out of Piacema by Charles the 5; 
and having bin beaten. by him in Parma, they had good reaſon to fol- 
low the intereſts of France, by hom they had receavd both their conſer- 
vation and reſtabliſhmene,more than once, yet they thought ſafer ſtill to 
ſtick unto Him that was Duke of Milan, till now of late that this preſent 
Duke is much French. fied. 


Ouching the politicall intereſts,and inclinations of the Duke of M 

dena, and the State of Lacs, they have more confidence in the Houſe 
of Auſtria than in the French, and ſo they apply themſelfs accordingly 
in point of reſpect and compliances: Nor indeed can it be denied but 
all Italie is beholding to the Spaniard in divers reſpects, as for the in- 
troducing of. Treſ#re , and increſe of Trade; as allſo that his outpoiſing 
power keeps the inferior Princes in peace, and from encroching one 
upon the other, leſt it he ſhold ſtrike in by way of Auxiliary, he mi 
ſwallow up both parties; yet, it may be obſervd, that the Iralans roſpect 
the Spaniard out of meer politicall intereſt, not out of any affection; ſo 
that all of them would reſtrain his power if they could, but like the Mice 
in che Fable, they cannot find any that will venture firſt to hang the Bell 
about the Catts neck. 


Hf" by theſe ſhort expatiations given a few touches of the reſt of 
Principalities of Itahj in point of political intereſts, we nom return 
to pourſue and perfect the 3 of the Signorie of Venice in this par- 
ticular allſo; which, taking her power b d and Sca conjunctly, is 
acknowledgd to be the ſtrongeſt knot of ſtrength in abie, it we conſider 
the reaches of her Dominions, with the firmenes and ſolidity of her 
eſtabliſhment, as allſo the prudent and cautious conduct of her pro- 
ceedings. 

Now touching her intereſts, and diſpoſition towards the two great 
Kings forementiond, all her counſells and deſigns, ever ſince the entrance 
of forren Armies into Italie, have tended to conſerve her own | and 

reatnes: Ir being an old obſervation , that all States do retain ſtill the 
— of their firſt Founders ; as ambition , and defire of warr ge 
allwayes in the Citty of Rome, becauſe her firſt Founders were full of 
that humor; But thoſe of Venice being not tranſported with ſuch 
exorbitant thoughts, but addicted to peace, trafic , wealth and x 
having bin formerly haraſſd by the long calamities of Italie, and the 
inundation of barbarous peeple, when they had gott into thoſe ſafe re- 
tirements, the firſt and fundamentall maxime of policy they propoſd to 
themſelfs, was to maintain their common freedom, and live ſecure. And 
berin the Republic of Fenice may be ſayed to differ from the late States of 
Holland allſo , whoſe fuſt foun * 2 layed in bloud by pan and 
3 arrz 
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Warr; Now it is a Rule that Eodem modo, Res conſervatur, qus acquiritur, 
By the ſame meanes things are conſervd — they are gott In ſo much 
that if Holland follow the humors of her firſt Founders , She will love 
wary bettet than peace, and happly be incited therunto by an old pro- 
phecy that runns of her; 


Marte trivwphabis, Batavia, pace peribs, 
Holland, by warr Thou ſhalt encreaſe, 
Thou wilt deſtroy Thy ſelf by peace. 


Now, one of the wayes wherby the Republic of Venice hath endea- 
vourd to preſerve her Maydenhead and freedom fo long,hath bin to kee 
the power of the potentſt Princes in a counterpoiſe; wherby She hath 
often adapted her deſignes, and accommodedHer-ſelf to the condition of 
the times, and frequently changd thoughts, will, frends, and enemies; 
She hath bin allwayes uſd to ſuſpect any great power, to fear much, and 
confide little, to be — vigilant of the operations of others, and 
accordingly to regular her own conſultations and proceedings; wherby 
She hath bin often accuſd of exces in circumſpection. 

Therfore when that impetuous ſhock was given Italie by Charles the 8. 
She only lookd on a —— and kept Her ſelf Neutrall; but after- 
wards ſeeing the common freedom of 7talie floting among the French 
armes, She made head againſt them at laſt , freeing Milan from that 
imminent danger which hoverd viſibly ore her head, and fo forcd that 
King to find his way back ore the Alpes, and to leave the Kingdom of 
25 to the Aregenians ; To free Her · ſelf from the — — of More, 
and to joyn Cremona to her Republic, She favourd the deſignes of Lews 
the 12. upon the State of tin; But this conjunction was like that 
with the Lion, who uſeth to ſnatch all ro himſelf ; For Lews afterwards 
to thruſt Venice out of Cremona colleagud himſelf with divers other 
Princes, inciting them to invade Her Territories on firm Land, Info 
much that he introduc'd the Pope , the Spaniard , and King of the Ro- 
mancs z but while they thought to ruſh into the Venetian Territory, 
they were cunningly excluded by the Spaniards their Confederats, who 

— the fruit of other mens labours impatronizd himſelf of ſom 
Tones, to recover which the Venetians betook themſelfs to the frendſhip 
of Frasci the French King , by which League they recoverd what for- 
merly had bin taken from them. But afterwards finding that the French 
tor * diſorders had loſt the Duchy of Milan , and that by continuing 
that League they expoſd to ſom hazard their own liberty; the Republic 
with fortune changd Her frend, and entred into League with Charles the 
Emperour : But upon that monſtrous ſucceſſe of fortune in av] when 
the h King was taken Priſoner , to preſerve the common liberty of 
Italie which was like to be ſwallowed up by the Emperour, She re entted 
into a new League with Francs not without extreme hazard, becauſe in 
the peace of Cambrey he had quite abandond Her, ſo She was left alone 
to wraſtle with vida our and the formidable Armies he had then 


afoot , againſt whom She bore up with much generoſity a good while, 
wherby tagether with the peace of Bologne She — 


the reſtitution 
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of Franceſcs S fer a to the Duchy of Milan ; An a which She ob- 
ſervd with ſuch candor Gunlity chat — —— 
by many favourable conjunftres to wie ain upon high advamagi 


ous termes wich the Crown of France, —— che $ out of 
Mikew , whereof they had seadred themſclſs Maſters after the demh of 
Francs Sfera, yet ſhe weld never lend any care — — 
of her filial ate dn heh, che ſhe might not be agen in new 
troubles ; as allfo finding: how: unlucky. the French had:o ien bin chat 
fide the Alpes ; ſo that ever ſince 1 was in 
any open War ewe Spare and 


the, yeer 15 30. ther never 


Venice. Ever ſince, the Repub —— that the Popes were often 
traa ſported wich their own other Ptinces were ether 
their dependents, ot their forces: weak, the 
as itwere in perpetual centinelt to watch 

She hath much incuerd che 


ſtomack it much that Yenic? ſhold To ich hi 
T becauſe he could do no goody open ors — 


to work to do her a diſpleſure. erecting ſtim 
. 


Spain, or 1 
much court —— Belicnre, and other Miniſters to et- 
gage. So that although in former times She hath bin often conſtramd 

co play faſt and looſe twixt Spain and Frau this laſt century She 
hath kept her ſl aye in » polugue neural. 


Glace the principall aym of this peece is to make the induſtrious 

Reader fully acquaimed with this Aayden Republic, therefore we 

it worth the labour, to inſert here the opinions of the moſt ap- 

— Ten — — 
) and 2 | 

abe may conduce much to inſtruct the Rea» 


and ere knowiedge os f Signorie. 
Bodinus de Republics Lib. 11. 


Ct. think che ame judgement ob pa 
which he thinks ay agree wi three kinds of 


om. ; Eſt .inquit,in Duce Regia zin — 
Ariſtocratia; In Cencilis Maximo, Demarramad. Ther 5 ſayeth be, 


a the Fenctide 
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— xe, a? red in the Duke, an Ariſtacracy in the Senat, Anda 
_— great Councell. But Femerws who hath deſcribed the 
ſtate of that Common · wealth from her firſt originalls, and written moſt 
accutatly of her ſecrecies of Goverment convinceth Comtarenze , and 


remaind about $00 yeers in the very 
ſame condition She is now in; Panlus Maguſtine (| of 1200 yeers, 
which Kauen proves to be falſe out of the public Adis, and the Hiſtory 
of che Times, 
Hoyſoever it be, It is moſt evident thut, in fats quo nunc the Re- 


3 
of Age; as alſo the Patricians in whom the 
* | , whoſe nomber may amount to 4000. 
out of this nomber , and young 
who have no acceſſe either to the great 
iniſtrarion. of any! Office, unleſſe 
fainebe'obraind , Nor is ther in 


itors times, more than 1500 but in former 
—— br Hiſtorians; This 
N a mt ili — 
power over wes Magiſtrats, of Prace and War, 
bemg — bor this Repel — if 
| can but thi ic is a pure Ariſtacracy t For i 
the better ſort of men had nothing els but the power of the Law and 


, it were argument to judg that it is an opt. 
as we taught before '; ſince that the election of Magiſtrats, of thi Sena 
of che , of the r, of the Decemwviri , of the forty 


privat, and ſo many public criminal and civil, depends meer 
upon the grand councell of the obility'or Gentry ; and the ref ence 


ptecarian powers. 

The Duke is He, who being a Soverain Governor may be ſayed 
only to want comand , for he can neither ſummon any one before him, 
or apprehend 288 comand, or demand any, nor hath He 
more power in lledg of Senators, whether great or ſmall but only 
that he gives rhe laſt ſuffrage ; nor can He open any Lerters either from 
forren Princes, or any Magiſtrat, or Officer, nor admit or difmiſſe any 
Ambaſſadors without ſom of the Colledg of the Septemvirat, or De- 
cemvirat; nor can He a or go out of the Citty of Venice 
without leave. Duke Faleris,becauſe he married a Lady that was born out 


— 2 conſent of the Senat. vyas 
by the Decemvira ſentencd to death, and executed; belides 


—_— or puniſhd when they abuſd their power. _ 


Him Sebell;cas enumerats ewelve Dukes that either were {lain in a popu- 


or Signory of VENICE. 


The ſame Author in his 3. Book writes thus: 


Ur the Senator muſt take this for a principall caution, that he 

ſuffer not himſelf to be depravd by any bribes, or 

benefitt; which — it be 1 there, yervic ae 
elſwhere in other States, and except the Signorie of Venice who 
a Senat ſo free and pure from this kind of ſordidnes, that the very 
Churchmen allthough they be Cittizens and Patricians born are re- 
ſtraind therfore from their civill Councells, becauſe they ate known to be 
ſworn to act not any thing againſt the profitts, and intereſt of the Roman 
Biſhop; That cry is well known to all the world, that before all ſuf- 
frages this acclamation uſeth to be in the great Councell , Fuore 1 preti, 
inſomuch that Hermolao Barbaro (and what a man was He?) receavd the 
ſentence of baniſhment, becauſe while Ambaſſador in Rowe he ſuf- 


terd himſelf to be coopted into the Colledg of Cardinalls without the 
conſent of the Senat. 


Fac. Ave. Thuanns Lib. 23. 


Tt — Senat, which may be truly calld the Shopp of all civil 
prudence, hath it for a ſpeciall Caveat, That none initiated in Holy 
Orders ſhold touch any part of the Republic. 


The ſame in his 27. Book. 
12 no Prince in all Italie except the Venetian Republic, in the con- 
ciliation of whoſe frendſhip the King ought to labour much, for by 


Her Lawes it is ſeverely prohibited, that none of Her Subjects receave 
any penſion from a forren Prince. 


Cardinall Arnoldus Ofſat in his 353. Epiſtle. 


1 — 2 —— — — than needs; yet 
they manage their affaires with as much prudence ity as 
— kt — inks 


_ Prince; you —— — without — 
the laſt King, they preſently acknowledgd thi ing (vi. Henry 
the 4.) King hey pee acknowedgd this pelo Kin , yer they 


would not admitt him to com with the other Ambaſſadors to the 
Chappell, till the King was reconcild to the Church of Rame; This they 
did becauſe the Pope, with the King of Spain, and all the world might 
bear wittnes, that, howſoever what they did for politicall reaſons , yet 
they were exact obſervers of the Catholic Religion, 


Interditti Veneti Hiftor, Lib. 1. 


Ti Republic of Venice excludes all Eccleſiaſtiques from the par- 
ticipation of Her goverment, and only She neither gives or takes any 
penſions from the Court of Reme. 


Cc Pas. 
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Paulus Parnta in Hiſter. Venet. Lib. 4. 


O Progenitors took ſingular care that the Cittizens of Venice (hold 
employ their induſtry to navigation and maritime negotiation for 
the encreaſe and i of public and privat wealth , and that the 
Venetian name mi — agated to remote and outlandiſh Nations; 
The ſituatiou of the Citric to invite Her to ſuch ſtudies and exer- 
ciſes, and to infuſe ſuch a propenſity into the minds of Her Inhabitants , 
In regard that — Jag of Her-ſelf any Lands to cultivar, 
which might anſwer their induſtry , and make them rich, and being de- 
ſtitut of — for humane ſubſiſtence, nęceſſi 
her ſelf did excite them to naval induſtry , and to furrow the Sea, hic 
fills het with and affluence of all things conducing to a being, 
and well-being z This made Her cmploy hundreds of Ships and Gal. 
lies abroad into forren Countreys , as well to Chriſtian Regions, as to 
Infidells, and bring back rich commodities of all ſorts, not only for Her 
own ocaſions, but to exerciſe comerce and exchange comodities with 
Her neighbours farr and neer to Her unſpeakable advantage: In theſe 
Gallies many young men of the Gentry and Patrician Order do uſe to 
imbark themſclts,, as well for marchandizing , as to gain experience up 
and down the world, ſpecially in the Art of Navigation; Many wherof 
uſe to ſojourn a long time among forren pecple, and diſpatch not only 
their own affaires, but do favours and negotiat for others: Wherby they 
attain to a great proportion of knowledg in all things, and being returnd 
and falted as it were in the world, and compoſd to frugality and mo- 
—— ur to the management of the public affaires of the Com- 
mon 


Bodinus de Repub. Lib. 3. 


Ut becauſe no man may think that ſo many Counſells ſhold breed 
a confuſion in ſo well ordred a Republic, he muſt think that She di- 
. Chis belidache Sram, ther 
is the Councell of which is the marine Councell , then is 
ther the Councell of Who have the incumbency of matters by 
Land, Then is ther a Councell of Decemvrrs , —. — ˖ 


s, wherin 
— — Which Ils though 
they be ſcjoynd in Colleges — when the quality ot hep 
fair requires all conſociat. The Senat is compoſd of 60. Gen- 


tlemen, who with many more Cittizens have the greateſt management 
of affaires. | 


Idem ibidem. 


Vee have fpoken fat manerof making Counſell, it is no where 
practiſd better than it is in Venice, for when ther is a doubtfull 
deliberation of things in both the Councells of Sages, they uſe to expedit 

i 
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it conjunctly with the Decewvirs , Therfore it is ſubſcrib d underneath 
the decree con la giunta , bur if all this be not ſufficient to put a period 
to the buſines in agitation in regard of diſcrepancy of Opinions, the 
Septemviri are conſulted ; and if this will not ſerve the turn, for diſcre- 
pancy of cenſures , the Senat is aſſembled , where the whole matter is 
diſplayed ; but if the authority of the Senat wil not ſuffice , but ther will 
be {till diſſentient ſuffrages, then ir is finally derermin'd by the Great 
Councell. 
Idem Lib, 5. 


T* Veneti ans reſtrain Dowries by a ſpecall Law, v. that the 
Portion of a Patrician Damſell, or Gentlewoman be but 1600. 
Crownes, leſt the wealth of illuſtrious Families be exhauſted ', bur if 
a Gentleman marry a Plebean , the dowry is terminated ro 2000, 
Crownes : But they ſuffer now this Law to be in a maner antiquated, 
that the poverty of ſom Gentlemen may be repaird by the dowry of a 
Wife; But this is prudently obſerv'd , that they uſe as much as may 
be to temove Women from hereditary right, if ther be any Male extant. 


Idem Lib. 6. 


Ne long ſince in the yeer 1566. the Venetian created three Magi- 
ſtrats, and endowd them with a Cenforian power, whom they 
calld a Trium virat, for the Refotmation of the manners of the Citizens , 
commonly calld I Signer: Joprs il ben vivere della Citta; and they were 
thus entitled becauſe the word Cenſor ſeemd to grave and ſevere for a 
Cittie that was ſo free from the beginning, and abounding with affluence 
of all pleſures. 
Idem Eodem Lib. 


He Yenetians do dayly exerciſe and entertain above 4000. perſons 
TI public works, than which nothing can be more —— the 
common peeple, more commodious to the Citty, and more delightfull 
to all men; And as they cmploy ſo many in public works, ſo with won- 
derfull benignity , they diſtribut = of the public wealth for the re- 
lieving and ſuſtentation of the aged and indigent. 


Paulus Paruts in Hiſt. Ven. Lib. 7. 


1 hath bin provided by a ſingular way of — — and for 
the advantage of the Republic, that Her Ambaſſadors which She 
employed abroad upon legations of State to forren Princes, ſhold not 
reſerve to themſelfs what is given them by way of gift, but to confer it 
to the public; but if by particular favour ſuch Ambaſſadors were per 
— retain ſuch preſents, ſuch a grace muſt paſſe by the ſuffrage 
of the Senat, to oblige them therby more to the benevolence of the Senat, 
than tothe bounty of any forren Prince. 
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Pauls Fovius Lib.1. 


T* Citty of Venice is ample and magnificent, by navall ſtudy, and 
'A Mercantile Negotiations She grew up from ſmall beginnings , but 
for Her incredible advantage of firuation She is admird , and preferrd 
before all ot her Citties under the Sun; becauſe that She being gitt about 
with the waters of the interfluent Hadrian Sea, and ſo not expoſd to 
any ſudden ſurpriſes or aſſaults, She ſecurely enjoyes Her-ſelf, and Her 
trefure , hoording it up for times of danger; For ther is no approch to 
Her by Land, in regard 40. Stades of Sea intercede ; nor any advenue 
by Sea, in regard of the blind and low foords,unknown to ſtrangers, which 
are round t. 

The Venetian generally are grave in Counſell , ſevere in judgement, 
conſtant in adverſity, and moderat in proſperity ; Ther is an unanimous 
ſtudy in them all to conſerve the public liberty, and to encreaſe their 
Empire; In the Senat they ſpeak with much freedom and oftentimes 
with much heat and cagernes it the cauſe require. 

Ther is not any of the Senatorian Order or others, though he excell 
the reſt never ſo much in wiſdom , ſpirit or valour,and ſervices per- 
formd for the Republic, that is ſufferd ro grow too high, or by conci- 
liation of popular credit and eſteem to becom too powerfull ; By which 
reach of policy and inſtitution , they uſe in their Wars by Land to em- 
ploy ſtrangers for their Generall , leſt one of their own might be puffd 

with pride, and grow too ambitious ; They are all grave Gownmen, 
ve have adminiſterd this Republic from the beginning , and preſervd 
Her from inteſtin tumults; But touching maritime affaires, and navall 
diſcipline theſe grave men ſhake off their togated Habitts, and receave 
Martiall employment, according to the exigency of the ocaſion. 


Some Obſervations of the ( utty and Signorie of Venice, 


taken ont of Sanſovino. 


He Air of Venice is exceeding good, becauſe it is continually 
| purgd with the flux and reflux of the 4driatic Sea, which carry 
away with it every fix howers what ſoever is corrupt and noy- 
ſom , beſides the multitude of fires diſſolveth all unwholſom vapors, 
and the free ſcope of the winds blowing every where without impedi- 
ment maketh the Air more ſound , and vigorous ; beſides much is at- 
tributed to the ſaltnes which being by its nature more hot and leſſe 
cold engendreth an equall and moſt ſweet temperature, ſo that ſtrangers 
with great amazement.do not any where behold men more venerable, 
of greter age, fuller of fleſh, ſtreight bodied, of goodly preſence , and 
more vigorous conſtitution ; bur above all other things this is moſt 
ſtrange, that this Air by a ſpeciall priviledg of Nature doth agree with 
the complex ions of all commers that reſort thither of what Nation, or 
under what climat ſoever they be born, whether the ſame be ſubtill and 
penetrating, or thick and foggie. 


Round 
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Round about ther is ſuch an innumerable quantity of all excellent 
ſorts of Fuh, that not only the Inhabitants have plenty of Fiſh taken 
twice evry day, but they allſo furniſh the adjoyning Citties upon the 
Continent, as well thoſe that are under their Dominion as others; 
The like marvailous abundance they have of wildfoull , ſo different in 
kind, and divers in colour, that tis ſtrange to ſee their various ſorts, 
their varicty being ſuch that we have ſeen 200 ſeverall kinds of them 
painted moſt exactly in their naturall hue by Marino Malipiers, the moſt 
exquiſit and ingenious man of his time in that Art. 

This Citty above all other is worthy to be admired , as being ſingu- 
lar by Her ſelf, and brooking no compariſon with any other; For what 
other Citty ſoe ver hath bin eit her pleſant by ſituation, or glorious in 

lines of — yet it had ſom kind of reſemblance with others; 
only this — eared in the midſt of the waters hath not any thing 
upon Earth to which it may be reſembled, the rare poſition whereof 
being ſuch , that it injoyeth the comodities of the waters, and the ple- 
{ures of the Land, ſecure by being among the waves from Land aſſaults, 
and free by not being founded in the deprhs of the Sea from Maritim 
violences ; So that whereas other Citties do keep and defend their Cit- 
tixens with Walls, Towers, and Gates, This being naked and without 
Ramparts , is not only ſecure Her- ſelf, but rendereth allſo with ad- 
mirable prudence ſuch Citties ſecure as do ſleep under Her wings. 
Among many other rare Edifices ſumptuous as well in the richnes of the 
matter, as marvailous for the moſt ſingular curioſity of workmanſbip 
the le of S. Mark is moſt miraculous, the ſame being ſo huge 
high and ſtately , that in faire wether it is ſeen and diſcernd by thoſe that 
ſayl from Iſtria 100 miles off; the ſpeciall care and overſight wherof 
is comitted allwayes to a perſon of ſpeciall quality, who hath for his al- 
lowance 150. Crowns yeerly ſtipend. 


V VE will now deſcend to ſom particular cuſtomes of this Mayden 
City as her maner of marying , and of the fruits therof Her 
Chriſtaings. Mariages among the Nob.licy ar for the moſt part al- 
wayes treted of by a third perſon, the Bride being never ſuffer d as 
much as to lee her future Husband , nor He Her, untill the mariage 
dower, and all things therunto appertaining, be fully agreed upon and 
concluded, which being don, the next morning the Bridegrome goeth 
to the Court of the Palace, and there the match being publiſh'd he 
receaveth well · wiſhing ſpeeches , and ſalutations from ſuch of the No- 
bilicy as doe enter into the Pallace , and withall inviteth his frends to 
the hauſe of the Brides Father , to be there ata certain time appointed 
in the afternoon ; At the entry of the dore they are attended by the 
—— and his k nred, and brought up to a Hall wher ther are 
none but men only, and there the Bride is brought forth apparrell'd by 
an ancient cuſtom all in white , her haires diſchevell'd , and hanging 
about her ſholdicrs woven in and out with filletts of Gold; where bein 
berroth'd with many ſolemn Ceremonies, She is led about the Hall 
with Flutes , Drums and other — ſtill dancing in a ſoft — 
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ſure, then She boweth down to thoſe that ſalute Her; Having ſo ſhew'd 
Her-ſelf She goeth in & returneth out again, If any men friends do chance 
to com that had not ſeen Her before, She comes our and preſents Her- 
ſelf, then She entreth to a Gen, and being attended by divers other 
She goeth up and down to the Nunneries , ſpecially ta thoſe where 
any of Her Kinred are recluſd ; Now this ſhewing of Her ſelf abroad 
is to no other end, but in regard of Her Children and ſundry other 
things, it may after ha may make Her Nuptialls apparant to 
all: Ar evry Wedding ther is a Gentleman or two calld Compar:, that 
are as it were Maſters of the Revells, becauſe their charge is to ſee unto 
the Muſik , and whatſoever other ſhewes or paſtimes apperta n to 
the Feaſt, the next _— their Friends and Kinred preſent the 
new Married couple with ſundry ſorts of Reſtoratives and ſweet 


Meartes. 


He Chriſtnings in Yenice are ſomewhat diffring from other places, 

for the Father inviteth not two God-fathers and a God-mother, 
or two God-mothers and a God-father, but as many as they liſt, inſo- 
much that ſomrimes ther have bin above 150 at a Chriſtning, but to 
the end that this Goſhipſhip ſhold no way be a bar or impediment 
among the Gentlewomen in matter of Mariage, it was by a Law 
ordained , that one Gentleman ſhold not take another Gentleman for 
his Goſhip, whence it cometh that when the Prieſt powreth the Water 
on the Childs Head, he firſt makerh mention of the Law, and then de- 
mandeth if ther be among the Goſhips any one of the Yenetian Nobility, 
Nor are ther any Women admitted to the Chriſtning but only t 
Nurſe, who hath the charge of the Child; The next day the Father 
ſends to evry Goſhip a Marchpane , and evry of them ſendeth back 
ſom preſent or other to the Child according to the cuſtom of the Cirry 
Their greateſt — — and charge , is at the nativity of the Child 
— Brag fully exceed not only in the ſumptuouſnes of then 
Banquetts, but allo in rich furniture, and adorning of the r houſes. 

Likewiſe ther is no place on Earth wher the Funerall of the meaneſt 
Cittixen is ſolemnizd with greater Ceremony and Expence; nor is ther 
—— wher ſtrangers find better entertainment, and live in ggea- 
ter ſecurity. 

The — Recreations and Paſtimes of the Gentlemen are of di- 
vers kinds, among the reſt they take great delight in Fowling making 
great matches who can kill moſt Fowle in a day , turning ſtill the end 
therof ro banqueting and pleſure. They have Boats of purpoſe calld 
Fiſelari ſo nam d from Fiſols , which is the name of the Bird they ſeek 
after ; In evry of theſe Boates they have fix or eight ſervants appar- 
rell'd in blewiſh, or greeniſh garments , ſuited as nete as they can to the 
colour of the Water, Theſe row the Boat up and down, turning her 
ſuddenly to evry fide as they are commanded by their Maſters , who 
firs dose with his Pcece or Bow wholy intentive upon his ſport ;; If he 
chance to miſſe when he ſhooteth, the Fiſols divers under water, and 
where he riſcth again thither chey curn their Boats with much nimble- 

nes; 
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nes; Divers Boates uſe ro goe to this paſtime , which is very chargeable 
to the Gentlemen; Upon their return they hang the Fowle they have 
killd out of the Window, as Hunters do upon their Dores the heads of 
Beares, Bores, Hares, taking it as a great reputation to kill more of theſe 
in a day than their fellowes can. 

The Dukes of Venice have by ancient priviledges confirmd by ſundry 
Emperours , authority to create Erles and Knights, and likewile Poetts 
Laureat, with either of which dignities the Prince of Venice doth uſe to 
honor and reward perfons of merit and virtu. 

The Dukes have oftentimes matchd in the and royalleſt 
Houſes of Chriſtendom, which alliances with forren Princes growing 
ſuſpected to the Commonwealth, ther was a Law made in the yeer 1 327. 
that the Duke might not marry the Daughter of any r, though 
by priviledg and adoption he had obtaind the right and title of a Vene- 
tian Gentleman ; And in the yeer 138 z. it was ordaind that he ſhold not 
marry the Daughter, Siſter or Kinſwoman of any forren Prince, without 
the licence and conſent of the great Councell. 

The Dukes of Yenice were wont in times paſſd to honor themſelfs 
with high and Princely titles, as calling themſelfs Dates of Venice, Dal- 
matia aud Croatia, Lords of 4 —— and 4 quarter of the whole Roman 
Empire, &c. which vanity of titles was taken away in the yeer 1360. and 
utterly prohibited, and this title only allowd , 7. D. By the grace of God 
Dake of Venice, &c. The common coin is ſtampd with the — — 
of the Dukes name then in being, but it is againſt the Law that any Duke 
ihold — imborder or paint his peculiar Coat of Armes in any En- 
ſignes, Banners, Gallies, Sears of Juſtice, or public places of honor, but 
only within the Precincts of the Palace. Vet is He buried with all the 
Princely magnificence that may be : Being dead, His Bowells are taken 
out, and His Body embalmd, after which He is kept divers daies 
in the Hall attended by the Senators (as ſayed before) His Herſe bei 
coverd over with a large Cloth of rich Gold, and his Sword and Spurres 
lying arhwart of the Herſe, He is on to His Grave by all the Fra- 
ternſties ot the Cittie,and the Ch with an innumerable company 
of Torches; Next follow the Officers and chief Servants of the Dukes 
Familie all appatrelld in black, with Hoods ore their heads, and a long 
train: Next them com the Senators all in Scarlett and grain, fignifying 
the Cittie of Venice to be ever free, therfore ought not to mourn at 
death of any Prince how virtuous ſoever : With this pomp they paſſe 
to Saint Marks Place, where the Beer is lifred up on high nine times that 
evry one might rake his farewell of Him; is He carried 
to the Church, and a ſolemn Funetall Oration is made for Him; then 
the Senators return to the Palace, and preſently proceed to the Election 
of a new Duke, which they cannot do by the ancient conſtitution till the 


other be firſt under ground; and ſo Correptio ms, oft generatio al- 
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Privat inſtruttions given to > ardinall F. 
when he was ſent N{untio to Venice. 


T being the main deſigne of this Diſcours to make the — 
Peay acquainted with this Maydex Republic, it will not be amiſſe to 

inſert here the Inſtructions that were given by Pope Gregory to his 
Nuntio, when he was employd upon an extraordinary Legation to the 
Signorie of Venice; for it will conduce much to underſtand the ſtile of 
the Signorie, and compliances that muſt be uſd in that Court. 


T* firſt Diſcours your Excellency ſnall hold with the Prince and 
Signotie of Venice ſhall ayme at two ends; The one, to expoſe unto 
his Serenity the pleſure of his Holines, therin declaring the ocaſion 
and aymes of your ion; The other, to expreſſe the particular af- 
fections you bear to that moſt excellent Signorie. 

Touching the firſt , it ſhall ſuffice that you follow the tenor and ſub- | 
ſtance of your Commiſſion, having a ſpeciall charge not to recede from | 
it in any all point. | 

Touching the ſecond , it is referrd chiefly to your own election and 
judgment to deliver, for endearing your ſelf to the Duke, and 


Senators. 

Andin — you may ſay that what employment ſoever his Holi- 
wes had caſt upon you, you had eſteemd it abeb fever, being entirely 
addicted to Him, and the Holy Seat; But that you were far more ob- 
ligd to his Holines , that He vouchſafd to employ you to his Serenity, 
and that moſt illuſtrious Republic, becauſe you had a long deſire to re- | 
new the memory of that ſervitude, and high affections which the Arch- | 
Biſhop your Oncle had vowd to the Signorie , to whom both your pa- 
rentage and perſon will be ever well affected Beſides, you held ita great 
honor that you had to negotiat with a Prince ſo full of Majeſty 
and Grandeur, being the Head of the greateſt , the moſt floriſhing, and 
beſt orderd Commonwealth in the world; In ſo much that after the 
ſervice of his Sexe , you will preferr that of his Serenity before all 
other, and that you will be ever ready to make it good in effect, as well 
as in affection, and turn your words to actions, and that you ſtand there 
moſt ready to give therof, Moreover, that the bent of your en- 
deavors , and ſtudy will be to preſerve , and improve the paternall love 
which his Holines beares towards that moſt noble Republic; that you 
love the very name of Yenice , therfore nothing ſhall take greater 
room in your thoughts than to maintain the good intelligence, and 
union which is, and ought to be betwixt the Popedom and the Republic, 
in regard that the Princes of both aym at the ſame object, They have the 
ſame wills, and incumbency to conſerve the authority of their States, That 
in order to this you will employ your main ſtrength, with all your ſpirits, 
and that you will be ſo zealous herin as if you were born his Holines 
vaſſall, being very loth that your Oncle ſhold go before you bar only in 

time 
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time in point of good will and affection towards that moſt illuſtrious 
Signorie. 

Your own prudence ſhall direct you herin, and how to place your 
words, that they may be more or leſſe moving to gain the amity and 
confidence of the Lords of the Senat, wherin grevity will adv 
you much, and ir may be, more than any thing els : In this firſt diſcours 

are to mingle with your beſt dexteriry ſom honorable mention 
of the Republiques Ambaſſador at Reme, and what contentment he 
gives to his holines in all Treaties, and how well he deſerves of his Coun- 
trey ; As allſo what reſpect and benevolence all the Prelats of the 
Roman Court do profeſſe unto him; This intimation ſhall ſerve you for 
two ends, for you will t draw thanks from the Kinred of the ſayd 
Ambaſſador , and making them your confidents they will further you 
in all your negotiations; Befides, you will therby oblige the Ambaſ- 
ſador himſelf , who will take on to correſj with you in like 
civilities , therfore you muſt not fayl to give the ſayed Ambaſſador 
here a ſolemn viſit, and rake conge of him, defiring that he wold 
comand you in any ſervice to his Kinred and Friends, whither you are 
going, endeavouring thereby to make the deepeſt impreſſions you can 
upon his ſoul, That you go to Venice with a reſolution to ſerve and honor 
him and his upon all occurrences , wherof you are to defire him to cer- 
tific them by Letters, and poſſeſſe them before hand in your behalf that 
they wold love, and favour you with their friendſhip ; you may aſſure 
the Ambaſſador allſo that you will never propoſe any thing that may 
be prejudiciall to any of them. In ſum, you are allwayes to preſerve the 


Offices you ſhall do to his Friends, and Kinſmen, but not | 
your ff 20 do the like in his behalf to others, for that wold haply 
tum to a diſſervice to the Gentleman , and beno advantage to your 
ſelf. 

Som dayes after your firſt audience you muſt think what viſits to 
make, and becauſe you need no inſtruction how to comport your ſelf 
towards the Prelats, l muſt give you a ſpeciall caution not to viſit the 

by him ſelf, or ſpeak to him alone; Nor muſt you viſit all ſorts of 
— 42 — thoſe that be young » for that wold be unſeemly; 
Nor i doth any Senator much deſire to be viſited becauſe it may 
breed jealouſy, and ſo draw danger upon him , And ther may be two 
reaſons alledg'd why they do not defire to be viſited by ; 
The firſt is the patſimonious and privat lifes they lead The other, be- 
cauſe they have ſom of their Brothers or Children that are Prelats, ſo that 
it wold be a kind of offence to them to viſit their Parents, either for the 
ſmall ſplendor of their dwellings , or for the ſimplicity of their maners. 
Therfore allthough no exact rule — — ons you 
are to viſit, yet in the Generall, they muſt be that for Office or 
Magi live with more — and ſplendor than others 
having Palaces accordingly, ſuch as are the Procurarors of S. Mark ; 
nor muſt theſe viſits be frequent, but only twice a — will ſuffice, or it 

ing 


may be a longer interpoſition of time, according as cuſtom ſhall 
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teach you, allthough they who com to viſitt you do it oftner. 

When any of the principall Senators ſhall com to your Houſe to ſa- 
lute you, or treat of any buſines , thoſe of your Family muſt be all 
ready to rectave him at the Gate, and you muſt meer him upon the 
ſtaires, but when they depart , you are to bring them to the bottom of 
the ſtaires, though they reject it never ſo much: your comportment 
towards Gentlemen of younger ou „and leſſe dignity ſhall be regu- 
lated by your own judgment, and in ſuch a maner as ſhall be obliging 
ro them — not underyaluing your ſelf; You muſt propoſe this as an 
univerſall rule to your ſelf, that if you entreat the Prelats well, and 
bind them unto you, as I know you will evertuat your ſelf to do, they may 
becom inſtruments of great matters by the meanes of their Parents, al- 
though their Parents may not make any ſhew that you are ſo affected to 
them, or they to you : The Prelats being well ſatisfied by you, will much 
avayle you, in giving reports of you at Rome. 

I muſt adviſe your Excellency again that gravity will ſteed you much, 
becauſe che Venesian Gentlemen make — thereof, and eſteem 
it above any thing, not as much for apparances only, as for well becom- 
ing public Miniſters of State; becauſe it is an argument of ſtaydnes, of 
vertu and prudence. Vet this gravity muſt not turn to an auſterity, or 
take away that affability, candor and ſweetnes which you are to uſe 
towards all people, for 0 you may be eſteemed to be ſantaſticall and 

Therfore you muſt ſpeak, and treat with ſuch an unaffected 
ity that may be ſutable ro your perſon : And when you have any 
hi 9 don the Seat —.— the rank ——.— and of the 
Prince w ou repreſent ; yet ſhewing a great deal 
=: avby and preſi fag the you are inthe Dre ng. 
All the diſcours you ſhall make in the Senat, ſhall be addreſſed to t 
Prince, and allthough you ſpeak to the whole Colledg, yet you 
ſhall allwayes uſe theſe words, Veſtra ſerenita, or Sereniſimo Prin- 
ie. 

You muſt have a ſpeciall care to honor the Venetian Gentlemen, ac- 
cording to their a Dignity, And you muſt know that thoſe 
Gentlemen love to be courred and complimented , ſpecially if they 
be inveſted in any Office of Digniry ; And honor is the more dear unto 
them, when it comes from a perſon of noble Employment and Extracti- 
on; Wheras otherwiſe they will deem it an injury not to be reſpected, 
turning ſuch dif into diſdain and ſcorn of him that will not give 
them their due, becauſe the Senators and Patricians of Venice have high 
conceits of themſelſs for their antiquity, and for their freedom continued 


ſo many Ages inviolable. 

Beſides the difference that ought to be put betwixt old and young, 
or thoſe that are graduated with offices. or not graduated, wherof 
the firſt of both are to be the more eſteemd , you muſt all ſo make ſom 
diſtinction berwixe Families. Now, the Families of the Venetian Gentry 
is divided to three ranks, vi. to ancient, new, and midling Houſes; The 
ancientſt are the moſt honorable , and eſteemd more then others, ther- 
fore allthough you are to reſpect all Gentlemen in generall, yet you — 

ave 
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have a ſpeciall regard to = your ſelf in lower poſtures of reverence 
towards thoſe ancient families ; but you muſt beware not to doe ir in 
public, ſo that others take notice therof, bur particularly , and in privat 
diſcours ; So that this diſtintion of old and new Families muſt be re- 
ſervd within your own breſt , otherwiſe the other rank of Nobles will 
— exception at your partiall behaviour, which may turn to your pre- 
judice. 

Among the Prelats of that Nation the Patriark is the Prince, and 
more highly eſteemd than any other, as well for his age, as eminency, 
as allſo commonly for his parentage, and frends , and that he lives more 
ſplendidly and hoſpitably rhen any other; And the Senators affoord him 
in ſom caſes as much reſpect as they doe to the Colledg of ten when 
they ſend to him for his opinion, which yet cannot turn to a ſuffrage : 
You muſt make great account of him therfore, but take heed that this 

reat Prelat doe not overact himſelf in point of return. I beleeve you 
now well what was negotiated of old at dome in behalf of that Pa- 
triarch, and how the Signorie Her-ſelf recommended him unto the Pope, 
and —_ to pourchaſe him that honor, but ſeing him excepted 
againſt , She ſtirrd no further, or made any more inſtance for any other 
during the time of that Pope. That Prelat nevertheles ceaſeth not to 
randize himſelf by recommending his cauſe to all the Nuptio's: 
Therfore you ſhall be cafily prayed to do ſom good offices for him about 
his Holines, it may be,you may receave high anſwers, and replies, ther- 
fore you muſt carry your ſelf with a great deal of dexterity, and mo- 
deration in this buſines ; But if you undertake to do ſuch an office , the 
Signorie will be ill ſatisfied, and the refuſall he receavd from other Nun- 
tis s will ſerve you for directions what you ought to doe: You muſt 
declare to ſuch as ſhall diſcourſe with you about this Prelat , the high 
reſpe& you bear unto him, for his ſingular parts of vertu, and merit, 
making ſhew to ſerve him in all things to the utmoſt extent of your abi- 
lity , provided that it be acceptable to the Signorie, and herin your an- 
ſwer muſt be ſhort and ſtrict, 

You muſt not invite any Venetian Gentleman to take a repaſt with 
you, ſpecially any Senator, yet in ſom caſe one may doe it, and ſo your in- 
vitation will not be unpleaſing, but well acc 3 This muſt be don, 
when any of thoſe Gentlemen chance to negotiat with you about eating 
time, becauſe that inviting him then, is a ſigne that you rather comply 
with the time, then that you doe it out of a reall deſite, but this rarely 
happens. If he who is invited doth not refuſe to ſtay , you muſt re- 
member that he is a Senator, therfore you muſt not ſuffer him to fit be- 
neath the Prelats, but you muſt uu him in the higheſt Sear, allchough 
haply he make reſiſtance; but I beleeve you will find but little oppo- 
ſition, in regard that the Prelats chemſelts will concurr with you in this 
obſervance, A little after the repaſt you muſt riſe from the Table, and 

ive this Senator the oportunity for to depart, without detaining him 
— , and when he departs you ſhall accompany him to the bottom of 
the Staires. 

You muſt refrain to ſhew your ſelf * curious to kno the — 
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and pry much into the myſterics of this Republic , for then you may 
deprive your ſelf of their converſation z therfore you muſt not ſeem to 
make any ſtreight frendſhip with her Secreraries , yet you muſt honout 
them upon all ocaſions, that it may appeer how much you eſteem them; 
and for public tranſactions you may be well aſſurd, that they will corn 
home to your dores without the trouble of making any reſerches afret 
them. | 

If it ha that you be requird to recommend any body to the Se- 
nators, — the — ſo well before hand that you may 2 com of 
with a deniall; You muſt take heed to recommend to any temporall 
Judges the perſons of Churchmen in proceſſes againſt the Lais: You 
muſt not favour in that Citty or Signorie the execution of any ſentence 
given at Rome, unleſſe you have comandement from his Holines ſo to 
doe, which you muſt ſhew. | 

Let your — — to _ — faſhions of 
the Cittie, not geering at ſuch things that may breed laughter in a 
Str ; — the —— them be p able to — 
themielts to the modes of the place; for ſom taſhions that are held 
comly in other places, may ſeem ridiculous here. And oftentimes they 
will not diſdain to uſe in ordinary diſcours ſom rermes of that Countrey, 
and the Venetian dialect, which you muſt nor ſlight. 

All h the commendation and praiſes which are given one, ate 
accuſtomed commonly to procure frendſhip, and the good grace of him 
who is praiſd, yet the cuſtom and humor of the Venetian cannot brook, 
that a Nuntio — ry _ _ and —— ſuch that are 
in authority among them, either in theit own preſence, or before 
other, for thoſe kind of praiſes doe not uſe to ſound or reliſh well: 'Tis 
tru, that before parents or kinred or intimat frends one may blazon the 
worth and vertu of ſom Senator; but the ſureſt way is to abſtain from 
commending any at all, and to be reſeryd in this point: Bur as a public 
Miniſter cannot commend the actions or exploits of any Venetian Gen- 
tleman without endangering the = and wronging his own judgment, 
yet the Venetians are very well pleaſd to hear the praiſes of the Republic 
in generall, or any thing that may tend to the glory therof, or of the Na- 
tion; ſpecially it one points at thoſe things which are peculiar to that 
peeple or Citiy, and cannot be applied to any other, as the marvailous 
fire of the Cittie; the maner wherby She is preſetvd, and ſecurd, with 
the cauſes therof ; The public and privat magnificences , the Patrician 
bloud , wherin the chief extractions of the Roman Nobility , and of 
many other Townes of 1tahy, with other places of Europe , was conſervd 

from mingling with the Goths, Vandalls , Hunns , Sarracens and 

obards neer upon 13. hundred yeers : the Chriſtian nativity of 
this Republic, having never followd any other Religion; the method of 
Her Goverment , and that She hath particular conſtitutions of Her own 
which She never borrowed of others, bur She did conſtitut Her ſelf, 
That She hath conſeryd Her- ſelf a longer tract of time than any Re- 
public that ever was ; having never loſt or diminiſhd any part of Her 
firſt liberty, or acknowledgd any oꝛher ſuperiority but Her own ; Her 
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rem kind of mixrure in point of goverment tends allſo much to 
Her „ wherin all the qualities, and kinds of goverments are in- 
volyd, The maner of electing Her Prince, and ſubordinat Magiſtrarts 
an extraordinary way of balloting or lottery , wherin choice and 
have a hand; Herformes of juſtice , with the cautious authority 
and moderation of Her Jadges ; The prudence and maturity of Her 
Senat in all deliberations; Her marchles Forces by Sea; Her vaſt pro- 
viſions, and —— for all kinds of Warr, wherin that Signotie ſur- 
eth all other Potentats of Chriſtendom; That no Navall Watr can 
made againſt the Otromans , the common Enemy, without con- 
junction with Her; That this Republic is calld the Shield , and prin- 
cipall ſaſegard, and as Pas? the 3. fayd , the Bullwark of Eurepe; The 
| Forces She employed againſt C againſt Sehm for Her de- 
fence ; The generofity She hath ſhewed hot to refuſe the Wart, The 
deliberations She holds before She engageth in any fight, and Her moſt 
celebrous exploits in the grear battail of Lepanto in the yeer 157t. And 
not to extend my felt f , I fay you will extremely pleſe the Veneti- 
as in iug the achievments, ancient and modern, of the Signorie; 
Moreover, twill be very guſtfull unto Her if you ſpeak of Her piety, and 
munificence to the Church, and ro have oftentimts bin the Protectreſſe of 
Saint Peters Chaire , renewing the memory of what paſſd twixt Frederis 
the ſecond and Her, with rhe Negotiations and Proteſtatioms made b 
Her before the Duke of Av in the Warr -dgeinſt his Holines , and all 
things els that you can alledg conducible to this purpoſe , „te- 
member well to extoll the royal and ws ew the Repwblic 
all occurrences in public treaties; commendi that She uſeth 
{fice or diſguiſe, but really, and 


2 frankly , without any art 

I will not _ heer = — — — _ by the 
Signore, for it will tend to little purpoſe. I ic of Rarvula; 
and Genes arc no great friends 0 this Signorie, ; yet They hon. 77 
not, bur uſe to be ſenſible of her dangers , and troubles, becauſe that 
whoſoever growes to be maſter of any of theſe Republiques will have 


the ur ſtrength ; which is juſt contrary to the of the Re- 


of Venice, whoſe policy tends that the ſtate of Italy receaves no 
alteration , but be allwayes at a conſtant ſtand ; And for this cauſe She 
wold be contented that the Dominions which the Spaniard hath in that 
Countrey were equally divided twixt Spain and France, that the 
of thoſe two great Kings might be countetpoiſd, and that neicher of them 
were ſo powerfull in Italie. Wherupon the Signorie of Venice extremely 
deſireth that Rowe, with the State Ecclefiaſtic , and rhe Apoſtolic Scat, 
might be preſervd, in regard that beſide the affair of Religion , She ob- 
ſerves the excellent Regiment of the Church , wherin all the vigor , and 
reputation of Iralis conſiſts; And touching the holy Father, were he 
reducd to any extremity or danger , this pious Republic would employ 
all Her power to protect Him, being wiſely perſwaded that all the 
domage which wold fall _ his Sanctity ane rebound upon Her. 

t 


I have forborn to obſerve hitherunto that the principall object of the 
Dd 3 conſultations 
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conſultations of this noble S. is the repoſe of 7raly, and to preſerve 


her from revolutions of inteſtin les. 
You muſt allſo take it among your inſtruRions that in the Diſcourſes 


you ſhall hold with the Yenetians or others, you muſt not ſhew your 
ſelf inclinable ro make a new —— the Turt, but rather when 
you fall this ſubject, you appeer rather for peace, and ap- 
rove ot the prudence of the Signorie in her cariage towards this huge 
otentat to have no aRuall hoſtility with him; In which Diſcours 
you muſt be mindfull of the three reaſons, which the Yenetians uſe 
to as that it is neceſſary for that ſtate ro have peace with the 
Turk. 
The firſt is in regard that all the Iles, Coaſts and Maritime places 
which the Sigzorie poſſeſſeth do confine with ſom part of the Ortomen 
Empire, therupon She may be eaſily Lipriz'd and invaded that 


way. 
The ſecond 6 in regard tha the Citty of Fenice being the beſt peepled 
of all hay, She hath not territory enough to maintain and ſupport 
Her- ſelf, or afford her all forts of neceſſaries, therfore She muſt be 
oblig d ro other Countries for Her ſuſtentation, now, ther is no 
Prince upon Earth, that lieth ſo oportunely to furniſh Her as the 


Turt. 

Thirdly, if a War be declar d in the Levant all traffick will ceaſe by 
Sea, 25 alſo commerce by Land, therfore the Citty of Venice being one 
of the greateſt Mercantile Towns in the World, her Cirtizens will grow 
poor, and want em t. 

You muſt add to theſe conſiderations the form and inſtitution of the 
Republic , being from the firſt time of her foundation ordained and 
born as it were for peace and plenty, as She hath found by experience, 
Therfore the Venetian Senators are alwayes pleaſ d, when any motion is 
made of Peace, and when any mention is made of the Twrk they 
will not be diſcontented to beer him extoll d for a mighty great Prince, 
implying thereby that the Signorie is the wiſer to be at good termes with 
him ; The Reaſons whereby the Venetiaus did juſtify er proceedings, 
when againſt the capitulations of the league they did accommode them- 
ſelf with the Tart, are ſo known to the World that it were a 
of impertinency to inſiſt upon them here ; but in your Diſcours among 
the Fenetians, you may make uic of them as ocaſion ſhall invite 


ou. 
R I finiſh theſe Inſtructions with this neceſſary Rule that evry Ambaſ- 
ſador, or public Miniſter of ſtate ought to render himſelf agreeable to 
the Prince, with whom he negotiates, which may tend much to the happy 
conduct, and ad vancement of all his Negotiations. 


A 
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A Review of the Naval ſtrength of Venice. 


— rm ere together with the prin- 
ipall defence and glory of this Neptwnian Damſell is derived from 
Sea, it will not be amiſſe ro make inſpection once more into her 
waters, and fadom the depth of her navall power. 

Now, to treat of her ſtrength this way it will not be amiſſe togive 
a little touch once more at Her Arſenal, which ſtrikes an admiration into 
all men that are curious to ſurvey it, and may be rank'd one of the 
wonders of the World in that kind; It is fired and encompaſſ d with 
a great chanell of the Sea, Ir is girt about with ſtrong walls three miles 
in circuit; Ther have been counted there at one time 300 Gallies, be- 
fides thoſe that were in cours to ſecure the gulf whereof ther were above 
22 Galcaſſes ,which in iſon of the Gallies may be call'd men 
in compleat Armes, or Cui „ becauſe they are not fo nimble in 
their motion neither for Sayle or Oar as others, but they give a far 
greater ſhock, and if they have a rowſing gale of wind and favorable, 
20 of theſe are able to encounter 100. of other Gallies; befides they 
have the advantage of Galzons, becauſe they have Feet as well as 


Wings. 

For Timber to build all ſorts of ſayling Veſſells, —. ſuch abun- 
dance that by an extraordinary providence grow down 
— — — Gras Land — 
never wants any, but can furniſh her ſelf out of her own ſtock. 

For Rowers and Sayles beſides thoſe that the Citty can affoord, 
Her-ſelf, She hath great nombers in all the Maritime Townes; And for 
Souldiers for her Gallies She employes thofe of Dalmatia and Croatia 
with other places call'd the Cernides ; The Captaines and Licutenancs 
of Her Gallies are for the moſt part Venetian , wherof ther 
is a great multitude; And befides the Lieutenant, She employes alwayes 
two young Gentlemen more to be cxercis'd in Maritime affaires, the 
art of Navigation, and navall Militia ; The greateſt inconveniences 
She hath is ſcarcity of Bread and Bisket; howſoever She is allwayes very 
carefull to ſupply their want, by thoſe huge Magazins of all ſort of 
grain which She ores up in the Arſenal, and other places : She hath 
commonly evry yeer, though She be in peace with all the World,abour 
42 Gallies to — d ſecure her Iſlands in the Joni an Sea, 

dt 


wherof ther is an Admira he Captain of the Gulph who hath 5000 
Duketrs for his annual ſalary; 

Theſe Gallies do not only free the Gulph from Corſaries or Pyratts, 
but they preſerve the ion of the Republic, and Breed al- 
wayes 2 nurſery of able Sea-Comanders : whenſoever She under- 
ſtands that the Tat Arms at Sea, She doth accordingly encreaſe this 
nomber of Gallies, and names a Generall, She is infeſted ſomtime; 
with petty comp call'd the liſcaccli upon the coaſts of Dalmatia, 
who having ſnap'd up any little prize, uſe to retire ſuddenly to ſom of 
the territories of the Houſe — Asuſtris, which cauſeth her to be — the 

charge 
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charge of maintaining a Fleet of ſmall veſſells calld Fei upon thoſe 
Coa — Marchand, Indeed , it cannot be imagind whar 
nomber of Veſſells the Signerie can put to Sea, in regard She hath all 
kind of Proviſions, Materialls, Armes and other neccſlarics — 
in a readines ; And She doth dayly improve Her ſtrength rat 

than diminiſh it; Therfore if about 300 yeers agoc {be did arme above 
200. Gallies and other Veſſells towards the conqueſt of the Holy Land, 
and ſo many in the ueſt of — where She joyned 
with the French, it is eaſy to conjecture how her power hath bin aug- 
mented ſince; conſidering that all her Neighbours have encreaſd in 
ſtrength ſince that time, and it hath bin one of her prime Rules of 

licy to have an eye to that, and proportion her Forces accordingly , 
This being the chiefeſt thing that thoſe great Officers the three Sages 
of the Sea, and the three Sages de Terra firma have given them in charge: 
therfore when they are elected for thoſe Offices they have more honor 


given them than ordinary yet when any are ſo choſen ther is not any 


uſeth to congratulat them, or go to kiſſe their hands as was uſuall when 

Conncell was riſen the Election; And this is one of the 

ernſt Lawes of Venice, which was ratified and enacted with great 

approbation, vr. That when any was nominated to any office of honor 

or public truſt, none of the Senat ſhold — — them, wheras before 
wo 


evry man at the receſſe of the Councell wold preſſe to take thoſe by the 
hand who were choſen Magiſtrats, proteſting with many vowes that they 
were ſeriouſly glad in their hearrs of the t that had beſallen 


them, yea even thoſe wold ſay ſo that had given their ſuffrages 

them of complement , which was adjudgd by the Cenſors to be 

a grea for ha? unworthy of the Venetian Nobility , being in all other 
ſo grave and honorable. 

The ſayed Cenſors allſo are of no long inſtitution , they are created 
with great ſolemnity , their office being ro e the ambition and pro- 
digality of the Gentry , and to look with ſeverity into their deport- 
ments. 


The Defeits of the Signorie of Venice. 


Ut now we have taken paines to recount the perſections and vir- 
tues of this powerfull and ſo well policed Commonwealth, which 
are ſo many in nomber, and ſuch, that they fill all che world with 
wonder; It will not be impertinent to diſcover what are Her defects and 
vices, conſidering that ther is no created body in this ſublunary world, 
either naturall or civill, but is ſubject to imperfections, and no conveni- 
ence is without its inconvenience. 

The firſt defect then and the _m_ that Venice is thought to be ſub- 
ject unto, is, that being Lady of ſo many Countreys, She muſt import 


nouriihment for Her Children out of other places, and if She had not 
the Sea for Her frend She might endure a great deal of hardſhip, for 


want of bread (which is the ſtaff of life) and of all ſorts of grain;Therfore 
it 
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it is the principall motif that induceth Her to be very loth to fall out 
with the Turk, from whoſe Dominions She fetcheth many commodities 
that conduce to ſuſtenance and well being. 

It is another inconvenience unto Her that Cana in the Mediterranean, 
and other Illes She hath in the Ionian Seas, are ſo remote from Her, and 


they ſo diſtant one from the other. 
Another is , that She is cnforcd in time of aQuall warr to 


employ Suiſſes, and Germanes, with other Strangers, who are ac- 
quainted with the new modes of combaring ; For touching the Italian 
Infantery, they are ſofter, and hardly drawn from their old faſhion of 
fight, and milicary diſcipline. 

Another may be, that by reaſon of Her overmuch jelouſy and caution 
She dares not employ any of Her own Subjects in quality of Generall by 
Land for fear leſt he ſhold grow too popular. 81 A 

Laſtly, That She being the next neighbour to the Turk; if any other 
Chriſtian Prince or State offends Him or His Subjects, he is ready ever 
and anon to throw the Catt at her ſhinns, to pick a quarrell , and wreck 
his — —— by ſetting upon Her skirts either by Land or Sea, 
and this She hath oſten felt; Add herunto that this vicinity with ſo huge 
a Potentat encreaſeth both Her cares and expences, for = is no State 
conſumes more in Fortifications. 


Ter Her Vices, She is taxd all the World over for the latitud 
of liberty She gives to carnall pleſure, and the conſcience She 
hath under the navill, though Naples exceed Her in this kind, whence 
ſome wold derive the ground of t verb, That Venice an Naples 
are two Paradiſes where Devills dwell, But She may receave this in- 
ſection from the Greek and the Twrk Her Neighbours, who hold that the 
Creator inordred his handmayd Nature to infuſe hott bloud into hu- 
mane veines, and into that bloud appetits and motions not to be a 
torment unto him, but to be turnd into delight and pleſure; To this they 
ſay ther be multitudes of recluſd men and women in Venice, who by their 
auſtere cours of continency make ſom compenſation for this looſnes in 
others, and keep Her Citty from ſiating; for when the laſt cenſe was 
made, ther were neer upon 3000. Fryers and Nunns immurd witkin the 
Citty , who make vowes of continency, and have divorcd themſelts for 
ſuch ſenſuall pleſures. 

Laſtly, Venice is taxd that Her Children are ſo mortally revengefull; 
but this humor is — ey nay , and — — — ; 
who if they receave a weigl.ty inj many, t ill make ſure work 
with — and diſparch hin So chat he (ll — them twice; 
which a Duelliſt uſeth to doe by expoſing his liſe to equall hazard with 
his Enemy. 


Ee Of 
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Of the famous and reuomned men which 


Venice hath producd. 


Her are few Citties which have brought forth men more ce- 

Jebrous for all the Cardinall Virtues than Venice hath don, as 

allſo more ſcientificall contemplative men, and greater Arrtiſts , 
whoſe names, to doe Her a generall right, we thought ir not improper to 
inſert here. Venice producd three Popes, and they were accounted the beſt 
of Popes z vi, Gregory the 12. of the Corarien familie; Eugenius the 4. 
ſprung of the Candelmerians , a man of tranſcendent parts of wiſedom; 
and Paal the 2. of the extraction of Barbi, whoſe virtues Blondws , Sa. 
bellicws, and Platina himſelf, who was no frend to ſom Popes, doth blazon 
forth in a high meſure, 

Ther have bin a great nomber of Cardinalls, as Petrus Manrocenus, 
Marcus Landus, Johannes Amadeus, John Baptiſta Zeno, Dominicus Gri- 
manus who was afterwards Patriark of CAquileis, he was a greater 
honor to the redd hare than any, both for learning and all virtu; his 
Library had above 10000. Volumes of Greek and Latin Authors; Ther 
was allſo cMarews Cornarius, and Marinus Grimanus, Gaſpar Contarenus, 
Petrus Bembas who was adopted to the Colledg of Cardinalls by Paul 
the 3. of whoſe elegant and learned Writings as well in Greek and Latin, 
wich other Languages, all the World doth ring. Franciſcus Cornarius, 
and Franciſcus Piſanus, Marinus Grimanus a man whom the World ad- 
mird, who was ſo many times employed in quality of Nuntio; he was 
allſo Governor of Parma and Placentia from the Pope, Fohannes Gri- 
manu allſo was a Man renownd all the World over. 

Touching learned men that left Monuments to poſterity they are 
nomberles , ther was Pantaleon Juſt inianus Patriarch of Conſtantinople ; 
Hermolaus Barbaras, Laurentius Juſtinianws Patriarch of Aquileia , MA. 
pheus Contaremus, Andreas Bendelmerins , Gregorius Corarius, Johannes 
Borativs , CMaphens Gerardus , Thomas Donatus , Antonius $SYrianus , 
Ludovicw Contare nas; Antonius Contarenus , Hieronymus Suirinus; 
Hieronymus Treviſanus, Petrus Monteus, Facobus Zeno , Antonius Piſa- 
manu, Aloyſius Lippamannus ;, Andreas Dandalius Duke of Vence is to 
be rankd among theſe learned Authors, who compild a gallant Story, 
whom Petrarch , Blondus and Sabellicus mention with fo much honor: 
Leonardus Fuſtinianus, Zacharias Treviſanus , Marcus Lippamannus ; 
Franciſcus Barbadins, Daniel Vetwrins, Franciſcus Barbarys ; All theſe, 
with multituds more of this kind were Sonnes of Venice, whoſe Works 
have flown through moſt parts of the World. 

The Citty allſo of Venice producd many excellent Lawyers, as Bar- 
bonus Manrocenus, Ludovicus Foſcarns , Vitalis Landus , Candianus Pola- 
nus, Nicolaus Canalis, Laurns Quirinus, fohannes Carnalis, Paulus Barbus, 
Andreas Julianus , Bernardus Fuſtinianus, Petrus Thomas, Ludovicus 
Donata, — Dedas , Marcus Sanutus, Hieronymus Donatus; all 
theſe were great Lawyers and Senators, whoſe learned Works are found 

yet 
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yet in moſt of the Libraries up and down Chriſtendom , with thoſe of 
Andreas Navagerius. 

Beſides men of erudition and exquiſit learning and policy, Yenice 
hath brought forth a great nomber of Generalls and Captaines re- 
nowned all the earth over for their proweſſe and valour both by Land 
and Sea, who enlargd the Territories of the Republic by their exploits 
and victories; Ther com in the van of theſe Johannes and Raynus Polanus, 
who brought Corf# or Corcyre under ſubjection; Marinus Gradenicus 
with Dominic us Maurocenus reduc'd Pola, Fohannes Baſilius and Thomas 
Falerius did daunt and diſcomfit the P:ſans when they infeſted the 
Seas ; Reinerus Dandalus with Rugerius Permarinus , took CMetho and 
Cotos after a ſtubborn ſieg, and with marvailous perſonall reſolution ; 
Johannes Treviſanus with nine Veſſells utterly overcame and took 22 
Genoways nere Drepans in Sicilie; Petrus Thomas , Johannes Grittus, 
Nicolans Baleſtrerins, Marcus Bonus, and Andreas Thealdus, did often- 
times reduce to obedience the Candiotts in ſeverall Rebellions; Leonar- 
dus Quirinus, and Marcus 2 brought away two famous victo- 
ries from before Conſtantinople ; Reiner Zeno quieted moſt parts of 
Dalmatia when they mutined : Laurentius Tewpolns in the port of Ptole- 
mais rook and ſunk 23 Shipps of the Genowayes , And afterwards bei 
joyned with Andreas Zeno he took 25 of their Gallies and Galcons 
nere Tyre; The Greek Emperour Baldninws made Mark Gradonico Ad- 
mirall of all the Seas; Marcus Michael with a few Gallies put to flight 20 
ſayles of Genowayes, and afterwards took Chalews. Gulbertus Dandalus, 
and Jacobus Dandalus in a bloudy fight nere Prepano in Sicilie took 24 
of their men of War; Raggierus HMaurocenus being Generall of 60 
Gallies did things beyond belief; [ohannes Superantius with 25 Gallies 
took Theodoſia in the Tauric Cherchoneſus , and a little after Benedidius 
Inſtinianss took a great nomber of Greek Shipps. Petrus Zeno was the 
firſt Generall that was employed againſt the Turks, and brought home 
two victories in one yeer, Ther ſucceeded him Marinus Falerus, Andre- 
4s Cornalis, Petrus and Marcus Canals, Marcus luſtimianss, who were 
never beaten in their lifes, but came off allwayes victors in ſeven navall 
Expeditions. 

The firſt Officers whom the Republic employed in quality of Pro- 
veditors to accompagnie the Generall, and concur with him in all coun- 
ſells were Andreas Mawrocenus , and Simon Dandalus , and afterwards 
Nicolaus Gradonicus , and Pancratius Iuſtinianus, which charge and ſin- 

ular truſt was delated unto them for their extraordinary prudence , and 
delay to their Countrey , which they made appeer in the Execution 
of their places, and the triumphant ſucceſſe they had; Nicolas Piſanss 
deſerves immortall prayſe, together with Johannes Delphinss in that he 
took away from the Genowayes 50 ſayles of Shipps z Paulus Loredanss, 
Marcus Michael, and Johannes Sanutus, deſerve no lefle for their exploits 
in the Levant Seas ; Marcus Cornalis was not inferior to any of theſe, 
when Duke Falerivs being ſlain the Senat for his high deſerts made 
choice of him to be Prince with the acclamation of all the Peeple; 


Bernardus Juſtinianas became glorious over all parts of the Greet Empire 
Ec 2 for 
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for his notable achievments, and extrordinary valour ; The fortitud 
and wiſdom of Victor Piſanus in overcoming the aſſaults of ſiniſter for- 
tune was moſt mem for being by the election of the Senat, and 
applauſe of all the Fenctien Pecple deſignd Admirall of the Gu/ph, upon 
ſom ill ſucceſſes, and reluctancies of fortune, the Cem occupying 
Foſſe Cladis, was caſt into Priſon by ſentence of the Senat, and Venice 
was reduc'd to ſuch ſtreights, that She ſent a blank to the Genowajes 
to write their own capitulations for Peace, which they refufing , the 
ſayd Vice Piſenxr by the cry and paſtulations of all the People was de- 
manded out of Priſon , which bein obtain'd , he was by an uni- 
verſall ſuffrage of the great Councell choſen Admirall again, and 


— forth into the Archipelago , he carried away from the Geno- 
' wayes, who were then for their great ſucceſſes moſt glorious 


— that ever was had of them, and ſo pluck'd up his Countrey 
out — 6 mp” She was then fallen into; Sabellicus writes of 


this noble chieftain, that being ſent for by the Senat out of Priſon , he 
excuſ'd himſelf ſaying that he had ſomthing to do before he wold 
fram that of Repentance, t + ſtaying there all that 


night, and ſpending moſt part of it in ſpirituall meditation, he ſent be- 
times the next morning for his ghoſtly Father, and after a i 
cent confeſſion of his » he took the holy Euchariſt , ing by 
that holy Sacrament that he freely forgave all thoſe who had don hi 

injury by their traducements , and that he wold be as tru to his Coun- 
trey » — 792 — or be was, 
mn. and all his holy Angells wold accompagnic 


Pominicus Michael with a Fleet of 24. well appointed Gallies only, 
reduc d the Ile of Candie to a perſect paſſe of obedience , when She had 
arrerly fallen off from her obedience to the Republic being fomented 
by divers Princes in that Rebellion. Ther ſucceeded him in the Generall- 
ſhip Creſſus Melli, , Michael wer , Jacobus Maurus, Marcus 
Injtinianss, Carolus Zens who in the Clodian Battail againſt the Gene- 
wjes ſhewd ſuch notable evidences of valour; Michael Juſtinianus, Pe- 
trus Hema, Fantinus Georgius, Marcus Grimanus , Johannes Barbas, 
Vittor Barbara: obtain d eternall glory for their exploits againſt Philip 
Maris Duke of Milian , Fraxciſcus Bembss gaind no leſſe renown by a 
famous victory he got of the Mrlaneſes upon the River of Po by a Fleet 
of Gallifoiſts as Bladss, Sabellicss and Corius make honorable mention 
in their works. Fetras Lawredanus made all the Eaſtern world ring 
of his glory, ſo did after him Andreas Moceniger ; St s Contarenus 

ve three ſeverall defeates to the Dukes of Afilew that all Jay ſoun- 

out his fame, when Breſcis came under the Dominion ot the Re- 
public: Aleyſas Laxredanss , in that memorable expedition againſt the 
great Tors, wherein _ Emgeni®s, and the Duke of Burgundy were 
joynd, came off with admirable ſucceſſe : Victor Capellus a man of cleet 
intellectualls and ſolid judgment was Admirall in divers notable expe- 
dirions againſt the Turi and never receavd any repulſe, in ſo much 
chat he was honord by his very enemies; After him Hrſatss Inftinianss, 
Jacobus 
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acobas Lauredanss, Nicolaus Canalis, Petrus Mecenicus, were famous 

th in the Greek, the Mediterranean and all the Levant Seas; Victor 
Saperantins made his name good by his actions, being a man of an un- 
daunted ſpirit, yet very vp in the conduct of all his actions; 
Hieronymus Canals pour an ious name by taking Maura 
— after a fierce and — — um 

Vicentius Capelles was renowned farr and neer for his exploits againſt 
the Moors & Turks, who durſt not peep out while he was at Sca for many 
yeers; Andreas Treviſenus a Knight though flow in deliberation, yet quick 
in execution , brought to the Citty many prizes which enrichd Her ex- 
ceedingly, and had he livd to ir he had worn the Ducall Capp. Many 
other moſt illuſtrious Heroes receavd their birth in Venice, as Antonius 
Cornarins, Nicolaus Prinlus, Gieronimus Georgins Knight of Saint Mart 
a famous Orator, who was employed Ambaſſador to moſt of the 
Kings of Chriſtendom , and was admired for his wiſedom as well as for 
his cloquence ; Marcus Fuſcarss , Thomas Contarenss , and Laurextins 
Amulins were men admird in their time both for their prudence in the 
Senat, and proweſſe at Sea, where they took that notorious Pyrat Sar- 
bansſſs, who ſo infeſted the Archipelago that he became a terror to all 
Marchants and Paſſengers ; To theſe may be added Sebeftianss Venerivs, 
who though he comes in the rere of all the reſt, yer may he be deſervedly 
rankd the formoſt, both for his magnanimity, his rate 
in the Art of Navigation, and in prudent conduct of all his defignes, 
but ſpecially for his notable ſucceſſes; In that glorious battail of - 
he was the man that did the moſt fignal of ſervice when he 
Dow Fohs of Auſtria the Generaliſ1ms of the whole Fleet when he was 
ready to fink being orepowerd by the Turks, and Don Jobs did acknow- 
ledg it, calling him ever after his Preſerver and Father, though ther had 
happend a little before an ill.-favourd claſh berwixr them ( as hath ap- 
peerd in the bulk of the Story) wherin Venieri ſhewd that he was not in- 
ferior to him in courage, though he was an Emperours Son; This brave 
Sea- Generall was cholen after to ſitt at the Stern of the whole Republic, 
and to be Prince of Venice, which was don not only by the ſuffrage of 
the Senat, but by the univerſall acclamations of the peeple ; When he 
died, divers forren Princes ſent for his picture, to preſerve the memory 
of ſo gallant a man. 

Theſe, with nomberles more, are thoſe brave ſpirits which iſſued out 
of the womb of this Mayden- City , wherof ſom were ſupereminent for 
holines , and high virtues ; others far erudition and Jearning of all 
kinds, whoſe works are yet extant up and down the Libraries of Chri- 
ſtendom as eternal! Monuments of their worth; others excell'd in pru- 
dence , and proweſſe, in counſell and courage; Nor doe I beleeve, if 
one were curious to t the whole bulk of the Roman Story, and 
peruſe all Her , I ſay de will not be able to produce fo — 

allant men; though we know that no Citty in the world uſd to magni 
er own Children more than old Rome, wherin She was ſomtimes ſo Hy- 
perbolicall , that among other things it was imputed to Her as a vanity, 


wherof Venice was allwayes free; Nor could Athens , Sparta, or Lace- 
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demon and other Greek Commonwealths, of whom the Romanes ſeemd 
to borrow this vainglory,muſter up ſo many Worthies which Common- 
wealths may be ſayed to have bin but Muſhrumps in point of duration if 


compard to the Signotie of Venice. 


now glanc'd here again upon old Rome, and in the precedent 
— | — Fall twixt Her and ks, is Her 
way of and political] conduct of civill matters; And having 
int call part that went a little before ſpoken of the ſeverall kinds 
ol enemies, quarrells and combatings that She hath had, I thought it no 
impertinency or digreſſion to make another ſhorr | twixt old Rowe, 
niche Republic of Fanice in point of Martiall affaires. 


Another parallel twixt old Rome and Venice. 


S in Magiſtracy and method of goverment the Republic of Venice 
doth much ſymbolize with old Rene, as hath bin declard, ſo 
allſo in their ions and quarrells, as likewiſe in the cours and 
ualicie of their W arrs borh by Sea and Land with ſeverall Nations, 
ther is no little reſemblance between them; this only being the greateſt 
diſparity , that the Remanes themſelſs by one Warr , the 
Yenetian hath remaind yet i incible. Let us make ſom compariſons be- 
Such as at firſt the Herwici , Equi and Yolſcians were to the Romane, 
ſuch have the Dealmatians, Iftriens and Liburnians bin to the Yenetians, 
The Gaxles under the conduct of Brennan (the Britain ) was a deſtructive 
Enemy unto them, having left them nothing but the Ca; The 
ſame Nation ( called afterwards French) much moleſted the YVenetians, 
and once took all from them except the R/ al T heCrmbrians Temtomans, 
and Ambrens were terrible to the Kamanes and to all Italy , the like were 
the Cen, Hanns and Longobards to the Venetian and their Neighbours, 
Carthage was an Enemy to the Latin name, the like was Genes to the 
Venetian ; But Carthage ſhewed her greateſt fury againſt the Remane! 
when She was confederat with King Philip and the Syracaſans againſt 
them; In like maner Genes was never more terrible to the Yenerian than 
at that time, when in the Warr of Chieggis She was backd by Lewis 
King of Hangery and the Padeans : Pyrrbus was an Enemy to the Ro- 
mares , but more mild than the Carthaginians, Pepin was 10 to the Ve- 
netians, but much more tractable than the Genoways The Remanes had 
a tedious Warr with Mithridates , The Yenctians with Philippe Viſconte; 
Amiochss was a powerfull Enemy againſt them, but the Ottoman a more 
potent againſt the Yenetian ; The Remane maintaind the Confederat 
Warr, the moſt d ous that ever was in Italy; and the Yenetians to 
re ſemble them in all t , did not onely in Lombardie withſtand the 
Forces of all the Princes of Italy, who cnvied their greatnes , but brake 
them aſunder. 

The Romancs after their firſt eſtabliſhment wanting women for pro- 
pagation, invited their Neighbours with their Daughters to certain public 
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hiſtrionicall ſhewes, where they ſurprizd and ſeazd upon all the Mayds, 
and kept them, whence iſſued a Warr ; Such an accident happend in 
Venice upon Her firſt erection; For a great Wedding being to be cele- 
brated , where the Bride being full of rich Jewells , as alſo the Bride- 
mayds, with others that were invited, according to the ancient cuſtom , 
They were aſſaulted upon a ſudden by certain Pyratts who carried them 
all away as prize to Dalmatia; But the Venetians arming thoſe ſew 
Gallies they had then, pourſued them fo cagerly , and overtaking them 
they ſett upon them with tuch a reſolution , that they not onely redeemd 
the Bride with all the Maydens, but having made a great ſlaughter of the 
Enemy, they took all their Shipps , by giving them an utter overthrow; 
And this was the firſt victory that Venice gott. 

As in quality of Enemies, and Warrs,ſo Venice hath much reſemblance 
with old Reme in the management of Her Martiall-affaires , ſpecially in 
expecting an exact obedience to Her Commiſſions and Inſtructions, which 
muſt not be exceeded under pain of life , or indiſpenſable puniſhment ; 
for if good ſucceſſe follow, it will be imputed to the weaknes of Her Se- 
nators who ſhold have given a larger Commiſſion , which prejudice is 
taken off by chaſtiſing the party; Herof cher are divers examples, but 
a late one ſhall ſerve the turn in the perſon of Cepe#'s,who — 
that he had per formd a moſt noble exploit by overcoming the B 
Fleet ſom few yeers ſince, and carrying away with him the Admirall 
Gallie of Algier, which now lyeth in the Arſenall among the chiefeſt 
Tropheys, yet in regard he tranſcended his Commiſſion, he was arrai 
as Criminall before the Decemvirat, and, but for good frends, he had 
breathd his laſt,and hangd . legg betwixt the two Columns in Saint 
Marks Place. Moreover, though Rome had uſually mighty Armies 
abroad, yet the Cittie was allwayes ſo peacefull as it there had bim no 
Warr at all; Therfore when any Generall returnd it was death for him 
to paſſe the River Kubicon with his Army, So Venice though She have 
never ſo many Enemies abroad and Armies in actuall ſervice , yet ther is 
not the leaſt ſigne of warr or diſturbance in the Citric Her-ſelf, but She is 
peacefull at home, and when any of Her Ceneralls return they may not 
com within 100. miles of Her Walls undet paine of death. 


Of the advantages which Venice hath of old Rome. 


Aving made theſe parallels twixt old Rowe and Fenice, I will 

| © ts with divers things wherin the /aft may be ſayed to 
have the advantage, or may deſerve the priority of the former. 

1. Rome was born a Pagan, Venice a Chriſtian when She was but an 

Embryon, and fo ſuckd farr better milk in her inf The Romanes 

added till ro their Religion by entertaining new Gods ever and anon 

from thoſe Countreys they ſubdued, alledging they could not be tos many 

Gods to ſupport ſo great an Empire, though tis tru a Decree of the Senat 

was uſd to paſſe before they were admitted into the Pantheon, and other 

Temples, which Decree ran in theſe old Latin words, Nemo habeſcit Dees 
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neue: aut advenas niſi publice aſcites , Let none have new Gods or Stran- 
_ they be ickly allowed; Venice was never ſubject to ſuch 


2. In rarenes of ſituation Venice is ſuperior to Rome, and indeed to any 
— on the ſurface of the , - nm am ws no com- 
pariſon ; for when any _—_ comes to ſee Venice evry day will ſtrike 
a freſh admiration into him for a long time together , and in this par- 
ticular, Rowe may be ſayed to be as farr inferior to Yewice as Tyber is to 
the Sea, in whom the Cittie may be ſayed to ſhine as a pearl in a Muſcle- 
ſhell. 

3-In point of navall ſtrength, Rowe was never comparable to Venice, fot 
She never had ſuch a grandes as Her Arſenal , Her Sea · veſſells were 
but ſhallopps com to thoſe which are now in uſe ; She did bur lick 
the ſhore, whereas Yanice did launch out into the Marin, and rid trium- 

antly upon Neptune f back. 

70 Rome was ever inclin d to war, her mud walls having been em- 
brued with bloud at her firſt foundation , She till thirſted after more 
dominions , and Her ambition was interminable, ſo that her Republic 


was made up ot — — Larrocinis as one ſayed , Venice on the contrary 
fough peace both for Her-ſclf and Her Neighbours , 


hath ever 

having don the beft Offices that way of any ſtate in Chri#endom , 
It was the vainglory of old Rewe to of the exploits of Her Chil- 
dren , which Fence never uſeth to do, but ther is a Law to the 


—— of Territories tis tru that old Rome went beyond Venice, 
yet Venice had a title than which old Rowe never had a greater, which 
was that Her Duke was call d while the Greek Empire laſted Protoſpiter 
Graci imperii, firſt father of the Grecian Empire. 

6. Old Rowe had never ſuch potent foes, and formidable Armies to 
cope withall as Venice hath had, She never had ſuch a confederacy as that 
league of Cambrey againſt Her; She never had an enemy of ſuch a vaſt 

as the Terk is , It _ paradox - hold, that _ — not 
8 ——— Her own ſtories magnifie ſo much, and it 
is as a paradox to hold, that Yenice hath — more; though She 
be far more free from that humor of oſtentation. Ther were divers 
brave ſpirits in Rowe that did wartber them ſelfs in height of ſpirit, And 
ther were braver ſpirits in Venice that did mortifie them ſelfs, as divers of 
Her Princes have don, by ſhaking off the Ducall robes for a froc, and ſo 
bidding a farwell to the pomp and pleſures of the world. 

7. In point of duration and longævity old Rome was not made of ſo 
— a conſtitution as Venice, who hath almoſt laſted twice her time, 
for She hardly continued a Republic 700 yeers ; yet Venice to this day is 
plump and buxom,as it She meant to hold touch with Time himſelf, and 
coexpire with the world, 

Laſtly, Venice hath this preheminence of old Rome, that ſhe hath pre- 
ſerv'd her Maydenhead to this day though ſituated in hot ſalt waters, 
and though imes forc'd, yet was She never raviſh'd whereas Rome 
becam a proſtitut to all Nations, who ridd Her often out of * 

ut 
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_———— 


but Venice from the firſt moment of Her conception to this very point 


of rime 
- 'Virgo manet medio pura, recinſque Salo. 


To this Lais Pentameter we will add this Exghiſb Diſtic,(for I know 


Venice will not be diſpleaſd if She be told how old She is) and ſo bid 
Her farewell, 


Ne're Mayd did beare Her age ſo well 
As Venice if Her yeers yes tell. 1231. 


A (obortation, by way of Corollary, addreſſed to all 


Chriſtian Princes and States to reſent the preſent 
dangers of the Republic of Venice. 


Aving in this large Proſpective or Aran Looking-glafſe more 
— ( though 1 confeſſe not cut with a Diamond c 
repreſented unto the world the true face and Phyſi y of 
this renowned Virgin, having fetched Her from Her very Cradle, fer 
Her forth in all Her proportions,and attended Her to that ſtature of per- 
fection She is now grown unto, ———ů— — 
and anaromiz'd evry lim thereof ing Her in all her colours, 
both inward and outward ; Having likewiſe taken an abſtract of the ſtory 
of all Her Princes, and felt the pulſe of Her courage by ſhewing what 
lorious —— She hath perform d up and down the World againſt 
the mightieſt Potentats on earth, having moreover pryed into Her intereſts 
of ſtate in relation to other Princes, Having allſo you know Her de · 
ſects, as well as Her — „ and unvayl'd Her vices as well as Her 
vertues; Laſtly , having declared in what trepidations, and dangerous 
condition She ſtands ar preſent , by having cloſ'd in actuall lucation 
with that great Eaſtern Giant the common who as the Wolfe in 
the Fable wſeth to take hold of any ſlight ocaſion, if the waters be d, 
to quarrell with Her, and ther her to peeces; I take the boldnes now to 
direct this ſeaſonable hortative or alarum rather, to all Chriſtian Prin- 
ces, and States, that it is high time for them to be ſenſible of her preſent 
engagements and conſequently to reach her a helping hand, which as 
a generall tie of Chriſtianity, ſo for ſundry reſpects and indil- 
penſable obligations they are bound to do. 

1. In tis known and confeſſd by all, that She is the main Bul- 
work of the principallſt parts of Europe againſt the Turs, for in the 
bottom of her Gallies lieth the ſecurity and wellfare of all her Neigh- 
bours ; It is She that holds him at the Oares end that he cannot take any 
ſure footing in Italy, as he hath attempted often, and it is known by wo- 
fall experience that wherſoever he or — borſe once ſets bi fort, the graſe 
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will never grow there again, Therfore, under favour, they are oblig'd by 
— common and mutuall tie of danger to preſerve this Republic from 
inking. 

> Al Chriſtendom is beholden unto this wiſe Republic , in regard 
She hath interceded from time to time, and labourd more for the ge- 
nerall peace and tranquility of Chriſtendom,and by her moderation and 
prudent comportment hath don berter Offices in this kind then any 
other whatſoever Rome excepted. 

3. It is She that hath bin the chiefeſt inſtrument to keep even the ſcales 
of the great balance of State betwixt the Princes of the Weſtern world, 
that the power of one might not ſo out · poiae and be trabocant that the 
reſt ſhold be in danger to be blown up. 

4. Ther is an extraordinary reſpect and honor due unto the Signorie 
of Venice from the reſt of Chriſtendom , in regard that wheras other 
Princes have made uſe of the Turk againſt their fellow Chriſtians as could 
be prov'd by many inſtances , yet the Republic of Venice, though 
fairely offer'd, and importun'd thereunto, wold never make uſe of him 
that way in her greateſt — Neither in that mighty league of 
Cambray , when all the power of Europe was knatted againſt her, Nor 

ing the time of the Interdi&# when the Pope, and the Houſe of Auſtria 
were like to joynagainſt Her with temporall and ſpirituall Armes, 
— nan” ar of the Turk , though it be lawfull 
when ones Houſe is (ct on fire to uſe foule water as well as fait, to extin- 


it, 
5. Laſtly, The Signorie of Venice is to be more look d upon then other 
States, becauſe they who have had pratic in the world, and obſerv d 
generall dependencies conſeſſe, that her peace hath cauſd the plenty, 
and her warts the peace of moſt Regions of Europe; It was She that o- 
pend the Trade,and taught the Northweſt world a way to all the Levant 
parts, as alſo into Afric, and the Southern Coaſts of A ſia as far as 
the Red · ſea and the Indies ; moreover Her Bank of money, as it hath 
bin the Ground and Rule of all other banks, ſo it is the moſt uſefull for 
Marchants or Gentlemen to any part of the world, nor do I ſee how 
Chriſtendom can ſubſiſt conveniently without it. 

Therefore , humbly under favour , ic highly behoves all other Chri- 
ſtian Princes to be ayding and afliſting unto this gallant and uſefull Re- 
public, to preſerve this Virgin from being raviſh'd by that rude Tyrant 
of the Levant, the common — who is now actually uniting and 
banding all his forces both by Land and Sea, to ſhoot Her twixt Wind 
and Water, and uttterly to fink Her; having #ow got out from between 
the Dardanelli with a great Fleet to ſuccour Canes, and make good hat 
he hath already got in Candie. 

Beſides theſe generall ties, ther be ſom motifs of encouragement now 
more then formerly that may ſerve to incite all Chriſtian Princes againſt 
the Turk at this time, in regard that, according to the judgement of 
the wiſer ſort of men, that tyrannicall Empire is upon point of declining, 
or to ſuffer ſom notable change; becauſe the Tan ares of late yeers 
have much degenerated from what they were from their Primitive 
Inſticu- 
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inſtitution, being now allowed to marry, and to exerciſe Marchandiz- 
ing, which makes them leſſe venturous, and to be more catefull of 
their wealth, with their Wifes and Children, Beſides, they have loſt 
that godlike kind of reverence they uſd to bear unto the perſon of the 
Ontoman Emperour , ſo far, that have embrued their hands in the 
bloud of two of them allredy within theſe twenty yeers, the one had 
his braines daſhd out by a poleax , having the day before bin hurried 
away to priſon, and as he was going a ck his Turban was ſnatchd 
off by a contemptible fellow, who clapt his own upon the 

head by way of exchange; and as he road — through the Jeraglio, 
his own Court, he beggd a diſh of water out of a poor wenches cruſe; 
but being clapd in priſon, the — —— went to 
ſtrangle him, who ruſhing furiouſly into his Chamber, he ſtarted out of 
his bedd, and thinking to defend himſelf a bold deſpicable ſlave knockd 
him down; and this was the ſucceſſe of that ſtrange dream he had had 
a few nights before, when in his ſleep he ht he was mounted upon 
a Camel who wold not go neither by fair or foul meanes, and lighting 
down from off him, he thought to have truck him with his Cimiter, but 
the whole body of the beaſt vaniſhd away. 

Beſides, ſom late Aſtronomers, and thoſe of the beſt rank among the 
Jewiſh ins, do hold that the fate and —̃ — 
be read in the Heavens; for they have obſervd that all the Hebrew 
Letters may be found out — Starrs; Rabbi Chamer aſſures the 
World that it is now a good while ſince this hath bin obſervd , for the 
Hebrew toung wherein God himſelf vouchſafd to ſpeak, and was the 
firſt among Mankind, hath certainly ſomthing of myſterie and excellence 
in it more than the other that had their beginning at the confuſion of 
Babel, Divers of the Chaldeans and Jewith Rabbies , as Kebbi Kapol, 
Abjudan and Chomer = of before, have bin curious to ſpell theſe 
letters into words, affi ming that this Celeſtiall writing hath bin ſo from 
the beginning : Andif a good Aſtronomer , well verſd in the Hebrew, 
do — — over ſuch a Countrey , he may fore- 
tell the Omens and fate of it, by obſerving which of the Hebrew Letters 
thoſe Starrs reſemble , and ſo compoſe thoſe Letters into words. Thus 
a little before the Temple of — was burnt, and utterly conſumd 
by Nag aradan, it was noted that the verticall Starrs which hung over 
that Cittie made this Hebrew word Hickſchich , which ſignifieth to rejec 
and forſake without mercy. Thus the end of the Grecian Empire was 
likewiſe foreſhewd by fower Starts which were verticall, that made this 
word Parad, which fignifieth in Hebrew divide, Thus over Athens ſower 
Starrs were obftrvd to be verticall a little before her diſſolution , which 
made this Hebrew word Tſaray , the ſenſe wherof is Anguſtiu affici, To 
be troubled, with divers other examples which a late curious French 
Author doth produce. But that ſomthing may be inſtanced to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe , and concerning things to com, the ſayed Rabbi Chomer 
doth confidently affirm (as the ſayed French Author hath it) that this 
Celeſtiall writing hath pointed out the declining of two great Empires of 


the Eaſt; The one is that of China, which Countrey we know by the Tar- 
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rars irruption is in a fearfull confuſion allredy ; The other is that of the 
Turks, over which ther are obſervd ſeven verticall Starrs , which bei 
read from the Welt to the Eaſt this Hebrew word Caah is made , whic 
fignifierh to be batterd, to be feeble, languiſbing, and drawing to an end : Bur 
now ſeeing it may be doubted at which time this Empire ſhall be reducd 
to this extremity, the ſame Letters do allſo reſolve the doubt, for thoſe 
Letters being numericall make up the nomber of 1025. So that when 
this Kingdom ſhall have accompliſhd the nomber of 1025. yeers, it 
ſhall then be overthrown, and brought to ruin ; Now, if we reckon from 
the yeer of our Lord 630, which was the yeer according to our _ 
computation wherin the baſis of this Empire was layed, we ſhall find 
that it is to laſt till the yeer of our Lord 1655. for the completing of the 
foreſayed nomber 1025. So that —— — this preſent yeer 1651. 
this Empire is to laſt but fower yeers by this account. But one will ſay, 
theſe are but conjectures or curioſities rather, & fancies, yet we know that 
the Heavens are calld a Book in an uncontroulable text, and in a Book ther 
muſt be letters and writing, which — the good or ill omen of a 
Countrey ; rn — Weſt to Eaſt, the ſecond from 
North ro Weſt, becauſe 4b Aqui pandeatn; omac matum, 25 poor England 
knowes too well: But as the Chymiſts hold that none can com to the Ma- 
giſtery unleſſe he be a good man, ſo he muſt be ſuch a one that 
can attain the ſenſe of this Celeſtiall writing. 

I will enforce this cohortation or Caveat rather, with a ſaying which 
the Turks have, That Italy i the Gate of Chriſtendom , and Venice is the 
Key of Italy; That Candie is a Bridg archd with Zant, Cephalonia, 
and Corfs, and Cerſu is the chief Watergate of Venice. Therfore it is an 
eaſy thing to inferr this conſequence, or rather to be a Prophet , That the 
day when Vunice is loſt, will be the eve of the winning of /tahy, and, a few 
daies after, of all CunisTrznDo0w. 


To put a concluſive period to all, ther is a ſaying that carries no leſs 
wiſdom than witt with it, when one's Neighbours houſe i afire by the light 
therof, be may diſcerne his own danger; The Venetian Flames at this time 
are of ſuch a vaſt extent, - ures #7 ag not oaly the Italians 
their next Neighbours, but all Esrope befides, to foreſee her future dan- 
pers the aforeſaid lands, which are as ſo many Limbs of Chriſtendom, 

cut off, and that the Mahumetan Aton, increaſing by ſuch additions, 
come to predominat o te thoſe Seas. 
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